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The four grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils for tractor 
lubrication, purified to remove free Carbon, are: 
Gargoyle Mobiloil oe ‘ed 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ““B” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “BB” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 

Inthe Chart below, the letter opposite the tractor 
indicates the grade of Gargoyle Mobiloils that should 
be used 
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HIS is getting to be one 
a the most frequently 
asked questions in America. 

Every farmer who operates 
an automobile or tractor is in- 
terested in fuel consumption. 

He wants to know, because 
mileage per gallon, or acreage 
per gallon, indicates closely 
what his automobile or tractor 
is returning on hisinvestment. 

When the engine is appar- 
ently in good mechanical con- 
dition, and still delivers less 
power per gallon of fuel than 
some other engine of the same 
type, size and equipment, 
look to these points for your 
answer: 

1. Are you using the spark cor- 
rectly? 

2. Do you use an engine lubricat- 
ing oil that forms and main- 
tains a perfect piston-ring seal? 

3. Do you, at regular intervals of 
operation of your Car or tractor, 
drain the used crank-case oil 
(which invariably is diluted by 
the fuel) and replenish with 
new oil of the correct body and 
character? 

4. Are youexpecting more of the 
engine than it was 
ever designed to 
do? 

5. Doesn't the other 
engine that gives 
better service use 








the correct grade of Gargoyle 

Mobiloils, as specified in the 

Chart of Recommendations? 

(Charts for both automobiles 

and tractors are shown on this 

page.) 

Often the answer lies in Point 
Five. 

The importance of correct lu- 
brication cannot be emphasized 
too much. 


The correct oil for your auto- 
mobile or tractor engine must meet 
the lubricating requirements of 
your engine with scientific exact- 
ness. It must be of the correct 
body and character to withstand 
the heat of operation, furnish max- 
imum lubrication to all friction 
surfaces, and maintain at all times 
a perfect piston-ring seal. It must 
be distributed readily and freely by 
the system of lubrication. 


There is a grade of Gargoyle 
Mobiloils that is correct for your 
engine. This correct grade pre- 
vents carbon deposit. It withstands 
high temperatures, and furnishes 
maximum lubrication to all friction 
surfaces. It conserves power by 
keeping the piston rings tightly 
sealed—these are the big reasons 
for “more miles or more acres to 
the gallon.” 

Gargoyle Mobiloils are put up in 1- 
and 5-gallon sealed cans, in 15-, 30- and 
55-gallon steel drums, and in wood half- 

barrels and barrels. 


Write for our booklet 
“Correct Lubrication,"’ 
which contains complete 
automobile and tractor 
charts and other valuable 
data. 


obiloils 


A grade for each type of motor 


In buying Gargoyle Mobiloils from your dealer, 


it is safer to purchase in original packages. 


Look 


for the red Gargoyle on the container. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY, New York, U.S. A. 


Specialists in the manufacture of high-grade lubricants for 
every class of machinery. Obtainable everywhere in the world 


Domestic New York Philadelphia Detroit 
: Bostoa Pittsburgh Chicago 


Branches 


Minneapolis Kansas City, Kan. 
Indianapolis Des Moines 
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° ° 
AUTOMOBILE Lubrication 
How to read the Chart 
The four grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils, for engine 

lubrication, purified to remove free carbon, are; 

Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 

Gargoyle Mobiloil *"B” 

Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 

Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 
Im the Chart below, the letter opposite the car indi- 
cates the grade of Gargoyle Mobiloils that sho be 
used. For example, ‘A’ means Gargoyle Mo ! 
“a'’, “‘Arc’® means Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic, ¢ 
Zhe recommendations cover all models of bo 
senger and commercial vehicles unless otherwise 
noted. 
This Chart is compiled by the Vacuum Oil Compe 
Board of Engineers and represents our professions 
advice on Correct Automobile Lubrication. 
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SOME INTERESTING CORN HYBRIDS 


irs ago Wallaces’ Farmer began working 

rn hybrids. In a sense it was a pastime 
me of the editors, but there was always the 
ceric purpose in mind of trying to discover a 
! hich would yield as well or better than 
Reid's Yellow Dent, and at the same time be a week 
iys earlier, 





or te 

first hybrid was the cress of an exceedingly 
early strain of Silver King, from Wisconsin, with a 
rather late strain of Boone County White, from 
Kansa A little preliminary work was done with 


t rieties toward selecting a superior strain 
by the to-row method. Parts of the ears were 
plan and the yields of the different ears were 
C The following year only the high-yield- 


vere planted. Finally the very best yield- 


gS n of Silver King was crossed on the very 
pest strain of Boone County White by the simple 
expe of planting the two variecies in altcrnat- 
ing ind detasseling a!l the Silver King, aliow- 
ing the Bocne County White to furnish the only 
pollen in the field. 

The llowing year this Boone County White and 
Silver King hybrid did very well, maturing about a 
week earlier than Reid’s Yellow Dent, and vielding 
just a the same. It looked as tho there was 
some promise in the hybrid, and so we thought we 
would fix the type by selection and at the same time 
breed it up for productivity by ear-:o-row work. We 


continued work with the hybrid for several years, 
but each year, in spite of all our selection, it got 
poorer and poorer, and so we felt obliged to dis- 
card ‘bout one in every ten of the young plants 
as they came up in the spring would have white 


leave ind c2 course these “albinos” died before 
they were three weeks old. About one in every fif- 
teen e¢ was a freak, having a cluster of four or 
five nubbins without kernels at the place where 
should be one good ear. None of these weaknesses 
appeared during the first generation of the corn. It 
Was an amazing thing to us that selected strains of 


Boone County White and Silver King should con- 
tain so many weaknesses ready to crop out under 
the proper conditions. Yet in spite of all these 
weaknesses, the selected cross of Boone County 
White and Silver King produced some very produc- 
tive offspring when crossed with other varieties. 

Ss il years ago we began to feel that we were 
fooling away our time on this Boone County White 
and Silver King cross, so determined that we would 
a great variety of crosses, in the hope of 
finding varieties which would nick better than these 
two. For pollinating parents, we had eight different 
kinds. one a late variety from Mexico, another a 
rank-growing silage variety from Virginia, another 


sever 


try out 


a prolific variety from North Carolina, one a large- 
cobbed variety from Missouri, and four were stan- 
dard corn belt varieties. One of these four was 
Johnson County White, as grown in southwestern 
lowa, and another was Johnson County White as 
grown in Kentucky. Now, each of these eight varie- 
ties was crossed on twenty other varieties. Since 
most of the eight sorts ‘which were used as pollin- 
ating parents were very late in maturing, we se- 
lected for our twenty female parents rather early 


Varieti Eleven of them were flints, some of these 
coming from the New England states, where they 
have b favorite varieties ever since the Pilgrims 
landed. Some of the flints came from the Dakotas 
and Montana, where they have been grown by the 
Indians for hundreds of years, and have passed only 
gan into the hands of white men. A few of the 


eties were rather late sorts, of a type 
Which is still grown occasionally by farmers in the 

i belt proper. The dent varieties. which were 
female parents were mostly Dakota sorts, 
uen eady seemed to have a slight mixture of 
tin them. Three of the mother dent varieties 
ndard sorts of the kind we grow in the 
tral part of the corn belt. 


11 


Ve shall not bother with a tiresome description 


Ci the method of combining each of these eight pol- 
Tnatin arieties with each of the twenty other 
‘arieties. Suffice it to say that at the end of the 
year we had seed of 160 hybrids to compare the 
following year. We were anxious to see if the com- 


Pa would indicate as to whether or not any one 
the eight pollinating parents was superior as a 





father, and as to whether or not any one of the 
twenty female varieties was superior as a mother. 
Comparison was made in two different plots, one 
near Ames and one near Des Moines, in the year 
1918. The results at this stage are not absolutely 
complete, but the preliminary indications are that 
the Johnson County White from Kentucky is a de- 
cidedly inferior pollinating parent. It mixed fairly 
well with a few varieties, one being the White 
Australian, a flint from western Nebraska, but as 
an average, the twenty crosses of Kentucky John- 
son County White were decidedly inferior. The 
Iowa Johnson County White, which, by the way, is 
from a strain that has won many prizes at our corn 
shows, proved to be far superior to the Kentucky 
Johnson County White, but not equal to several 
other sorts as a pollinating parent. It seemed to 
be at its best when e¢rossed on an early strain of 
Pride of the North, from Dakota. It didn’t seem to 
mix at all well with most of the flints. 

The Mexican variety was a great surprise. The 
pure strain is a great disappointment under Iowa 
conditions. -being unable to mature properly in a 
year like 1918, and producing a rather short, taper- 
ing ear with about four inches of husk projecting 
out beyond the end of the ear. Nevertheless, this 
very unpromising sort mixed exceedingly well with 
the earlier strains of both the flints and dents. 
With the later varieties of flints and dents it did not 
mix at all well, but as an average of all the varie- 
ties, the Mexican corn proved to be superior to both 
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strains of Johnson County White Bight of the 
twenty Mexican June crosses were decidedly supe 
rior in yielding power to a strain of Reid’s Yellow 
Dent which has been especially bred for yield dur- 
ing the past fifteen years. It is rather curious that 
the Mexican variety, being without any particularly 
good points in itself, and never having 
or acclimatized under corn belt conditions 
theless should be able to produce 
spring. 


been lected 
never 
such good off 


The prolific variety from North Carolina proved 


to be decidedly disappointing, being almost as 
bad as the Kentucky Johnson County White as 
a pollinating parent. Only three of the twenty 


crosses yielded as much as the standard strain of 
Reid’s Yellow Dent. Two of three 
were with late varieties of flint, and one was with 
a standard corn belt variety. Just why this late 
prolific variety from North Carolina mixed better 
with rather late varieties than with the early varie- 
ties is a mystery which we are unable to explain 
The large-cobbed variety of central Missouri 
combined with most sorts to produce a very nub- 
biny ear, but with a few sorts gave unusually good 
results. Its favorite nick seemed to be with the 


these crosses 


moderately late varieties of flint from New York 
and southern New England. Five of the twenty 


crosses with this variety proved to be superior to 
the standard strain of Reid’s Yellow Dent. 

A late silage variety from Virginia, which 
somewhat like the Mexican variety, in many re- 
spects gave unusually good results. Eleven of the 
twenty crosses of this sort were mislaid, but of the 
nine which we had a chance to compare, five out- 
yielded the standard strain of Reid’s Yellow Dent. 
This variety, which in some respects made the best 
record of any, has never been bred for grain at all. 
When the pure strain is grown under Iowa condi- 
tions, it invariably is too late to mature sound corn. 
The stalks are taller than any other variety we 
have ever seen grown in Iowa, and the are 
borne very high on the stalks. This is one trouble 
with many of the crosses, that the ears are carried 
too high. 

A standard Iowa dent produced very good results 
when crossed on each of the twenty mother varie- 
ties. It did not nick very well with the extremely 
early flint varieties, and seemed to have a distaste 
for crossing with a strain of Silver King from the 
Dakotas. Eleven out of the twenty crosses proved 
to be superior to the standard strain of Reid’s Yel- 
low Dent. 

It is very interesting to notice a field of hybrids 
developing during June, July and August. In early 
June some of them are growing so much more vigor- 
ously than others that they give promise of great 
things. On the average, there is a tendency for the 
hybrid which grows fastest during June and July to 
make the biggest yield. This is not always true. 
The crosses which had the large-cobbed variety 
from Missouri as a pollinating parent, for instance, 
were all unusually vigorous. The weakness in the 
crosses sired by this large-cobbed variety appeared 
at pollinating time. The hot winds of August dam- 
aged these hybrids more than any others. 

The cuts on this page tell the story of one of 
the most productive of the dent-flint crosses. On 
the right is the mother variety, an eight-rowed flint 
from New York state, which, under its home condi- 
tions, often grows fourteen or ‘fifteen inches long. 
In New York state it will often yield fifty bushels 
per acre, and will mature fully three weeks ahead 
of the standard dent varieties. In Iowa it will ma- 
ture in August, but does not yield so very well, and 
under our conditions the ears almost never grow 
to be exceedingly long. The stalk is rather short 
and leafy and there are many suckers. This rather 
typical flint was pollinated with corn of the type 
illustrated on the left in the picture. This is the 
typical corn belt dent variety which we all know. 
In the center of the picture is the cross, which is 
quite typical of dent-flint crosses in general. The 
cross has twelve rows as compared with eight rows 
for its mother and sixteen to eighteen rows ‘for its 
sire. In the other picture it will be noted that the 
kernel shape is strictly intermediate. In fact, know- 
ing the parents, this cross is nearly everything that 
you would expect. Just to (Concluded on page 590) 
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ears 
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The Farmer Must Be Heard 

Giang a few days spent recently in Washington, 
L we are more than ever convinced that the 
state must complete 

jureau Federa- 
tion just as quickly as possible, and make their 
Also, 
we are more firmly convinced than ever of the need 


farmers in every corn belt 
their organization thru the farm 


opinions and wishes known in Washington. 


of some such institution of agricultural research as 
we have been talking about under the name of a 
Farmers’ University. 

There is great ‘confusion in Washington. In the 
first place, there is the problem of demobilizing our 
not alone the army, but our industrial 
For example, the government had 
entered into large contracts for all sorts of things 
guns chemicals and 
supplies of all sorts needed in connection with the 
war. These contracts are being canceled as rapidly 
as possible, and adjustments are being made with 
the manufacturers; but we have great supplies of 
some things on‘hand. Just how to use them is wor- 
rying ‘the people in Washington. If these supplies 
are thrown on the market suddenly, prices will be 
greatly depressed. More .than that, some industries 
will be seriously embarrassed. For example, one 
man told us that the government had, we do not 
know how many million yards of canvas and similar 
material. If this surplus is dumped on the market, 
it will make it impossible for the manufacturers to 
continue their business under present conditions 
until the surplus is worked out. This would result 
in throwing many people out of employment, and 
just at a time when we are trying to devise ways 
for employing the soldiers as rapidly as they come 
back. This demobilization problem is more serious 
than appears on first sight, especially the demobil- 
ization of our industrial organization 

In congress, the situation is most interesting. In 
the first place, there is considerable political activ- 
ity Bach party is trying to put the other in the 
hol Many men in congress seem to de thinking 
the coming presidential campaign than 


war torces 


organizations. 


ammunition, clothing, tents, 


more about 


abou other matters of immediate importance. 
There is a very pronounced difference of opinion 
wit regard to the proposed League of Nations. 
I senate, especially, many members feel that 
the president has not consulted sufficiently with 
the senate They say that no treaty can be made 
effective without the approval of the senate; but 
so far there has been little information as to what 
has been go on on the other side. Some of them 
resent this very bitterly. Others are equally strong 


side of the question The re 





ut net is not hat free common-sense con- 
sideration of big questions which there might be if 
this cause for friction did not exist. Now that the 
president has returned, perhaps this situation will 
have cleared up somewhat by the time thés is read 
Matters of tremendous national and international 
importance are being considered without adequate 
information. As one corn belt senator put it to us: 
“You can not appreciate the difficulties we are 
working under. In the first place, our correspond- 
ence has increased immensely. People are writing 
us to get their boys out of the army, and about a 
hundred other things. In the second place, there 
seem to be few members who have clear-cut ideas 
as to our future policies. We do not have time to 
them. There are too many other things 
clamoring for our time. Consequently, we are at 
sea Special interests have able representatives 
on the ground; but the people generally and the 
farmers are not represented. The corn belt ought 
to have a number of able men here all the time, 
studying these big questions as they affect the corn 


study 
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belt. They ought to be men in whom we can place 
entire confidence. We ought to be able to ask 
for their advice, and know that it will be good and 
well-considered advice. We are far away here and 
in tremendous confusion, and it is exceedingly dif- 
ficult to know what to do in the interests of our 
people.” 

The corn belt farmer should be thinking of these 
things. We have less and less sympathy with those 
who simply rail at “big business.” Big ‘business 
men are simply looking after their own interests. 
They are studying developments and policies as 
they are likely to affect their interests. They are 
planning for the future. 

The farmer is not doing this wisely. He can 
not expect other people to look after his interests. 
He must do that himself. He is being misrepresent- 
ed. There are people in Washington who are as- 
suming to speak for the farmer when they have no 
commission from him. For example, one of these 
people went before members of a senate committee. 
When asked whom he represented, he said he rep- 
resented all the farmers of the United States. He 
said that the farmers were strongly in favor of 
government operation and government ownership of 
the railroads. He said they were in favor of a 
government merchant marine. He said they were 
in favor of a lot of other things which the farmers 
of the corn belt, at least, are certainly not in favor 
of. As a matter of fact, this man did not represent 
the farmers, but he talked as if, he did, and no 
dowbt some of the senators believed him. 

To sum up the whole matter: Labor is ade- 
quately represented and has great influence in 
Washington. Various organizations of capitalists, 
manufacturers and business organizations of all 
kinds are well represented there by very able men. 
They see this senator and that, and influence many 
votes, to get the things they want. 

The farmtr is not well represented. In fact, he 
is hardly represented at all, except as to some of 
the southern farmers The corn belt is not well 
represented. Therefore, things are going to be 
done which will not be to the interest of the west- 
ern farmer; and very largely it will be his own 
fault. He has been unwilling to organize intelli- 
gently. He has not yet come to see that his real 
problem is one of economics rather than politics. 
He can be stirred up to violent political action 
about every so often; ‘but it has not yet dawned on 
him that action of this sort is very temporary in 
its character and really helps him very little. The 
farmer’s problems are not going to be solved by 
enacting this law or repealing that. He has got 
to follow the example of pusiness men, and organize 
himself and train leaders who know what they are 
talking about 

The various farmer organizations ought to be 
raising a fund to be used in employing able and 
honest men to represent farm interests in a thoroly 
businesslike way. 


oo ~ ~ 
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Buy Needed Implements 


HOSE who are going to need any farm imple- 

ments this spring and summer, and who have 
delayed purchasing in the hope of a reduction in 
prices, are taking long chances if they delay any 
longer. While we do not pretend to be able to 
forecast the future, we can not see very much hope 
of a reduction in prices of most implements in the 
very near future. The implements which will go 
on the market this spring and summer have been 
made with high-priced material and by high-priced 
labor. 

Naturally every one is hoping that by fall or 
next spring prices of all things we have to buy wil! 
be considerably lower. But if an implement is really 
needed to carry on the farm work efficiently this 
spring and summer, the order should be placed 


at once. 


Live Stock Shipping Conditions 
OOD results from the conference of railroad 
operatives and representatives of the live 
stock interests, held in Chicago, February 14th, are 
already in evidence. On February 15th, and on the 
17th, further conferences were held between Mr. 
Harris, of the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion, and the various operating officers 
As a result of these conferences, Mr. R. H. Aish- 
ton, director of the northwestern region, issued 
instructions to all northwestern roads. In these 
instructions he made it quite clear that live stock 
must arrive at the Chicago yards in time to permit 
unloading not later than 10 p. m., and to be com- 
pleted by 8 in the morning; and this without any 
change in the time of loading stock in the country. 
Stock trains taken dnto the yasds must consist 
of not more than fifty cars in any one train. Dead 
freight must not be carried on fhem. Shippers in 
the country must be given at least twenty-four 
hours’ notice, and longer if possible, as to the ar- 
rival of cars allotted to them. Improvements must 
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be made in the condition of the way-cars in 
stockmen ride on the way to market, and arra; 
ments should be made by which stockmen ean ; nd 
their outgoing trains at terminal points. 
masters and other officers are directed 
stock trains frequently, to become acquainted 
stock shippers, and thus know from observa: 
service that is being furnished. They are especia)iy 
directed to have frequent conferences with ingj- 
vidual shippers. With regard to the moving o 


feeder stock, Mr. Aishton emphasizes the nead of 





fohowing the movement of such stock closely, ang 
to get it to its final destination within the 36-hopr 
liniit, instead of stopping it for feed, water and regt 
at points where proper fatilities do not exis 

As we have previously noted, these conferences 
were begun at the request of ‘the Corn Bel: Meat 
Producers’ Association, which has rendered the 
stockmen in this matter alone a service far greaijer 
than the entire cost of supporting the asso ition 
for several years. 


Co  & 
The Hog Market in Germany 


T HAS been reported that in Germany there js a 
considerable trade in young pigs from six tg 
fifteen weeks old. The price reported for these 
young pigs is around $25 per ewt. Evidently they 
do not have enough grain in Germany to put a ereat 
amount of fat on their hogs. 

Germany has been exceedingly short of meat for 
several years, and it is reported that she now has on 
hand about 9,000,000 hogs, as compared with a nor- 
mal of 25,000,000. In the pre-war days, when Ger- 
many still had her 25,000,000 hogs, she imported 
every year from the United States the equivalent of 
about 1,000,000 hogs. Assoon as Germany is opened 
up to the export of American -pork products, there 
should be such a demand that the present surplus in 
this country will rapidly melt away. 

Owing to the scarcity of hogs and cattle there 
has Been considerable selling of horse meat in Ger- 
many. It is claimed, however, that much sickness 
has been traced to horses, and the government has 
been compelled to supervise the butchering of 
horses more Closely. 


iS RS AS 


A Suggestion to the Bureau of 
Markets 


O FAR as quantity is concerned, the man who 
finds fault with the Bureau of Markets for the 
statistical matter it is sending out must indeed be 
hard to please. And during the first year or two 
perhaps the bureau could serve best by simply gath- 
ering this great mass of figures from the different 
markets and setting them down on paper. !t was 
about the only way to get started. 
But surely, as we ventured to suggest a little 
time since, we have come to the time when the 
bureau can render the farmers and stockmen of the 


country a much more valuable service than it has 
rendered as yet. Not one farmer in a thousand of 
those who receive them can get information worth 
anything from the mass of figures as they are now 
sent out. Even in this office, where we are sup- 
posed to have some real “sharks” on figures, espe- 
cially such as relate to dive stock, most of the bureau 


dope is valueless. 


The bureau has now been running long enough 
to give us something of real worth. What is needed 
is a weekly bulletin of predigested statist For 
example, average prices of cattle, hogs and sheep of 





different grades at the principal live stock 1 
even if no more than those at Chicago and 





Missouri river markets. Receipts at these markets 
should be given both in actual figures day by day 
thru the week and in percentage comparisons with 
the past ten years. We should have simila! 1res 
concerning the shipments of feeders into t yun- 
try. And we should have constructive studies 0 
the seasons of the year when the normal demand is 
best for animals of different weights and 
The bureau is gathering some useful rm 
tion; but it will be worth a lot more to ma 
who interprets and digests it ten or fiteen year 
from now than it is to the feeders and growers 0 
the present time. The bureau ought to concentrate 
now on the three or four most important markets 
and begin to give us some information which Wl 
enable the intelligent man not only to size up pres 
ent market condition, but form some idea of wh” 
to expect in the future. Take the matter of feeder 
shipments, for example. Does the number of feeders 
which are shipped into the country from the three 
principal markets during the months of Septembet 
October and November bear a direct relation to th? 
number of fat cattle which come to market a 
ine tur 


the months of January, February and March 
lowing year? That would be worth knowing. There 
is a great lot of other information hidden in th 
maze of figures which the bureau has accumulated 
during the last two years. Why not get down © 
business and dig it out? Isn't that what the bureat 


is for? 
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The French View 

AST week we'had a most interesting visit with 
L unusually well-informed Frenchman. He 
js a man of middle age, who went into the army a 
few days after the Germans started their invasion 
of Belgium. He was in the early engagements, and 





was wounded so severely that he was rendered un- 
fit for further military service. He was a man of 
sae alth, had traveled about all over the world, 
aad spoke several languages. When he had recov- 
ered sufficiently to get about, he was put into the 
diplomatic service, and remained in this service 
intil end of the war, spending considerable time 
in the United States. We were greatly interested 


ws of the future overseas, and especially 
titude of France. 

He said that for generations France has been 
threatened, and that the situation has not been 








changed by the results of this war, and is not likely 
to be changed by any treaty or peace league which 


formed by the nations. He thinks that the 
Germa and the Austrians will become practically 
one people, and that Russia will be reorganized in- 

ially by the Germans. . The French view is 
th has been no change in the German heart 
or spirit; that they have been beaten on the battle- 
fields t they have no. sense of repentance for 








their acts of the past four years; that they take 
their defeat as philosophically as possible, and are 
determined to reorganize and become stronger than 
ever: that they will turn military defeat into com- 
mercial victory. While Belgium and northern 
France have been devastated, the Germans have 
maintained their own industrial organizations. They 
have had the use of the labor of from six to ten 
millicns of people, and have accumulated enormous 
supplies of commodities which they will be ready 
to market as soon as the peace treaty is signed. 

Ovr visitor remarked: “For several years we 
will have to buy from Germany certain manufac- 





tured articles which we simply must have in order 
to establish our industries.” 

“Do you mean that you will at once resume 
trade with Germany?” we asked. To which he re- 
plied Not directly, but it amounts to the same 
thing, for we must do it indirectly.” He then went 
on to explain that when Germany dismantled and 


carried off the machinery from the factories in. 


Belgium and northern France, she took much of it 





into the neutral countries of Switzerland and Hol- 
land. There manufacturing companies were organ- 
ized under Swiss and Dutch names, altho owned by 
Germans; and in these factories various things 
have been manufactured which France must buy 
whether she wants to or not, and for which she 
must pay high prices. 

He said that it would take from one to four 
years to get the coal mines of northern France into 


working order; that they had been filled with water 
and caved in and damaged in every way possible; 
that Germany had systematically destroyed every 
industry she possibly could destroy in the captured 
ter: that all the fruit trees had been sawed off 






af 


close to the ground, and everything that could be 
carried off had been carried off. The purpose was 
to completely cripple France industrially. < 
This French captain said very frankly that 
France is afraid of Germany; afraid of her great 
industr organization which she will build up very 


quickly after peace is declared; afraid of the power 
which she will gain by the industrial organization 





of Russia. He said if France seemed to lack en- 
thusiasm for the League of Nations idea, it was 
because e understood Germ=any’s ideals and hopes 
and saw in them a continuing threat against France 
and the rest of the world; that the German territory 
west of the Rhine must be neutralized, and France 
be put in a position to defend herself against the 
next aggression long enough at least to give other 
nations time to come to her rescue. 

Referring to ‘the Zeppelins, this French captain 
said that the notion that the Zeppelin is not suc- 
cessful is erroneous; that while some of those used 
inthe war had been destroyed; yet the Zeppelin is 
& Most formidable weapon of commerce, and that 
Germany is building them in great numbers for the 
uses of peace; but that in case ef war these great 


¢ 


fleets of Zeppelins, with the development which has 
ween mM: in the use of poisoneus gases, would be- 
st terrible menace to both France and 





We were greatly interested in the views of this 
nich captain. He talked philosophically, without 

but as one who simply recognizes a sit- 

idently his belief is that after peace is 
the industrial form of organization which 

id built up so effectively in her own 
nd which had made it possible for her to 
tically the entire world for so long, would 
ed into Austria and Russia, and that Ger- 
: ld soon become the most formidable na- 
“on on earth. Feeling as he does that the German 
Spirit of world-wide conquest is still virile and de- 








Many v 


term} a , 

ng 1, it is not surprising that he and other in- 
;,  u° Frenchmen are greatly concerned over the 
“tation; nor fs it surprising that they question the 
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efficacy of any league of democratic peoples which 
does not prepare for the prompt use of adequate 
force in case of need. When it was suggested that 
the German government was being reorganized on 
democratic lines, he shrugged his shoulders in char- 
acteristic French fashion. 

Whether we agree or disagree with this French 
view, we can find in it some explanation for their 
lack of enthusiasm over the league. 


SH 8:3 
The Right to Co-operate 


HE Minnesota house of representatives recently 
passed a bill which ought to set at rest any 

question as to the right of the farmers of that state 
to codperate and be represented as individuals by 
the officers and agents of their codperative asso- 
ciations. We quote the essential section of the 
bill, as follows: 

“Association for Sale of Certain Products—A co- 
operative association may be formed for the pur- 
pose of selling and otherwise disposing of any of its 
products or the products of its members or of any 
manufacturing or agricultural coéperative associa- 
tion organized under the laws of this state. Its 
certificate of incorporation shall be filed for record 
with the secretary of state, and thereupon it shall 
become a corporation. A majority of the incorpor- 
ators thereof shall be residents of this state, and 
its duration, without renewal, shall not exceed 
twenty years. It shall be lawful for such associa- 
tion or associations to sell its own products as 
well as the products of its members for them, 
either individually or collectively, as the case may 
be. Codperative associations heretofore formed un- 
der this act, and their action in relation to any of 
the things now, or by this amendment authorized, 
are hereby validated and declared lawful.” 

A bill covering the same ground should be 
adopted by the legislature of every other state in 
the west. It is high time for farmers to put to the 
test their right to act collectively. The question as 
to this right has been raised in a number of cases. 
The Illinois milk producers were threatened with 
prosecution because they undertook to bargain for 
the sale of their milk thru their dairymen’s associa- 
tion. 

Have the farmers of the community the same 
right to market their labor thru their own associa- 
tion that has been so generally conceded to labor- 
ing men? If so, since this right has been called in 
question, let us make it clear by statute. If not, 
then it is high time farmers were devising some 
other way of meeting the situation. Farmers are 
not going to form a trust or monopoly; they could 
not, even if they had the inclination. But the 
time has come when they have got to act collect- 
ively. We suggest to farmers of all the western 
states that they should see to it that the legislatures 
now in session adopt laws similar to the Minnesota 
bill above quoted. 


2 leah S Same 
‘*Let George Do It’’ 


HE farmer is by tradition ‘the strong ass, the 

burden-bearer, the “George” of the business 
world. He is called upon to bear the uncertainties 
both of the weather and the market. 

The business world hates uncertainty. It has 
devised the most elaborate machinery to avoid it. 
Business men invest billions of dollars with insur- 
ance companies so ‘that they may pass on to some- 
one else—or at least nake them share the risks— 
the uncertainties of fire, accident and death. Busi- 
ness men have devised the great speculative mar- 
kets so that 'the risk of future price changes may 
be passed on to someone else. The typical business 
man, before he undertakes anything, likes to know 
as closely as possible just what his cost of produc- 
tion will be. He contracts for his material at a 
definite price, and knowing pretty closely what his 
prospective expenses will be, puts his salesmen 
out on the road and sells his product before it is 
yet made. In the late winter and early spring, 
salesmen for cotton goods manufacturers go into 
the great department stores and contract to sell 
them goods to be delivered six months later. Just 
now they are quoting lower prices on cotton goods, 
because the New York futures in cotton are con- 
siderably lower than the cash cotton. The manu- 
facturers have protected themselves by buying cot- 
ton futures. 

Tf the farmer had a rapid turnover like the big 
manufacturers, his position would be intolerable. 
True, he would occasionally make tremendous prof- 
its, but the next year the weather and the market 
might change so that there would be prospects of 
just as tremendous losses. But the farmer has only 
one turnover a year, which means that under the 
best of conditions his profits are rather small as 
gauged by business world standards, and also that 
his losses under unfavorable conditions are so small 
that he can avoid ruin by working himself and his 
family just a little harder. 

The big wheat farmer of the northwest and the 
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cotton farmer of the south are peculiarly suscept- 
ible both to heavy losses and large gains. The big 
busihess man might suggest to the wheat farmer 
that he hedge himself against chance of a falling 
market by selling his crop in the form of a future 
eontract on the Minneapolis board of trade. This 
might prove to be of some insurance against a fall- 
ing market, but still there is some reason for the 
farmer being a little dubious on this point. How- 
ever, there is no insurance against the risk of 
weather and attacks of fungus diseases. 

The farmer has a legitimate reason to complain 
that he bears far more than his share of the un- 
certainties of this world. He has the right to ask 
that business codéperate with him in some method 
of sharing the weather and market risk jointly. 
From the standpoint of the consumer and ‘the busi- 
ness man, the incentive for such coéperation is the 
fact that the farmer could undoubtedly produce 
products more economically were it not for the ex- 
cessive risk which he faces. Unti a satisfactory 
working system of this sort is devised, there are 
bound to be ever stronger protests of the farmer in 
the form of extreme organizations. The demands 
of these organizations may not always be intelli- 
gent; in fact, they may be destructive; but they 
will inevitably be repeated again and again until 
the farmer is able to plan ahead with somewhat 
the same certainty as the business man. The farm- 
er resents being a plaything of chance, 

C3 3 GO 
Chamber of Agriculture 

T THE Trans-Mississippi Readjustment Con- 
4 gress, held at Omaha, February 20th, and at- 
tended by representatives of the various commer- 
cial organizations of the central west, quite a num- 
ber of resolutions were adopted for recommendation 
to congress and 'the government. Among them we 
nete the following: “We recommend that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture call together representatives 
of organized agricultural ‘bodies, for the creation of 
a National Chamber of Commerce, which shall 
serve as a clearing-house for agricultural activities, 
particularly those relating to production and mar- 
keting.” 

There were not very many farmers in aittend- 
ance at this meeting; or, at any rate, less than hal? 
a dozen who took an active part in it. The sugges- 
tion of a National Chamber of Agriculture has been 
made before. We think it originated with some 
farmers’ organization in Michigan. If it could be 
done in the right way, very likely it might be a 
very good thing; but if done in the wrong way, it 
might be a very bad thing for the farmer. Such a 
movement should be promoted, not by representa- 
tives of the chambers of commerce and other busi- 
ness interests, but by the farmers themselves. The 
meeting should be called by the 'thoroly representa- 
tive farm organizations. It should be a Chamber of 
Agriculture in fact as well as in name, and made up 
of well-informed farm representatives who have the 
farmer’s viewpoint. Any organization which truly 
represents farmers must grow from the farm up 
and not from the city down. 


~ ~ 


The Cattle Situation 
OL. I. T. PRYOR, president of the American 
National Live Stock Association, at the an- 
nual meeting of that association, held in Denver, 
Colorado, January 21st, said some things concern- 
ing the live stock supply which are worth general 
reading. 

He gave it as his opinion that there is no great 
shortage of live stock; that the United States has 
more than the normal supply of meat animals, and 
that it is ample to meet all reasonable anticipated 
demands from abroad. He reminded his hearers 
that in 1914, the year after live stock was placed 
on the free list, this country imported $36,000,000 
worth of meat products, mostly beef, from the Ar- 
gentine; and concludes that had it not been for the 
war, imports of beef from the Argentine and other 
South American countries might have materially 
increased. He thinks it is not improbable that this 
same situation may again prevail. Therefore, the 
problem that confronts the cattle man is to regulate 
supplies in 1920 and thereafter to the needs of do- 
mestic consumers. 

Colonel Pryor says very truly that our govern- 
ment is not prepared to protect live stock producers 
from the disasters that would follow overproduc- 
tion. Stockmen are asked to assume all the risks 
that might follow pleas for an increased production, 
and to take their chances of securing a fair return. 
Colonel Pryor is a wise man of long experience in 
the cattle business. 

Ex tS GS 

PEAKING of land for the returned soldiers, a 

Canadian captain tells us that very few of their 
soldiers have any desire to take up farming unless 
they were farmers before they enlisted. He thinks 
most of them will sell their land rights to specu- 
lators. 
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Packers’ Control Bill 

The ll designed to place the larger 
packe nder better government con- 
trol, and to institute some reforms in 
their ys of doing business s Te- 
ported the by Sena nen- 
lricl i I 4 éo 1 J { Ken- 

ck i 1 naea 

In | p ides tor t nsing 
by the Secretary Agriculture, of all 
pack d of alls ds in which 
live s k is the ! of 
commerce Lice S ar forbidden to 
enga n any unfair, unjustly discrim- 
inatory or deceptive practice or device 
in commerce, or » sell or buy live 
stock it ich a way as to apportion 
the supply between themselves or un- 
reasonably affect t price, or to cre- 
ate a iopoly ir e stock or live 
stock products. or to apportion terri- 
tory for carrying « the business, or 
to control prices, or to agree among 


fo! 


person 


the pur- 
from 


lves to do anything 
preventing any 


thems 
pose of 


carrying on a competitive or similar 
business. 
The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 


thorized to enforce these provisions by 


invest ‘gating the facts and reporting 
them io the proper United States at- 
torner. whose duty it shall be to act 
against the offenders, and a fine of not 
to ex 1 $5,000, or imprisonment for 
one year, or both, are named as pen- 
alties The Secre tary ol Ag -ulture 
is further authorized to suspend the 
license f any person or firm in case 
he is satisfied that they are guilty of 
violating the foregoing provisions of 
the ac 

Lic ees are required to keep such 
recor and statements of account as 
make po ble » get at their busi- 
ness ill ] and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is authorized to in- 
vestis uch statements of account 
Penalties are imposed for failure to 
make full and true entries and 
hinde ivy duly l I i cer 
of th vernment 

Pac k« are forl ntoo public 
stock vards, and ars iven \ years 
n which to dispose f their eres 
n the 

Rai! l reauired provid 
themee!ves wv such retriger yr cars 
as may be necessary f the t or- 
tation of fresh meat from the p ig 
plants on tl lines, and must furnish 
such wit due promptness and 
with unvyust discrimination After 
six months from the date of the pass- 
age of the proposed act, railroads are 
forbidden to use refrigerator cars not 
owned controlled by them, unless 
they enter into an agreement for their 
use with the approval of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission 

It will be remembered that the Fed- 
eral ‘ade Commission, after a very 
full investigation of the packing indus- 
try, mode four recommendations: (1) 
That e government acquire thru the 


Railroad Administration all-cars used 
for the transportation of meat animals. 


(2) That the government acquire thru 
the Railroad Administration the prin 
cipal and necessary stock yards, treat- 
ing them as freight depots. (3) That 


the government acquire thru the. Rail- 
road Administration all - privately- 
owned refrigerator cars. (4) That the 
government acquire such branch 
houses, storage plants and warehouses 
as are necessary for the marketing and 
stora f food preduots in the princi- 


pal centers of distribution and con- 
sumption, these to be operated by the 
goverrsnent as public market and sto- 
rage piaces 

The bill as finally agreed upon by 
the senate committee, and reported, 





does not fully cover the recommenda- 
tions of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion It does, hbwever, forbid the 
packers from owning the stock yards; 
and while it does take the refrig- 
erator cars owned by the packers, it 
requires the-railroads to provide them- 
selves with sufficient refrigerator cars 
to furnish satisfactory service to all 
packers upon their lines. And if the 


packer owned refrigerator cars are used 


by the roads, it must be under an 
agreement which meets with the ap 
prova! of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, altho the bill provides 
that the commisston does not ap- 
prove within thirty days, its failure to 
act shall be deemed an agreement to 
the arrangement. 

The bill does not seem to provide 
for the government to take over the 


storage plants and 
the large pack- 


branch hov ld 
warehouses owned 
. 


SES, ( 
by 








e 


rangement for providing such 


rs; 





for the smaller packers. 


t} 
tl 


It 


ie 


seems 
various 
willingness 
peared be 


Oo 


fo 


to be 
packers 


accept, Ww 


a 


bout 





such a 
indicated 
hen 


re the senate committee. It 


WALLACE 


bill as 
their | 
they ap- | 


S 


nor does there seem to be any ar- 
facilities 


| 
does not go as far as those stockmen | 
who have been giving a great deal of | 
attention to the matter think it ought 
to go. And yet, if it should become a 
law, it ought to be he in removing 
a lot of the abuses which have crept 
into the management of the various | 
stock yards, and ought to make it 
possible for the smaller p&ckers to 
compete on better terms than they | 
have been able to compete under the | 
old conditions. There is no chance | 
tl become a law before 


The profit area which began in No- 


iat the bill may 


H og Profits 


vember of 1918 continued thru 


ary, 


19 


19, 


and 


there 


are 


Febru- 


part of the spring and summer. 
The February price, which averaged 
$17.65 in Chicago, was high enough to 
give a fair profit to most men in the 


central part of the corn bDeit. 


| 
that it will continue during the greater | 
i 


indications 


which went into February hogs aver- 


aged 


N 


0. 


$1.486 
2 basis. 
Chicago 


hogs 


per 


bushel 
As a 
have sold 


on 


The corn | 
| 


th 


a Chieago 
ten-year 
during 


average, 


1e 


month of February for a price per cwt 
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the present congress adjourns; and as 


the president 


has 


will not call an extra 
June, there is small chance that defi- 
nite action can come before next fall 


or winter. 


for detailed discussion. 


“A 


prove and stock the farm. 
farm 


soltl 


the 





Income Tax Question 


A Nebraska subscriber writes: 


bought 


a piece of land several 
years ago, paying $3,000 down and the 
balance in the form of a mortgage, and 
borrowed money from the bank to im- 


and 


personal 
Zor $31,350, went to the bank and paid 


and Losses 


equal to 11.6 bushels of such corn: The 
value of this amount of corn this year 
gives $17.24 as the corn price of hogs. 
The actual price was $17.65, giving a 


profit of 41 cents. 


On 


the 


In 


1918 he 
property 


his debt, and found that he owes 





13-bushel 


basis, as promulgated in November of 
1917, the February price of hogs should 
have been $19.17. 
price of hogs for March 


The 
be 
bushel basis). 


will 


corn 


about $18.04 


($20 on the 
If corn prices material- 


13- 


ize as indicated by the Chicago board 
of trade futures, the corn price of hogs 


this 


coming 


($19 on the 


May 


will 


13-bushel basis). 


be around $17 



















































































unusually profitable during the month 
February, 
months extending 
to February, 1919, No. 2 Chicago corn 
As the average of ten 
years, it has required the value of 57.3 
such 


of 


averaged $1.46 
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Steer Profits and Losses 
Well-finished steers continued to be | was about $192. The actual selling 


bushels 
feeder weighing 


gust 
the February market 


into 


of 


a 


1919. 


During. the six 
from August, 1918, | 


| 


corn to convert the | 
1,000 pounds in Au- 
fat steer for 


1,300-pound 
TiWs year 1,000- 


pound feaders in August cost $108.50, 
and the total cost finished in February 


price in February was about $17.50 per 
.50 for a 1,300-pound fat 


ewt., or $227 


steer. 
head. 


The profit was about $35 per 


While fat cattle prices may be re- 


duced 


considerably 


two or three months, it 
well-finished steers would continue to 
be an unusually good market for corn. 
We are now having the reaction to the 
unusual loss period which took place 
during the winter of 1917-18. 


during 
looks as 


the next 


tho 
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$21,000. On what does he pay nesting 
announced that he | tax?” 
session before Our correspondent does give 
enough information to enab! xt 
This gives plenty of time | @2swer this question. He does pg 
state the original price of th; i nor 
the date of purchase. To ge: a} the 
income tax, we would figure out 
this way: i‘ 
If the land was purchas: i. 


March 1, 1913, then he should tak th 


e 
fair value of the land as ite of 
March 1, 1913. To this fair he 
would add the value of any p neat 
improvements he has put on the lang 
after that date. When he s it, he 
would subtract from the se] price 
the value of the land on May 913 
plus the value of the improv: ts he 
had put on it. The differe: vould 
be the profit made on the 1, and 
he would include this amo is in- 
come in his income tax statement 

If the land was purchased after 
March 1, 1913, then the purchase pri¢e 
would be considered the val and to 


this would be added the va! f any 


improvements he had mad which 
would give him the total investment. 
This he would subtract from sell- 
ing price, and the difference ld be 


returned as income. 
The transactions in horse 
ery, hogs, cows, etc., would n 


ichin- 


@ COn- 


sidered in making up the profir jp- 
come from the sale of the land: but 
the profit or loss on these uld be 
returned in another place i: 1e in- 
come report blank. Any inter paid, 
whether on land or on money rowed 


to carry on regular farming operations, 
is, of course, a proper dedu from 
the income return 





Some Interesting Corn Hybrids 


(Continued from third pag 


} 


look at it, you might co 
the cross is less attracti 


ways than either parent 

less it yielded in 1918 ten bus 
per acre than the standard 
Reid’s Yellow Dent under 
conditions. Now, whether 
to be superior to Reid’s \ 
an average of a 
years is rather to be doubt: 
confident, however, that co! 
type can ibe used to good ad 
many sections of the corn | 


ac he Y 
as rarge 








It is always interesting xperi- 
ment with some of the fr: sorts. 
For instance, there is a varie if corm 


from China which throws 
leaves over its tassel. Theoretik 
these should be of value in k 





rosses, 





the hot winds. Our Chiness 
however, yielded at the rate of six 
bushels per acre the past year, under 
conditions where our best crosses pro- 
duced considerably over fifty bushels. 
Four yeans ago we began top-cross- 
ing a certain variety of Montana flint 
with dent corn. This origi! Mon- 
tana flint grew about three high 
and put its ears out about three inches 
from the ground. We have now put 


four top crosses of dqnt corn on it, 
and it has been changed considerably. 
The ear now is a typical example of 
such northern dents as the Minnesota 
23; the kernels are unquestionably 
dented, but they are wide and shallow, 
after the manner of the northern dents 


Our observation of flint and dent cor 
has convinced us that nearly of our 
dent varieties contain a certain amount 
of flint blood, and the farther north 
you go the larger the amount of flint 
blood. 

We have about come to the conelt- 
sion that all of our most popular varie 


ties of dent corn are not in themselvés 


pure strains, but are hybrids of sever 
al types, one of them being flint, 
one the old-fashioned soft or flour 
corn, which used to be so popular 
among the Indians, and one 2 Very 
deep-grained corn with a oe-pes 


type of kernel and late if 
being more nearly a pure 
dent. 





The effect of our corn shows has 
been to reduce the percentage of flint 
blood in our dent varieties. This ha 


had a tendency to bring about 4 pret 
tier corn with a slightly heavier yield 
in long seasons, but with a far large 
percentage of soft corn in short re 


sons. May there not be a chan¢ : 
the judicious increase of flint blood ® 
some of our varieties may be of help 
especially in the northern part of the 
corn belt? 
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UITE naturally the farm- 
ers who have ever looked 
to J. I. Case for the most ad- 
vanced ideas in farm tools, now 
look to J. I. Case for tractor 
plows of superior excellence. 


The faith of these farmers has 
been justified. The J. I. Case 
Tractor Plow combines scien- 
tific design with 
quality con- 
struction in a 
way that brings 
extreme light 
draft. 


In this plow the 
“drag” of furrow 





J. I. Case Horse 
Drawn Plows 


Sulky, Gang, Walker 
models. World's light- 
est draft. Flexible 
beam and “floating” 
bottom insure uniform 
penetration and pre- 
vent shares from 
breaking. Strong, de- 
pendable, convenient. 
See your J. I. Case 
dealer, or write us. 











bottom and land side pressure has 
been eliminated. Besides all the 
weight of the frame is carried on 
J. I. Case dust-proof, easy-lubricat- 
ing, long-distance wheels. 


That’s why this Tractor Plow 
“rides” like a wheeled vehicle instead 
of dragging like astone boat. That’s 
also why more acres per day and 
deeper plowing are possible—and 
extreme fuel economy is attained. 


In addition, the J. I. Case Tractor 
Plow is easily handled from the seat 
of the tractor; has a simple, sturdy 
power lift; and enters and leaves the 
ground instantly, points first, like a 
walking plow. Thus less labor is 
required and a more uniform quality 
of work is done. The tractor is 
made a more profitable investment. 
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He is a dealer who will justify 
your faith as well as ours. He 
will explain the foregoing features 
and many others which have 
resulted from nearly half a century 
of specialized plow building 
experience. 


J. I. CASE PLOW WORKS 


1165 W. Sixth St. 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


Branches and distributing points at 


Minneapolis, Minn. Denver, Cole 
Omaha, Neb Bloomington, Lil. 
Baltimore, Md. Columbus, Ohio 
Washington, D. C. 
Toledo, Ohie Dallas, Texas 
Cedar Rapids, lowa Indianapolis, Ind. 
Saginaw, Mich. Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Kansas City, Me. San Antonio, Texas 
St. Leuis, Me. Des Moines, lowa 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Great Falls, Mont. 
Richmond, Va. Little Rock, Ark. 


Dealers Everywhere 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


See your J. I. Case dealer today. 
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THE Supreme 

Court of Wiscon- 
sin has decided that our 
plows are the “ORIGINAL 
CASE PLOWS,” and that we 
are entitled to the exclusive 
use of the word CASE on all 
plows and tillage implements, 
and in all catalogs and adver- 
tisements of same. 


Notice by any other con- 
cern regarding CASE plows 
is given because of this Su- 
preme Court order, that our 
rights and the rights of the 
public may be protected. 
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The letters appearing under this heading were written by Mr. Henry Wallace 
during the years 1910 to 1915. They were addressed to his great-grandchildren, 
and tell in a very personal way the story of his long and useful life. Publication 


of these letters began in our issue of Dec. 29, 1916. 
These letters must not “§ 
No. 60. 


Professor James Wilson 


ncle Henry's Own Story 








The entire contents of Wallaces’ Farmer are copyrighted each week 
republished. 























For several years prior to 1890, there | would not like to remove my family to 
had been a great deal of dissatisfa Ames, and that I liked my present job 
yma g farmers with reference to better : s 

7 Site : The question occurred fo me: Who 
the I Agricultural College Mr. | can possibly fill this place? At once 
Chamberlain, of Ohio, was then presi the name of James Wilson suggested 
dent at Ames. The college was nom- | itself, He had served three terms in 
inally an agricultural colle ) ery | congress. and earlier in the cislature, 
little agriculture was ta ‘here | put his last term in congress was con- 
were few agricultural s. The | tested by Mr. Frederick, of Marshall- 
great bulk of the teaching on sci town Mr. Wilson managed to stave 
entilic s. Horticuiture, under Pro- | ore the contest till the last day, when 
fessor Budd, was quit ssi a bill was introduced giving a pension 
engineering department was fairly | of some sort to General Grant, who 
strong. but the college as a waS | was then on his deathbed. There was 
scientific rather than agricultural, and | some opposition to this Mr. Wilson 
the science was not particularly well | arose and said that he would withdraw 
applied. The popular course was de- | in favor of Frederick if congress would 
signed for school teachers and those pass this resolution, which was done. 
who wanted a general education He then retired to his farm near 

As an illustration In 1880 I had a | ‘lraer, lowa. 
~Acory x ——— - hog — nore mm 7. I telegraphed him: “Come down on 
irm ,ot Knowins 1OwW oO handie it, . fay) 
I vie to Ames, first notifying Profes- i ne ee 
sor Stalker, head of the veterinary de- peed ones sown eee ene Core 
Pe a ie geo tc the office with his grip in his hand, 
partment, when I would be there. He | ang said: “Where do you want. me 
met me at the train, and on the way | to go” : 
out I asked him if th was any hog | “Nowhere.” I answered 
cholera about. He said there was some | “Then why did you send me that 
in the neighborhood I asked him if dispatch?” : 7 
there was any at the college farm, and | ~ 1 «e lied “I want you to be pro- 
he said there was not My-oldest son fi I - : Pusey ie eat : 
: fessor of agriculture at Ames 
was a student there at the time. I was “t am not fit for it.” he said. “Do 
to take dinner with him, and aS We | won think so?” 
went into the building he asked me | * “In one sense, no,” was my answer, 
met ate Wane neers tee ear oe “and in another sense you are. You 
shoehorn © | have not had an agricultural college 


. . = . training, but you are educated on agri- 
“We have it here, too,” he replied é eg ; ag 


feeding, at which you are an adept; 
and you can get money from the leg- 
islature as no other man can. If we 
can make the change at all, we can get 
two college-bred men to take up the 
scientific end of it.” 

He said: “I thought you wanted me 
to go and straighten out somebody who 
was wrong.” 

After talking the thing over till mid- 
night, he said: “Well, if you say so, 
and I don’t have to bat an eye or 
crook a finger to get the place, I'll ac- 
cept it.” 

“Don’t let anybody know what you 
are here for,” was my reply; “but wait 
until you hear from the board of trus- 
tees.” 

What to with these 
when they together thing 
that bothered me a good deal. The day 
before, two or three of them came into 


do committees 


was a 


got 


the meeting, and I discovered that 
some of the dairy committee and some 
of the Alliance committee were ready 
to oppose anything that I wanted I 
therefore wrote out on my own type- 
writer a memorandum of what I 


the 








thought committee should do, gave 


tant, and told him tos 





it to my assis ip 
it into the Alliance member's pocket 
and wink at him. ; 

The meeting was called together. I 
said I did not think it necessary to 
have any formal organization; that 
this was a sort of heart-to-heart talk; 


and so we spent the afternoon talking 
over the necessity for a change in the 
presidency of the college and also in 
the professor of agriculture. At the 
close of the meeting I said that as we 
had been discussing merely general 
principles that afternoon, we would 
not take up the candidates; but that if 
we could get the change made, we no 


doubt could fill the places satisfac- 
torily, and went on to say: 
“Mr. Post is the secretary of the 


Alliance, which is the largest commit- 
tee, and to that kind of 
business, he can doubtless prepare a 
statement tomorrow morning, which 
we will accept the action of the 
joint committee 

The next morning he made a state- 
ment, which was accepted. It was 
simply an enlargement of the memo- 
randa I had prepared, but written out 


being used 


as 


in his own notebook at some length, 
leaving blank spaces for the names 





‘Stetrar tag~ none mae? © aaek cultural lines. You can teach general 
ae a yee eve Sn sic farming, heredity, stock breeding and 
i 

“Stalker doesn’t know.” 





Yet he was at the head of the depart- 
ment of veterinary science After we 
came out, I asked Stalker take a 
walk, and led the way to the hog barns 

and there were hogs lying around in 


to 


all stages of the disease—well, dying 
and dead 

I said to him: “I thought you told 
me you had no hog cholera on the 
farm.” 

“Well, I didn’t know it.” 


I went to Professor Knapp, and said: 
funny thing that | come here 
to get help for hog cholera, and Stalk- 
er says you have none here, and yet 
you are rotten with it.” 

His reply was: “What's the use of 
telling Stalker anything about it?” 

This will show something of the con- 
dition of things at the college 

In my writings I had urged that 
more attention be given to agriculture 
at Ames. We had printed a cartoon— 
a barnyard scene. A dehorned Short- 
horn bull was crouching in one corner, 
while various other bulls with Texas 
horns, labeled “Ethics,” “Economics,” 

tc., were goring the life out of the 


“It’s a 

















t 
Short-horn bull in his own barnyard. 
The college was at that time gov- 
erned by a board of trustees, who were 
selected on account of their political 
services rather than for anything they 
knew about agriculture. The protest 
against the general condition of things 
was so great that each of the three 
societies appointed what was called 
the agricultural college committee. The 
Improved Stock Breeders’ Association 





county, lowa 


bath, December Ist 


cities. 


met at Oskaloosa, where John B. Grin- , ; 
nell, who had been a member of the is a credit both to the congregation and to the county. 
association from the beginning, bade | thing 


The auditorium h 
building is heated by a 


site 


us a pathetic farewell, saying that he 
would not live to see another meeting 











James Wilson was appointed chairman rooms both to the east and south, which, in case of need, can be thrown 
of the committee on the agricultural | into the main auditorium Underneath the entire building is a well- 
college I was appointed next, and finished basement, divided into rooms for coal, kitchen, dining-rom, cloak 
there was someone else whose name | room and electric plant 
have forgotten. The dairymen, at i The membership numbers 136, all farmers, and the entire cost of the 
convention that winter, appoint: building has been raised by them and the people roundabout who join 
committee, and so did the Fa with them in worship. It is a fine thing that churches of this sort are 
Alliance. being built in the country. Perhaps the existence this thriving congre- 
Subsequent to these appointments gation has had a lot to do with the splendid record made by Harlan 
Professor Budd came down to see me township in the various war activities, and especially the liberal contri- 
) 





t Si there would be a change butiens which have been 

it t if I wanted a professorship lent enterprises connected with the war. 
at the college, I could easily vet it I | Johnston. 
told him that I did not want it, that I 





A Live Country Church 


We print herewith the picture of the newly-erected Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church, located five miles out of the city of Clarinda, in Page 
As will be seen, it is a beautiful, commodious building. 
has just been completed at a cost of $18,000, and was dedicated on Sab- 
In the afternoon a fraternal meeting was held, in 
which short addresses were made by visiting ministers from neighboring 


This church is located in the center of a fine farming community, and 
about it is that it is the third church building erected on the same 


as a slanting floor comfortably 
good furnace. T! 


made by the people there for 


It 


An interesting 


seated, and the 
small Sabbath school 


Pre are 


the various benevo- 
The pastor is the Reverend S. J 

















Someone proposed the name of Mr. 
Beardshear for president of the col- 
lege; and as he was the principal of 
the high school, within a block of my 
residence, I cheerfully assented, and 
it was unanimous. There was a good 
deal of maneuvering as to who should 
name the professor of agriculture. | 
declined to do so, but finally someone 


suggested James Wilson. I opposed 
him, on the ground that he did not 


have an agricultural college training 


Ss 


that his experience had been mainly 
political, and that while he was an ex- 
cellent farmer, we ought to get 18 


man of broader culture. Those who 
differed with me evidently figured ¢! 
I was fishing for the place myself, and 


became quite vehement in their adyo- 
cacy of Mr. Wilson. After making two 
or three speeches on the subject iid 
that I was not going to stand out 
against the opinion of the rest at 
the committee seemed to be ni- 
mous in the choice of Mr. Wilson, an¢ 
I would offer no further resistance. 
Mr. Post was nominated as the n to 
present the reSolution to the board, 
which he did the next morning ir 
prudential reasons, I stayed aw 

Mr. Wilson was sent for, cam n. 
and accepted the appointment en 
came to the office and said You 
have gotten me into this business, and 
now you must stand by me.” 

Ve of course agreed unanimously to 


stand by him, and James Wilso: ; 
came professor of agriculture ’ 
college at Ames. Mr. C. F. Curtiss and 





Mr. David Kent were elected 
ants. The real work of the Col! yf 
Agriculture began with the e on 
of Mr. Beardshear as president and 
James Wilson as professor of agricul- 
ture. 
(To be continued) 
4 b J 
Soldiers’ Insurance 
The circular matter issued t S- 
charged soldiers concerning their war 
insurance has led to considerable con- 
fusion and misunderstanding From 


some of this circular matter it would 


appear that in case of death the in- 
surance would be paid to beneficiaries 
only in case they were actually de- 
pendent. 


Mr. Glass, the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, has issued a statement clearing 


up this matter. He says that the in- 
surance is payable to the beneficiary 
no matter whether that beneficiary be 


dependent or not, provided only at 
the beneficiary be a wife, child 
child, parent, brother or sister 





The Value of Silage 


An lowa correspondent writes 

“What can I afford to pay for good 
corn silage when I can buy good 
at $17 a ton, corn at $1.15 a bus 
and oats at 46 cents a bushel? | can 
buy good silage for $11 a ton, but will 
have to haul it half a mile. I would b 
feeding it to cows that will be fresh 
soon.” 

It is ordinarily figured that good sil- 
age is worth from one-third to one-half 
as much as hay, or that it takes about 
six bushels of corn or twelve bushels 


of oats to equal in value one ton of sil- 
age. With prices as quoted by our cor- 
respondent, we would ordinarily figure 
silage as worth around $8 a ton Of 
course, for feeding milk cows a 
month or so in March and Ap! it 
might be worth considerably more than 


this. However, in view of the fact 
that our correspondent will have to 
haul this silage half a mile, we scarce 
ly see how he can afford to pay $11 4 
ton when other feeds are as cheap as 
he quotes*them. 


lowa Threshermen to Meet—Thic as5- 
sociation of Iowa Threshermen holds 
its annual meeting in Des Moines on 
March 10th and 11th. Officials of the 
company anticipate a large attendance 
of threshermen from all parts of the 
state. Matters of interest and moment 
to the trade will be taken up, and 4 
unified policy adopted. 

Short-horn Breeders’ Exhibition ond 
Sale—A large stock exhibition and sale 


will be held at the fair grounds at Des 
Moines, March 10th, 11th and 12th, bY 
the Iowa Short-horn Breeders’ AsS0- 
ciation. Over 490 entries of rize 
stock have been received for the yw. 
Professor Kildee, of Ames, and Jona 


Garden, of Wapello, will award a 
totaling $1,000 in the first day's 
stock 


succeeding 


bit will be sold at auc 


two days. 


ion. The 
t the 


tron 
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VERY PERFEX Radiator is perfect when it 
FE, leaves the factory. It is triple-tested before 
having attached to it our final inspector’s 
“Approved” tag. 
Three Conclusive Tests 
First test is by compressed air and water—to 
show that the radiator is absolutely leak-proof. Second 
test is by live, hot steam, under working pressure to 
duplicate actual service conditions. Third test is by 
excessive vibration to prove radiator capable of with- 
standing severe jolts and jars of field work. 


Used on 64 Tractor Models 


In 8 years of success under the most gruelling 
service on powerful tractor motors PERFEX has 
proven so Satisfactory that 64 leading tractor modeis 
are now using PERFEX as standard equipment. 


The verdict of these prominent manufacturers is conclu- 
sive. PERFEX< is rated the leader of all heavy-duty radiators. 


Triple Tested for 
Your Protection 
















PERFEX Avoids Delays 


No matter how finely constructed your tractor may be, 
otherwise, it isn’t worth having if its radiator is faulty. 


Loss of power, waste of gas and oil, overheated engine, 
delays, break-downs, constant expense—these are the things 
you surely face if you get an inferior radiator. 


PERFEX withstands the terrific strains of heaviest field 
or belt work. Its scientific design and rugged construction are 
equal to the emergencies of any work or any weather. 


Some Perfex Features 


Our patented “Elastic Slit” insures greatest possible core 
flexibility—the biggest feature in a heavy-duty radiator. Half 
the radiator trouble is caused by rigid cores which crack and 
break. PERFEX gives under strains and thus resists damage. 


Channel plates are of pure copper, with extra large water 
passages. Air flow is entirely unobstructed. There are no 
fins or obstructions to clog or collect dirt. 


Heavy bonded connections, patented seamless facing — all 
add to PERFEX cooling efficiency and unusual durability. 


Write us for names of tractors which are equipped with PERFEX Radiator. Select your tractor from this list and you will avoid many 
troubles and expenses caused by inferior radiation. You can get a PERFEX-equipped tractor at almost any price and in all popular sizes. 


Perfex Radiator Company $3 


844 Flett Avenue, Racine, Wisconsin 
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The 
lowa 
house 
March recess, 
important work of the 


Thirty-eighth General Assembly 
returned to its labors at the 
this week, following the 
facing the most 
session 


of 
state 
first of 


special house committee, of 
Colonel M. L. Temple, of Os- 
is chairman, will promptly take 
investigation of the pardon of 
of Ida Grove, by Gov- 


The 
which 
ceola, 
up the 
Ernest Rathbun, 
ernor Harding. 

The joint sub-committee on high- 
ways, which has been working since 
early in the session, drafting a road 
bill and burnimg not a little midnight 
electricity, will submit its bill soon, 
which will provide for a system of 
hard-surface roads in lowa, and which 
will within two or three weeks come 
on the floor of ‘the house and the sen- 
ate for debate. 


Other important measures 
must be acted on include: 

Primary suffrage, granting the right 
to lowa women to vote in the primar- 
ies where candidates are nominated 
for office, and to vote in caucuses and 
in conventions. Bills providing for this 
have already been reported out in both 
the house and senate, the house elec- 
tions committee recommending pass- 
age and the senate committee making 
no recommendation. 

Repeal of the non-partisan judiciary 
flaw as provided for in the bill by Sen- 
ator Price, of Albia, and which was 
voted for thru a bill which passed both 
houses of the Thirty-seventh General 
Assembly, but was vetoed by the gov- 
ernor. This measure has not yet been 
reported out by the senate committee 
to which it was referred, but early ac- 
tion is looked for. 

Repeal of the present laws regulat- 
ing the observance of the Sabbath 
generally called the Sunday “blue” 
Jaws—which measure was _ passed 
by the senate and ‘is yet to ‘be acted on 
by the house. The bill which passed 
the senate does not apply to towns of 
6,000 or less, but in towns larger it sets 
forth the lines of business which can 
legally operate on Sunday, and permits 


which 


Sunday ‘baseball and theaters after 
1 p. m. 

Repeal of the present cigaret law 
thru the passage by the heuse of the 
Rule bill, which already has passed 
the senate. The Rule bill prevents the 
sale of cigarets to minors under nine- 
teen, but licenses the sale to adults 
and repeals the present prohibitive 
statute which it claimed is nullified 
by an interstate commerce act 

Some revision of the present seed 
Jaws, to more amply protect the pur- 
chaser of seed in securing what he 
‘bargains for Senator White, of Ben- 
ton county, had a bill up in the senate 
looking toward better protection to the 
buyer of seed, but after some debate 
it was referre d to a committee for re- 
drafting Senator White had a section 
in the bill which would make the sell- 
er liable for an action brought in the 
courts of the county where the buyer 
lived, and this was objected to so 
strongly that the author of the bill 
asked to have it referred to the senate 
agricu'tural committee for re-drafting 
* An appropriation of $75,000 to the 


attorney general's department annual- 
ly for the next two years, for the state 
agents’ work. This bill passed the 
house after a hard fight, and is due to 
come up soon in the senate. 

The foregoing are some of the mea- 
sures the returning legislators are to 
face these coming days. 

The two most important measures 
passed by the assembly before its ad- 
journment February 26th for its first 
of March recess were the ratification 
of the national prohibitory amendment 
and the county agricultural associa- 
tion bill 

The latter measure met determined 
opposition in both the house and sen- 
ate, but nevertheless passed ‘both 
houses by a big vote, going thru the 
house by a vote of 86 to 20 and thru 
the senate, 41 to 7. The measure will 
become a law on signature by the gov- 
ernor and official publication, so that 
it will become operative practically at 
once. As passed ‘by the assembly, it 
makes it mandatory on boards of su- 
pervisors in counties where county ag- 
ricultural associations are now main- 
tained with 200 members or more, to 
appropriate for the aid of the associa- 
tion a sum equal to the amount paid in 
annusily by the members as dues, but 
in corvties 2 


25.000 this is not to 


ex- 
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ceed $5,000 annually, and in counties 
of less population the maximum is 
$3,000. The necessity for this law 
comes about because of a federal law 
going into effect in July, which forbids 
the use of funds contributed by indi- 
vidual subscription for educational 
purposes. The federal law was de- 
signed to hit wealthy corporations that 
found educational institutes or estab- 
lish funds to distribute to educational 
institutions, it being claimed that cor- 
porations in this way improperly gain 
advantage. It was not thought when 
the federal law went into effect that 
it would hit the lowa county crop 
agent system, ‘but it seems that it does. 
It was charged in the debate on this 
bill that the Non-Partisan League has 
been fighting the county agricultural 
associations, and was opposing this 
bill. One section of the bill which was 
especially attacked was the provision 
making it mandatory on the super- 
visors to make the appropriation. The 
opponents of the bill failed to eradicate 
this section, however. 

The road ‘bill soon to be introduced 
is the product of the suggestions and 
experience of read supervisors, farm- 
ers, highway engineers and others, and 
is the outgrowth of agitation and dis- 
cussion of the road question in Iowa 
for a decade. The committee has 
sought and secured the suggestions of 
every one it could on this measure, and 
its conferences have been open to all. 
The committee has given out a state- 
ment outlining the sundry features of 
the proposed road bill as follows: 

“To create a system of substantial 
and durable highway improvements 
for each county, codrdinate same with 
requirements of federal government, 
and secure the benefit of present and 
future aid acts, and pledge the state 
to meet same. 

“To divide the highways of the state 
into a primary system and a secondary 
system, the primary system (embrac- 
ing about 6,000 miles) to consist of 
the main market roads which connect 
all county-seat towns and cities and 
main market centers, being the inter- 
county system already designated un- 
der the federal aid act, and to which all 
federal aid is expressly limited. 

“To provide for the grading and the 
draining of said primary system by 
each county from funds derived wholly 
from motor vehicles and federal aid, 
and to provide for the hard surfacing 
thereof, such hard surfacing to be paid 
75 per cent from the motor vehicles 
and federal aid fund 25 per cent 


and 25 
from special assessments on abutting 


and adjacent property within zones 
benefited 

“To create a primary road fund for 
the development of the primary road 





Butter 


$1.30, standard 
at $40 per ton, 
oil meal at $64, 


at central mar- 


With 
oats at 


No. 2 
58 


corn at 


cents, bran 
cottonseed meal at $63, 
and gluten feed at $52 
kets, with hay at $20 per ton on farms, 
and with labor at cents an hour, 
the cost of butter at Elgin or Chicago, 
as measured by the ten-year ratio, was 
60 cents for the month of February, 
1919. The actual price was 49 cents, 
or a loss of 11 cents. 

The ten-year ratio method, 
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Hog House 


That Will Let In The Winter Sun 


Use the ‘‘Keep the Pigs in the Parlor” kind. Give hogs the con 
4 vthe use of Monitor Twin Windows: aw 


fort of a sun parlor 


and the pure 


air of out of doors without dangerous drafts by the useof Monitor Cupolas. 
MO grow fat quicker and make more money for you. 


ITOR Twin windows 


MO 


in the winter sun as well as the summer sun. 


‘hey are three 


times as large and will let in four times the light as the Old stoi windows. 


Don't fall to see Monitors sr you Ask Fe oe desler for 
Model House. pau 


of the Monitor 


free bine nts 
letely ventilated, and ponent te t 


Tf he hasn't them, send us a 


LICHTY METAL PRODUCTS CO., 


912 Sycamore $1. 


WATERLOO, 1OWA 








system, consisting of (a) federal aid 
funds already available; (‘b) federal 
aid funds hereafter appropriated; (c) 
receipts from motor vehicles; (4) pro- 
ceeds of special assessments. 

“This primary fund, it is believed, 
will produce per annum from motor 
vehicles and federal aid alone (and not 
including special benefit assessments) 
about $8,000,000 on present registration 
of motor vehicles, with anticipated 
changes. This fund to be devoted ex- 
clusively to pay for draining, grading 
and hard surfacing the primary road 
system and to the retirement of any 
bonds which may be issued for such 
purposes, in case a county votes to 
anticipate such revenue, this primary 
road fund to be apportioned to the va- 
rious counties the same as is done un- 
der the Iowa federal aid law, namely, 
according to area. 

“It is contemplated that the courty 
shall have three options: (a) To drain 
and grade all of the primary road sys- 
tem before doing any hard surfacing; 
(b) to hard surface (always after 
draining and grading) year by year as 
the primary road fund becomes avail- 
able, or (c) to anticipate its revenue 
from the primary road fund for such 
purposes by issuing bonds on a vote of 
the people, such bonds to be redeemed 
from revenues coming from the pri- 
mary road fund, and (in case of hard 
surfacing) also from special benefit 
assessments as stated above. 





Profits and Losses 


Chicago milk in February 
of $3.40, as compared with an actual 
price of $3.50 The ten-year ratio 
price for March will be about $3.08 per 
ewt. The Chicago milk producers, 
during the past two years, have been 
faring much better than the farmer 
producing cream for the creameries. 
The reason doubtless the superior 
organization of the milk producers. 
The small dairymen supplying cream- 
eries have had absolutely nothing to 
say as to what they should get for a 


a price for 


is 










































































plied to prices in the foregoing, gives | pound of butter-fat in their cream. 
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“If the county desires to anticipate 
its revenue from the primary road 
fund for development of the primary 
road system, it may vote so ‘to do, and 
authorize at one election the issuance 
of sufficient bonds to complete same, 
but to be issned from time to time as 
contracts on sections of the roads are 
‘et and completed. Or the counties 
may make tentative contracts for the 
development of such roads and submit 
to the voters the question of validating 
such specific contracts and the issu- 
ance of bonis to pay therefor.” 

The statement further declares that 
improvement of the secondary road 
system will be provided for thru the 
funds already authorized i 
fevies, and that none of the levies 
have always been made for th¢ 
provement ef the county and townshij 
roads will be interfered with t is 
probable some plan of closing up un- 
used roads may be devised, wh will 
cut off some of the expense of town- 
ship road-maintenance. 

Both the senate and the hou 
fore adjournment, passed a ll by 
Representative Durbin, of M 
ty, which compels school di 
hold at least eight months of 
each year. Heretofore the law 
quired only six months, an is 
contended that many rural ; 
did not continue their sc! 
longer than ‘the law allowed,’ 
the disadvantage of the pupils 

Senator Balkema, of Sioux ty 
secured the passage thru the ; 

a bill prohibiting stock ru 

large on the highways, which 

come up for consideration in t 

This measure met determined 

tion from some of the farmer 1 rs 
of the senate. 

It is anticipated that the pr 
sembiy will continue thru 
first or second week of Apr 
the rules, no bills except < 
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bis can be imtroduced after Marca 
15th. Up to February 26th, w e 
bills ha 


spring recess was taken, 393 ‘ad 
been introduced in the house and »- 


in the senate. Two years ago, by the 
time the March recess came, +5! DilS 
had been introduced in the house and 
383 in the senate. 

Wheat on Spring Plowing 

A South Dakota correspondent 
writes: 

“I am thinking of plowing twenty 
five acres of stubble and sowing it © 
wheat. How will the wheat do oH 
spring plowing?” 

The important thing with spr 
wheat is to get it in early. Spring 
plowing necessarily means : lay ot 


at least a week, and probabl) 
This delay in the seeding 
wheat often is fatal. For this 
most spring wheat is seeded e! 
fall plowing or on disked < sts 
ground. Since spring wheat next ! 
will probably se!l far above i : 
nary relationship to corn and oats, 
may pay our correspondent to ‘as 
chance and spring plow this grains 
ble land for spring wheat, eve! 
is thereby compelled to seed 
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A tractor laid up for 3 vepairs 
earns no money. f 
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’ road 
rimary 
fo, and 
suance 
same, 
ime as 
ds are 
punties 
‘or the 
submit 
dating 
B issu- 
pee Your tractor earns money only while it is working—and it 
ru the costs you more than the repair bill when it lays off at the 
es that height of a season. 
mit fs Yet experts agree that from 754 to 90 of all tractor troubles 
could be avoided by correct lubrication. That is why it is vitally 
important that you find the right lubricating oil—and stick to it. 
y There is only one tractor oil guaranteed and certified to bya 
chemist’s seal on every barrel— 
The Certified Oil 
Quaker State Tractor Oil is positively perfect lubrication — freedom from 
the highest grade tractor lubricant scored cylinders, worn pistons, pitted 
on the market. Its viscosity, or valves, and all the engine troubles 
reh body,” is just right to keep moving caused by carbon deposits left by the 
“ = see ee rubbing to- average oil. Quaker State Tractor 
g2 gether ee ee oe) Oil will keep your tractor in the field 
the out” under the tremendous heat gen- : A 
ils ; ; " —ready for constant, efficient service 
a“ erated by tractor engines; and it h dit 
leaves the lowest carbon residue of “702 you need li. 
aa any lubricant carrying the same high Ask your dealer today for genuine 
we flash” and “fire” points. Quaker State Tractor Oil. If he can- 
ae Quaker State Tractor Oil means not supply you, write to us. 
a 
oa Booklet ‘‘E,’’ describing correct tractor 
Spring lubrication, will be sent upon request. 


Phinny Brothers Company, Oil City, Pennsylvania 


(Makers also of the celebrated Quaker State Medium Oil for automobiles, used and reeommended 
to owners and dealers by the Franklin Automobile Company; Quaker State Transmission Oil, 
Quaker State Cup Grease, Quaker State Graphite Grease, and Quaker State Cold Test Oil) 
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oy: 


McGrath’s* 

quick, easy, 

sure — 

imm 

ately mae ho faect of all worms. Keeps them in 

condition to fatten uichety A practical, guar- 
teed success—used by hog raisers, veterinarians 

sgviculteral colleges—and only 6 cents a dose! 


BIG ” HOG TREATING 


INSTRUMENTS & 
WORM CAPSULES 
A wonderfal, sure remedy that reaches the right spot 
in pro; ope dosage. One capsule for up to “ 1 
€ 


Two for larger animals. Simple as B,C. Money 
back if not satisfied with results. We take all the risk. 
R ER FROM™ 10 Oe nO apsuies 
0 D This Ad. —s 60. Pig Gun Outfit for 
administering only ”. oth only $9.00 i 

with simple directions; ch h... prepaid. Remit 
money order or check. Money back if you want, Yd 
® COUNTY AGENTS WANTED. Write for particulars. 


J.T. McGRATH & $OK,215 Douglas St., Bloomington, fl. 
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SAVE $43 


Gen -ne $100 
Brand new, never used. 











Viver Typewriters now $67. 
Direct from factory | 


to you. Not second-hand, not rebuilt And 
we ship you an Oliver for free trial. No pay- 
ment down. Keep it or return it. If you want 
to own it, pay us only $3 per month. This is 
the greatest typewriter bargain on earth. 
You save $48. Write today for full partic- 
ulars, including our 
book, “The Typewriter 
on The Farm.’ Then 
we will send you an 
Oliver for free trial. 
Write now. 
The Oliver Typewriter Co. 


3362 Oliver i how F uilding 
Chicago, Ul. (13.07) 


Easier Shearing 


Shear with a machine—get more and better wool 
—savyes you tired arms or swollen wrists Do it 
quickly without scarring the sheep. Machine shear 
ing gets 15% more wool and leaves a smooth even 
stubble that will increase next season's growth, Get 
a Stewart No. 9 Ball Bearing Shearing Machine 
Price 814. Send ¢2—pay balance on arrival. Write 
for catalog 

CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 
Dept. B. 117, 12th St. and Central Ave., Chicago, D1 
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“sai $195 


Special Bargain Price 


Your chance to get one of these well- 
known corn testers almost at cost. A 

For a short time 

sold at a big reduction, 

Made of high grade cypress, strongly 


wonderful bargain. 


built. Made especially for ear-testin 
but can be used for general test as well. 
No lamp—no bother. Not ing of ears. 
A positive earth test Soins nattre’s 
conditions. 12-year old boy can fill it in 
15 minutes without mistakes. 

Now is the time to test your .corn, 
Don’t risk a crop failure with untested 
seed 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money 


back. You can’t lose, This is a Real 
Bargain. Sent postpaid, ready to use, for 
$1.9S, within the 4th zone. Order today. 


MUN CORN TESTER CO. 
Box C-1 _ FROST, MINN. 


MINNESOTA GROWN 


RED CLOVER, TIMOTHY 


and Alsike Mixed 
AND OTHER NORTHERN GROWN SEEDS 
Write for free samples and our freight paid 
price list 
NORTHERN FIELD SEED Co. 
Winena. Minnesota 


The best soll will produce. Grown on our own 
1200 acre seed farm. All varieties. Also seed wheat, 


barley, seed oats, grase seed. Send for free catalog 
Moftreer Bres. Seed Farms, Ooburyg. ta. 

















Pedig. “lowa 103” Seed Oats 


of extra fine quality, free from noxious weed seeds 
Price 75c, car lot only; 95c recleaned, bags free 


James Knotek & Sons, BR. 2., Kiverside, lowa 





ees STRAEN of early maturing, high 
yleiding, Reid's Yellow Dent seed corn. Prices 





reasonable. Heary W. Zehr, Washington, 11! 
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Hog Receipes and Prices 


At this» writing the hog price for 
March is still indefinite. As a result, 
there have been tremendous receipts, 
and the price has been reduced to the 
minimum. Receipts may continue fair- 
ly heavy during the first two or three 


March, but 


to develop the last wee 


we are expecting 
kin 


weeks in 
a shortage 
March or early in April 
The 


percentage ¢ 


following table gives data as to 


ff ten-year average for re- 











ceipts and prices as they have pre- 
vailed week by week from March 1, 
1918, to date: 
7 ws 
& | 2 b& bo 
flog, & 
~ oa» ~ 
We bee a 
Bel fe | ow 
beer eee ¥- 
geiseize 
i 3 = 3 as 
eon |i=s! eon 
wep ES) Be 
S2ie2)| Se 
Sei en | ae 
a ia io. 
March 1 to 7 ..| 186 | 126 | 200 
March 7 to 14 ..-| 158 | 142 202 
March 14 to-21 .....' 170 | 174 203 
March 21 to 28 ..... 186 | 166 200 
March 28 to April 4.) 140 | 147 196 
April 4 @o Ti...... 180 | 158 199 
Aral G2 te 38 ......00 170 | 155 202 
April 18 ‘to 26 ...... 155 | 138 199 
April 25 to May 2 ..| 109 | 117 202 
May 2to 9.......| 133 | 123 | 204 
May 9 to 16 132 | 112 202 
May 16 to 23 .......- 100 98 203 
May Ze 40 20.00.05. 116 | 100 195 
May 30 to June 7 63 77 195 
June 7 to 14 ...... 100 | 115 194 
June -14 to 21 ...... 120 | 114 192 
June 21 to 38 ...... 94 | 108 190 
June 28 to July 5 ..| 130 | 116 192 
July 65 t0-12 .......] 130 | 130 195 
July 12 t0 19 ..... 130 | 128 207 
July 19 to 26 ...... 112 | 118 210 
July 26 to August 2.) 107 | 118 214 
August 2to 9.....) 98 | 113 217 
August 9 to 16... 103 | 111 211 
August 16 to 23.. 98 | 104 206 
August 23 to 30..... 84 | 108 | 207 
August 30 to Sept. 6! 83 {| 102 | 210 
at. Ste Be .. <0 86 | 103 | 212 
Sept. 13 to 20 ...... 107 | 112} 218 
Sept. 20 to 27 ...... 100 | 104 | 209 
Sept. 27 to Oct. 4 ..} 119 | 113 209 
oe Sh 1 122 | 127 | 203 
Oct. 11 do 4B... «+. 113 | 110 198 
ee: Re See Biccwn 115 | 112 194 
Dak; BE Wi OL. .s.s502 1 119 | 112 208 
Nov eS aerere 1 142 | 125 211 
Nov. 8 to 15 111 120 209 
Nov. 15 to 22 ... 140 | 136 210 
Nov. 22 to 29 .. 70 | 118 213 
Nov. 29 to Dec. 6 157 | 144 211 
Dec. 6 to 13 98 | 142 210 
Dec. 13 to 20 163 | 173 212 
Dec. 20 to 27 .. .| % |] 128 210 
Dec. 27 to Jan. 2....! 117 | 120 209 
Jan. 2to 9 126 | 148 | 207 
Jan. 9$ to 16 161 | 148 204 
Jan. 16 to 23 130 | 140 202 
Jan. 33 to BO ....65- 131 | 135 201 
Jan. 30 to Feb. 6 84 | 106 197 
Feb 6 to 13 : mi Ye 123 199 
Feb. 13 to 20 146 | 146 194 
Feb. 20 ‘to 27 163 | 165 190 





For the ensuing week the ten-year 
average has been 160,700 hogs at Chi- 
cago, 520,300 hogs at the eleven mar- 
kets, and a price of $9.72. If we figure 
on the basis of 120 per cent of the 
ten-year average for receipts, we-get 
192.840 at Chicago and 624,360 at the 
eleven markets. If the price is 190 per 
cent of the average, we get $18.47 as 
the answer 


Breeding for Second Litters 


An Towa subscriber writes: 

“IT have four sows which are to far- 
row in April, and I would like to breed 
them back for another litter. Is there 
any certainty of being able to do this 
on the third day after the litter is far- 
rowed?” 

It is not always easy to get the sow 
to take the boar while she is nursing 
her litter of pigs. Sometimes a sow 
can be re-bred on the third day. If 
the sows run next to the pen in which 


the boar is kept, or if he is allowed 
to run out with them an hour or two 
every day, that is the most certain 


way of breeding. Very often the sow 
will take the boar the day after she 
has lost one of her pigs. 
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SURE DEATH to 
OG WORMS 


OR MONET RETUNDED 














You can now rid your hogs of every single worm—large and 
small—and make every worm infested hog healthy, vigorous and in 
cofdition to take on weight at a very rapid rate. 


The day of uncertain worm remedies has passed and gone for- 
ever. The scientific way and the only sure way is to treat each hog 
separately with the original and only worm capsule that has been 
used and recommended for many months by Agricultural Colleges, 
Farm Advisers and leading hog raisers in every part of the 
United States. 
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Are the ones referred to in an article in the Breeders Gazette in which it speaks of 
the great popularity of this treatment. There are imitations. If you want sure and 
quick results, get the genuine Bonnett's “Big B” Special Formula Worm Capsules, 
which etand in a class which has not been equaled. 


READ THESE LETTERS 


Mr. L. O. BURGETT of Oquawka, Ill., writes;/ Mr. W. G@. COLE of Bioomington, Ill., writes 
“The Pig Gan, Speculum and ‘Big B’ Capsules | “] have used your ‘Big B’ Worm Capsules on m 
‘eon = y — I got — —_on 90 | hogs for several months and havenever f 
ead of fall pigee going over, and tosay that lem anything that equals them. It is the one pract! 


pleased only half expresses it. I shut them off 
feed for 12 hours and they sure did pass the worms | ©4l way of ridding hogs of worms, as each hog is 
sure to get the proper dose. which is not true the 


the next day. All the worms were dead. I have 
been raising hogs all my life and never saw any-| Old way when the remedy is mixed with the feed 
thing equal to this method of getting ridof worms. | I can recommend Bonnett'’s ‘Big B' Worm (ar 
Enclosed you will find my check for ¢25, for which | sules to all stock rateers who want the best rem 
please send me 500 more ‘Big B’ Worm Capsules."’ | edy for the purpose.” 
One 5c capsule to each hog up to 75 pounds. Larger ones require two 
FULLY GUARANTEED 
Bonnett’s “Big B” Worm Capsules and Pig Gun Outfit are sold with the under- 
standing that we promptly refund full purchase price if:not satisfed. 
Bonnett's Special Pig Gun and Speculum Outfit will last a lifetime. Price.......$7.50 
Deneeite “seer es Srores Roememton, BO TOU... cc 55.cc000..ccpesscdbosessccsesessscas ..$5.00 
All charges prepaid. Order today. Send check, money order or currency. 


J. L. BONNETT, Mfg. Chemist, 217 Main St. BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
































Sweepstakes Pedigree 
Seed Corn 
(Comyright, 1916.) 

YOU BETTER KNOW THE TRUTH 
about this wonderful SEED CORN and our 
other SEEDS and SEED GRAINS before 
eending your order for your needs for this 
@eason to anyone. 





Are our Exclusive Praperty and this advertisment is to 
tnforms the Publis THAT: Any oné ustng either of these 
Sames without euthertty from us or wihheut A CERTIF! 
CATE GF AGENGY Signed by us, t the etvertising of 
SEED PRODUGTS or vending same tn any manner. \s 
an imposter aad ts Mable te prosecution wpger tbe Copy - 
right Law as well os anpdme who aide or abete such in- 
friggement of cur righta 


THERE ARE HUNDREDS OF RELIABLE 
DEALERS AND THOUSANDS 


‘This Cut tatrafetes to you MR. H. B HUBBARD, 
whe is one of the PIONEER GEED DEALERS of Kew 
York Gtate and to him as well as the FARMERS oser 
ané fer t Cortland County there te Nothing like 
SWEEPSTAKES. % YONG SILAGE PER ACRE 
Planted May 34 6 tm bigh July 1; 14 f% bigh Aug 
ané cared. Gept. ty ready tor SILO CUTTING; Sept 18, 
out for HUSKING. 

{ Gage 29 tone 

{ Muskeé Corn, 175 bu. per acre 

( (eme fully metered for seed ) 

‘We have other evidence of worth 

‘We have prepared for this. 








WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION. 


@ STALKS ONLY 


Mentien this Paper when you write us as there are come + Aiepemnsttened Gensiibbeted Reser’ hen'a, tne 


that chject to your knowing the TRUTH our * 
ProoucTs 


Zinta, B. Y. 
WHEN THE FARMER GROWS SWEEPSTAKES HE HAS THE 
FACTS WHEN HE FEEDS IT. 


We have prepared an ALBUM OF PHOTO PLATES SHOWING ONE 
PRODUCT as grown in the State of New York and which we will send on 
receipt of $1.00, Post Paid. 

We will credit this on your first order for SEED CORN, 10 bu. or over. 
When you get this ALBUM you wiil have the facts before you. 
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ae er Fertinmence 


Investigate Hollow Clay Tile for Farm 
Buildings. The world’s greatest material 
for permaner nce and genuine s rvi ‘ce. Un- 
rivalled in appearance, weather resistance and 
real comfort and protec tion, If you would 
uild to last for ages, build against fire and 
ther, build with Hollow Clay Tile. Costs 
pre than to build with other materials, if 
»ckon final results. 
ra should cut down her cost in annual repairing on 
dar ngs a total of over #21 000, G09. YOU should 
> 
jollow 









































Trisha, 
it Pp ay YS dividends every year 
cost is the last. Read 














































































































































































Increase Land Productiveness 
with Clay Drain Tile 


The Towa Counctl of National Defense even in 

war til reed Tile Draining to increase the out- 

f lowa land. First, to drain the wet lands, 

nd to break up the hard, clammy, soil- 

bound conditions often found in dry 

Draining does this. Expert farmers 

ened to the possibilities of Tile Drain- 

ids life, porousness, productiveness to 

and h 1elps to circulate the moisture. Experience 
» Draining is the | ——p velopment of 

































* science. Your farm equi with a 
te m will increase. jp output 4 cent. 
this over. k up facts and figures. Let 


rellable reports from those who know 
; Gay a Draining. 
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BLUE 
PRINTS 


FREE 





oo mpl ste Plans for the best type of Hollow 





Barns, Garages, Hog and Chicken 
Dwellings, etc., will be sent you on 

Also more complete information 
rain Tiling Problem. Giving results 
ron fed Farmers, This information 
and terial are reliable, compiled by the 
‘nent Building Society and the Western 
ge Bureau, of lowa. Address 


Cc. B. PLATT 
Chairman Farm Improvement Commission 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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The Farmer's ~~ bE 
and How You (an Figure It 
The farmer has Sook Sent FREE 


Many que suons 
to answer in makin, 
Tax retu 





his inom 


— you and save 

eS WoeTRAUS” 

£00., Straus Bidg., Chicago farmer; ta, 
a thon 











oms;the grea’ woking ares. 

for the es who #1 new it. aids = yf 
nd re heavy, money-making crops while 

cellent pasture aad ba: hey; innoculates land for 
i eee ah ws on al Kand tested @ on 
gu u germinating and test ual- 

teed. Write today for our big. a 

Seed ‘Gui reular, free sam J samples. mie 


tev ine Sod Seed Co., Dept. 904 Chicago, linois 
& Evergreens in Be 


and Lawns 
Windbreaks of twice transplanted ever- 
sreens, 2to3 feet high for only 2tc to ic 
ber foot. Get your evergreens from an Ever- 
trated on oe Specialiet. 55 aR in business. Illus- 
C&talog free. EVERGREEN MURSERY CO., Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 


Please 























mention this paper when writing. 
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Kansas City Tractor Sling 


a Big Success 


“Bigger and better than ever” was 
the unanimous comment on the trac- 
tor show at Kansas City, Missouri, last 
week. Exhibitors, dealers, press rep- 
resentatives and visiting farm folks, 
all agreed with this verdict, and it ap- 
plies to the crowds that attended the 
show, as well as to the exhibits. Wed- 
nesday and Thursday probably were 


the biggest days in attendance, more 
than 25,000 people visiting the show 


on each day, and 
ord for the w week f 
vious shows Ss. 


the attendance rec- 
far surpassed all pre- 


A special building was put up for the 
show, just across from the union sta- 
tion. It was a regular “Billy Sunday 
tabernacle,” and was put up in twelve 
days’ time. It was floored with heavy 
planks, which made the walking com- 
fortable. The aisles were commodious, 
and all exhibits were arranged in 
booths and separated by -partitions, 
either of light lattice work or two-by- 
fours in the shape of railings. All 
signs were uniform in color, and fitted 
in most harmoniously with the decora- 
tions, which were most pleasingly and 
tastefully arranged. The building was 
really a beautiful sight, and it gave the 
visitor a splendid impression right at 
the start. 

The more the show was visited, the 
more enthusiastic the visitors became. 
There were eighty different makes of 
tractors on exhibition, and from one 
to seven models of each make. The 
accessory exhibits were larger in 
number than the tractor exhibits, and 
all together it was stated that there 
were approximately 350 exhibits. Trac- 
tors from garden size up to the ten 
and twelve-plow outfits were exhibited. 
At least a dozen new tractors were 
shown this year that were not at the 
show last year, and the medium sized 
tractors were out in the greatest num- 
bers. Very few new models were ex- 
hibited by the older established firms, 
and practically all of these were of 
the four-cylinder, vertical, kerosene- 
burning type, while the distinctly new 
outfits were mostly of the vertical 
four-wheeled, four and two-cylinder, 
completely enclosed drive type. There 
were a half dozen of the caterpillar 
type, and the feature of one of these 
exhibits was the armored car or tank 
of the type that rendered wonderful 
service in France 


There was a noticeable increase in 
the number of exhibitors who ap- 
peared to realize that the visitors to 
such shows are becoming better in- 
formed each year, and really want to 
know the reasons back of things. A 


great number of the tractors were not 
only shown moving ‘by means of elec- 
tric motors, but the various parts were 
shown separately, and in a good many 
cases sectional glass-covered assem- 
blies enabled the visitor to get an ex- 
cellent idea of the general construc- 
tion of the tractor. There were many 
tastefully arranged exhibits, and the 
show was a real education on tractors. 

While there seems to be no new de- 
velopment along the line of storage 
battery equipment for tractors, several 
ignition firms showed combination 
generator magnetos, to take care of 
ignition and lighting, from the same 
unit, and several tractors were shown 
equipped with electric lights, making 
it possible and practical to use the 
tractor for night as well as day work, 
where the owner is crowded for time 
in getting the crop ground ready. 

Especially good were the exhibits of 
motors, earings, radiators, piston 
rings, etc., these exhibits being very 
educational, and giving many tractor 
owners, as well as prospective owners, 
the very information they ought to 
have with regard to the operation of 
these important parts. Some firms 
showed the materials out of which 
their products are made, and the vari- 
ous steps in the process of manufac- 
tuer. Several magnetos were shown 
operating under water or with streams 
of water playing upon them, and these 
attracted much interest. 

Visitors at the show could also find 
out all about how radiators were made 
and why they are efficient for cooling; 
all about the bearings of the engine; 
all about the magneto—and experts 
were on hand to answer questions. In 
short, there was not any part of the 
tractor that was not fully explained, 











and the accessory exhibits added much 
to the interest in the show. 

Bly prices on tractors average some- 

yhat higher than last year, but there 
seems to be no likelihood of any reduc- 
tion in the near future, and it does 
not seem probable that the farmer 
will gain anything by holding out for 
lower prices. A noticeable thing in 
talking with salesmen was that they 
usually quoted the cash price first, the 
time price evidently being a second 
consideration. This is a favorable sign, 
as it indic that tractor busi- 
ness is practically on a cash basis. 


ates the 


A meeting of the committee to de- 
cide on the National Tractor Demon- 
stration for 1919, announced Wichita, 
Kansas, as the place, and the latter 
part of July as the time. We under- 
stand that this is to be largely plow- 
ing and other draw-bar work, and that 
no brake horse power tests were sanc- 


Sectional demonstrations were 
approved by the committee, for 
California; Walla Walla, Wash.; Ab- 
erdeen, S. D., and Macon, Ga. ‘The 
committee will have further announce- 
ment with regard to the national dem- 
onstration at a little later date. 

To sum it all up, the National Trac- 
tor Show at Kansas City this year was 
noticeable for the increased number 
of exhibits, the increased interest on 
the part of both farm folks and deal- 
ers, for a larger and more educational 
accessory exhibit and for the increased 
number of motor cultivators on exhi- 
bition. This is one thing that particu- 
larly interests farm folks of the corn 
belt, and it is hoped that some time 
during the year a demonstration in 
the corn belt will be arranged so that 
the motor cultivator outfits can be 
shown cultivating corn and doing the 
other work for which they are recom- 
mended. Such a demonstration would 
be of distinct educational value, and it 
is hoped that it will be arranged in ad- 
dition. to the plowing demonstration at 
Wichita If a June demonstration 
could be arranged for lowa and Illinois 
for motor cultivators, it would draw a 
wonderful crowd. 

The sales of tractors will undoubt- 
edly be greatly stimulated as a result 
of the Kansas City show, as it gave 
the visitors a real idea of the magni- 
tude of the business and its great pos- 
sibilities. 


tioned. 
also 


Co-operative Packing Company 
Disbands 


For two or three years past, pro- 
moters who have been trying to sell 
stock in coéperative packing compa- 
nies have been pointing to the Wausau 
plant as an illustration of successful 
cooperatives. Last month, at a meet- 
ing of the stockholders of this plant, 
it was determined to reorganize the 
company and discontinue the business 
as a cooperative institution. The re- 
port of the auditor showed a net profit 
last year of $9,000, and a 3 per cent 
dividend was declared. Because of 
lack of capital the plant has been run- 
ning at only one-third capacity. It is 
now being reorganized as a straight 
stock corporation. The outstanding 
cooperative stock will be canceled and 
new stock issued in place of it. 

The history of this coéperative is 
somewhat more favorable than that of 
most of those who have preceded it. 
The reorganization has come before 
the entire capital has been dissipated. 
It furnishes one more warning, how- 
ever, of the folly of undertaking to es- 
tablish a coéperative packing plant 
without adequate working capital and 
highly efficient management. 


How Long Should a Self- 
Feeder Be? 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“How many hogs will a_ feeder 
16 feet long accommodate, if it feeds 
from both sides?” 

At the Iowa station, they figure that 
ten feet of corn trough room will take 
care of about twenty-five 100-pound 
shotes. Our correspondent’s thirty- 
two feet of corn trough room should 
take care of about seventy-five 100- 
pound shotes or about fifty-five 200- 
pound hogs. 





New, Easy Way To 
Load Manure 


labor saving machiro 

Thousands tn use, 

fay's use, Simple in 
jo the heavy work, 

f manure--coarse or fine 


40 to 60 loads per 


the latest, Great 
for farmers. re fonies 


Noowner © would 
construction, Cee 
you drive t oad an: rae i 
manywhe te, bart yard of ehod. 
day. To prove it, we 
Easy Sedinentte Cash Down 
No Deposit—No Interest 
irder now, far: Tonsae are right. Use the Cham- 
plore non your farm muth as you want between 
and Sept, ist pelore ¥% 4 Day. at 
th me yon won ¢ par * Champio Pca Use 0: work 
done and the fact it prac the ally paid toritee if. Send 
f circular toda owing by pictures every 
m, also price A and details of easy terms. 
Western Silo Co. 
Des 


Moines, Iowa 


Byes 
or itself fi firs r 
¢ without af or 

to operat 





105 11th St. 


= 
3. ba. sproader 
load in one cump 


4 Damping 
* loads into 
der. 








LISTEN- 1 will Help You 
Be a Big Success 


New times are here. Thisis the 

of motive power. The fas engine is used 
every business. Freight now goes by crock 
---mail by aeroplane---the 4: actor-truck-pas- 
senger car have replaced the horse on the 
farm. Countless opportunities await you as 
atrained man in repairing, operating and 








operating them. 
Learn this wonderful business 
here in seven short, ssn 4 weeks 
My course teaches you this business 
thoroughly and quickly. Tools are put in 
your hands, not books Jere you work on 
every kind of equipmen ~automot iles,trucks 
tractors. Starting, lighting, ignition sys- 
tems of every type, vulcanizing, welding, 
machine shop experience with competent in- 
structor always at your side to oxeien and 
show you. Practical from start to finish, the 
only school in the country to use this method. 
You get knowledge and experience here in 
seven, short weeks that would take years to 
ick up on — — 
FR EE, m big automobile hook. 
Whether on vcmpeu to go into business for 
yourself, or want a big paying job,or whether 
you live on a farmand want tl is knowledge 
to handle your own machines, send today an 
free illustrated book. 
. C. A. membershiv, to ork etudent, 
Includes vymnasium. 6w 
1OWA siAie. AUTO & &TRALTORS SCHOOL 
Northwest. 
wy a oir of the st 
100 per cent 

Fr HENNESSY, | ly 
73 Nebraska St. 
Sivux City, lowa 


min Ww fl ! 
1 " wt - 

' iuiye 
et nth wl 








Perfect hearing is now bein 
stored in every condition of eat 
} ness or defective hearing from 
causes such as Catarrhal Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed or Sunken rym, 
Thickened pram, Roaring*an 
Hissing Sounds, _ Perforated 
olly or Partially Becoend 
; arge ay Ears, etc. 
Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums 
‘Little Wireless Phones for the Ears” require no 
medicine but effectively etocs what is lacking or 
qaeaive in pienstures eardrums, They are simple 
There they are the wearer easily fits into the ears 
where ase apa Soft, = gateand comfortable. 
rite today for our 168 page FREE on : 
NESS. giving you full particulars and testimonials. 
WILSON EAR _ CO, Sooo ae Y 


810 Inter-Southern Bl 
Horse Sickness 


When unclipped horses get overheated on warm 
spring days their long, sweaty coats of hair clog the 
pores and prevent them from throwing off perep!- 
ration, This often causes colds, pneumonia, asthma 
and similar troubles. 








They dry off quickly, keep 


well and do bett:r work when clipped with a Stewart 
No. 1 machine—#9.75. Send ¢2—pay balance on ar- 
Write for catalog. 

ICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 
117, 12th St. and Central Ave., Chicago, 


riva’. 


CHI 
Dept. A. Jil. 
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N you mujJtiply your milk and beef profits 
a this time of high prices, you are in a way 


o make more 
made oa 


money than you have ever 


Mortgages are being lifted, bank balances are climb- 
ing, on the 60,000 farms where cattle are fed on 
sweet, succulent and tasty silage from the 











NSIto 


Every year the silo 
makes enough addi- 
tional profit to pay 
its original cost. 
Winter work is 
lighter. Does away 
with hauling from 
the fields. 

More Indiana Silos 
are used than any 
other kind because 
they make better 
silage, costlessin pro- 
portion to their earn- 
ing capacity. Askthe 
Indiana Silo owners. 


Write for our easy payment 
plan and descriptive booklet. 


THE INDIANA SILO CO. 


834 Union Sane. ... Anderson, ind. 
834 Sile Buidi -Kansas City, Mo, 
634 Indiana Bui . Des Moi la, 


834 Live Stock Ek . . «Ft. Werth, Tex, 





This is the tractor you have been wait- 
ing for—one man operates it riding on 
the implement. Does the work of four 
horses and saves 60 percent of the cost. 
Uses the horseimplements you already 
have without expensive hitches. Cuts 
time spent on chores; requires no rest- 
ing time; easy on the driver. 


Replaces horses at all kinds of farm 
work on any size farm. Weighs no 
more than one large horse. That’s 
why it really replaces horses, and 
really saves money for the farmer. 
It’s a tractor that will plow, harrow; 
drag, drill, cultivate, mow and pulla 

. binder. Gives you ald the power you 
want but wastes none. 


W rite for the folder that tells ; 
what it can do for you. 


INDIA 


TRACTOR 


Lhe Worlds Tractor” 














5 (ee That’s Enough 
‘For Any Engine to Weigh 


Any engine that weighs more than 60 pounds per horsepower 


is too heavy for farm work. It wastes gasoline, material, 


time and 


Cushman Engines weigh only one-fourth as much as 
ordinary farm engines, but they are balanced so carefully and 
governed so accurately that they rua even more steadily and 


ener.y. 


quietly. They are alsothe most durable farm engines in the world, 


on account of improved design and better material and construction. 


| H. P. weighs only 190 tds., being only 4 p me per horsepower. Easy to Move from Job to Job 


ides doing all ordinary jobs, it may 
Saving a team, and in a wet harves 
oa be used on corn binders and potato diy 


8! H. . woighs only 320 Ibs., being or: 


Light Weight 
Farm Motors 


ched to any grain 
“— the crep. 


y 40 Ibs, per horsepower. 


all medium jobs. Also may be attached to hay presses, corn 


pick. tl baw rigs, etc. 


15! H. P. weighs only 780 tbs,, being only 52 Ibs. per horsepower. 
For heavier farm jobs, such as 6-hole corn shellers, en ilage 
cutters, large feed grinders, small threshers, etc. 
20 H. P. weighe only 1200 Ibs., being only 60 Ibs. per horse- 
power. For heavy duty jobs, such as shredders, shellers, grain 


separators, heavy sawing, etc. 


Cushman Engines do not wear unevenly and lose compression. 
funning part protected from dust and properiy habricated. 


Every 
Equipped 


with Throttling Governor, Carburetor, Friction Clutch Pulley anc 


Water Circulating Pump. 


Cushman Motor Works 


Ask for Book on Light-Weight Engines. 
852 N. 21st Street 
Lincoin, Nebraska 








FUNK instaanents* 3: 


en my own 1200 acre 


a lifetime—ne 


wear out. I originated th 
J one-shot, sure fre C Capsule Method of ridding hogs of 
yw advertise imitation ( les 


farm. (Others no Capsu 
7 ? Send me only $3.25 (fsetory price: for both in in- 
“¢ Farm Worm Capsules (only $8.25 in all. 


—seurer—better. Never 9) 
tg does the work, Lower prices § 
t tober — rd your hogs of worms. 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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FARM ENGINEERING] 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscri 





bers are invited to avafl themselves of Mr. Dickerson’s expert knowledge. 
answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. 


He will giadiy | 
A 3-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries H 








Automobile Motor Misses 
Explosions 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“Can you give me any help with the 
trouble I have been having with the 
motor of my 35 h. p. five-passenger 
car? The motor does not fire properly, 
the front cylinder next to the radiator 
giving all the trouble. It does not fire 
regularly, but part of the time works 
all right, which is the thing I can not 
understand. If it starts out all right, 
it will run pretty good up to 15 miles 
per hour, but just as the speedometer 
passes the 15-mile mark it will miss. 
It seems to put a good deal of fuel 
down into the crank case, as I never 
need to put in any fresh oil. I can 
smell the raw gas when the motor is 
running, and get only about seven to 
eight miles per gallon of gasoline. In 
driving over rough places or where it 
is necessary to drive slow, I find it 
necessary to go into first speed before 
I can get up enough speed to get into 
high. I have tried changing spark 
plugs, putting No. 2 in place of No. 1, 
but in a few minutes it is just the same 
as ever, and the spark plug is all wet 
and greasy The garage man claims 
that my magneto is no good, but I have 
tested it by disconnecting the wires 
while the motor is running, and it 
never fails to deliver a spark. Any 
help will be appreciated.” 

As the make of the car is not given. 
we can only guess at the type of igni- 
tion, but since our correspondent men- 
tions the magneto, he must either have 
the low-tension magneto with separate 
coils or the high-tension magneto with 
high-tension distributer. We are in- 
clined to think that the trouble is in 
the timer contacts if the first type, and 
in the high-tension distributer if the 
second type. The magneto itself is 
all right, otherwise the other cylinders 
would not fire correctly; but if dust or 
grease has @oliected in the high-ten- 
sion rotary distributer where the 
spark is supposed to be taken off for 
the front cylinder, or if the contact 
spots are badly worn, it may be that 
at certain speeds the higher voltage 
will jump to the worn place and so fail 
to reach the spark plug strong enough 
to produce a spark. If separate coils 
and a timer are being used, the trot- 
ble is probably a worn contact for that 
cylinder in the timer. 

It is possible that our correspondent 
is mistaken in having good compres- 
sion in that cylinder, and that the 
trouble is due to oil which works past 
the cylinder rings and is thrown up 
into the spark plug. This would be 
worse at the higher piston speeds, 
and we are not sure but that what is 
needed is a new set of piston rings, 
with the upper one of the oil-proof 
type. It is hard to tell about this by 
the feel of the compression. 

A third cause of the trouble might 
be that the valves on that cylinder ar 
not closing properly, because of th 
stems sticking to a slight degree 
little gasoline or kerosene worked on- 
to the stem should make it work bet- 
ter if this is the trouble 


oO 


Making a Tractor Out of a Gas 
Engine 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Can you give me some advice as to 
how to build a tractor? I have a 5h. 
p. gasoline engine, and would like to 
mount it so it would pull itself around 
I have the bull-wheel of a binder, and 
was planning to make a three-wheel 
truck with the bull-wheel in front. I 
would drive from the front and steer 
by the hind wheels. I use this engine 
to run a two-hole corn sheller for 
shelling for my father and the neigh- 
bors, and I want to make a tractor of 
it so it can pull itself around without 
depending on horses. Please give the 
best advice you can as to the best way 
of doing this.” 

We think the best advice we can 
give our correspondent is to let the 
whole thing drop. It is entirely pos- 
sible to put on a frame and transmis- 
sion and make the engine pull itself 
around at a slow speed. But it will 








cost a lot of time and probably $5) to 
$75 in money for framework, wheels 
bearings, chains, sprocket wheels and 
some sort of a clutch. And it certaip- 
ly will not pay for an outfit which wit) 
be used probably six or eight days a 
year. The time and money put « t 
would pay for several trips w a 
team when teams are probably not 
very busy. 

If our correspondent thinks ths . 
perience will pay for all the time and 
money it will cost, the plan he has 
outlined is probably as good as \ 
This will cut out the differentia! and 
will cut down the cost a great deal. if 
the engine has a friction clutch pulley, 
a belt can be run to a much larger 
pulley on a counter-shaft, and a 
sprocket chain from a small sprocket 
on this shaft to the sprocket on the 
binder bull-wheel. Possibly the gear- 
ing and shaft from the binder cam be 
used to do this. 


Proper Place to Put Pump 
Cylinder 


A Minnesota correspondent writ 
“Where is the proper place 


the cylinder of a pump which is to be 
placed in a bored well 60 feet deep, 
with 8 feet of water in the well rhe 
diameter of the well is 22 inches. The 
well borer wants the cylinder at the 


bottom, while I think that 28 feet from 
the top is right.” 


Where it can be done, it is always 
better to put the cylinder of a ep- 
well pump beneath the surface of the 
water. This avoids a lot of trouble 
with leaky valves and leathers. the 


pump is always primed, the valves will 
last much longer and will give much 
less trouble from sand getting un- 
der them, and the pump will give a 
considerably higher efficiency because 
of the absence of leakage around the 
valves and leathers. It is really easier 
to lift the water the whole distance 
than to suck it part way and lift it the 
rest. because the sucker or plunger 
has to do all the lifting anyway, and 
with it submerged it is working under 
the best conditions. 

According to our correspondent’s 
plan, it would be necessary to suck 
the water 24 feet. This is just about 
the limit for raizing water by suction 
in the ordinary pump, due to leakage, 
stiff valves, etc. As soon as the water 
level was lowered a foot or so, the 
pump woyld fail to raise the water at 
all. Our correspondent had better take 
the advice of the well borer. 





A Handy Grain Elevator 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

As some correspondent has ced 
as to a method of elevating grain into 
a bin in the barn. I will give our ex- 
perience We have a 1% horse power 


gas engine, and got a discarded | 

ing machine elevator and fast t 
to the outside of the barn, reac ga 
window above the oats bin. W<« A 
rigged a box at the foot to cat« 





oats as they were dumped into by 
the threshing machine; then watched 
it to see that it kept the cups ful! and 
did not clog with straws. When the 


threshing was done, the bins wer 
and the straw in the mow 

Another year we rigged the same 
engine and elevator at the wheat Din 


and took the wheat out of the wagon’ 


box by taking out he end-gate, and 
the children kept pushing the wheat 
down as fast as was necessary to the 
mox at the foot of the elevator ; 
MRS. ELIZA ROLF 
North Dakota. 


An Auten Idea 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

One of your subscribers asks if he 
can use his lighting plant storage bat- 
tery to spark his engine instead of ary 
cells. I have tried using from three 
to six cells, but think it is better © 
use the whole battery to run the cur- 
rent thru a light. With the coil on 
my engine, I find a 40-watt light sives 
the right current. C. B. NOYES. 

Douglas County, Nebraska. 
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“How to Use the Farm F orge 


By C. C. HERMANN, Illinois. 


farm should possess a forge; 
he smaller type and yet larg 


Every 


one ©! 

enough to heat a plowshare or other 
work often needing repairing on the 
farm. A portable forge such as shown 


in Figure 1, is of simple construction 
and makes a very good forge for all- 
i repair work. This forge con- 
a cast-iron bowl supported on 

1 supplied with a small rotary 
secured beneath the bowl. The 
perated by a lever and ratchet 
» cases, While in others a crank 
ring are used. The fan forces 
fire in the bow! of the forge 
tuyere or adjustable opening 
n the bottom of the bowl. The 
nd other necessary equipment 
paratively inexpensive, and the 
maith shop repair bills can be 
e minimum by its economical 








cut to 
use 

In the use Of a forge care must be 
exercised in the selection of fuel, the 
condition of the fire in which the work 


is heated, placing of the work in the 


fire, the temperature of the work, and 
the nature and composition of the 
metal be heated. Each of these 


pc'ats will be taken up in detail later, 
ie following these directions 
a little experience, do as 
better than the average 








well if not 
blacksmith. 
that is most commonly used in 


the forge is bituminous or soft coal, 
altho e, charcoal, gas, oil or pow- 
1 may be used. The latter is 


dere 1 
Y s coal powdered and blown 











i! furnace by a blast. By the 
usé powdered coal, an easier con- 
trol) of the flame is secured. On the 
c a ok eee —— 














farm, however, its use would not be as 
economical as bituminous coal. The 
coal should be broken up into small 
pieces, and a grade free from sulphur 
should be used, as sulphur makes the 


iron short,” or brittle when hot, 
ult to weld. 
soft coal is not available, 
culm or hard coal siftings 
sed; but care must be given 
blast, as this coal contains 
irities and it is difficult to 
llow fire, which will be later 
4 bituminous coal that will 
the volatile matter is driven 
‘rable. The coke left after 
tile matter is driven off is 
| of fixed carbon, or the solid 
is available for the produc- 


ton of at, and noncombustible ash, 
Which adds 





nothing to the heating 
value ‘Since the volatile matter is 
“riven from the coat in the form of 
fas and there is no way provided for 


ion and use, it is lost. 
‘n the selection of coal for the forge, 


th . . 
ork, ng should be borne in mind: 
mere coal that does not contain 
nore 


 * one per cent of sulphur. 
“Yoke should be formed when the vola- 
Matter is driven off. Volatile mat- 
| be as low as possible, Fixed 
uld ‘be as high as possible. 
1 be as low as possible. 
combustion of the fuel, the 
the air combines with the 
the fuel, and this chemical 











Carhon 


candi 1 produces heat. The tem- 
oe ittained depends on the ra- 
) With which this combination 
eo 2 ® and the amount of heat 
“no . n the amount of carbon and 
oa mbined within a given peri- 
te ‘7 . This may readily be ex- 
we n the action of the stove. 
ear of front draft is closed, the 
ae fh Or air to the bed of coal is re- 


not entirely eliminated, and 














the coal does not burn so quickly. Now 
if the draft is opened, the supply of 
air is increased and combustion takes 
place much more rapidly. The air 
contains 23 per cent by weight of oxy- 
gen, which combines with the carbon 
contained in the fuel. Under the ordi- 
nary conditions of the stove, the com- 
bination would not go on _ rapidly 
enough to generate sufficient heat to 
raise iron or steel to the temperature 
necessary for working, so the air 
dlast must be used to supply the air 
and with it the oxygen, thus increas- 

In the 
this blast 


ing the rate of combustion. 
as spr ics stated, 


forge, 





is supplied thru a tuyere in the bot- 
tom and center of the forge, and al- 
lowed to come up thru the bed of coal. 
This supply of air must be very care- 
fully regulated at all times, as too 
much air would blow out the fire. This 
is because moving air has a cool or 
chilling effect, and too great a volume 
will cool the fire below the tempera- 
ture at which the oxygen would com- 
bine with the carbon, the temperature 
being lowered by the heat required to 
heat up the excess of air. This, how- 
ever, is not the greatest objection to 
an excess of air. If too much air is 
supplied, the oxygen will combine with 
the hot iron, forming oxide of iron, 
which is the black scale that falls* 
from heated iron while being forged. 
Such a fire is known as an oxidizing 
fire. If not enough air is supplied, 
and all the oxygen is used up, and 
there is an excess of carbon, the fire 
tends to take oxygen from the metal, 
giving what is known as a reducing 
flame. To tell when a ‘flame is oxidiz- 
ing or reducing, a piece of wood may 
be. placed in the ‘fire, and if it burns 
and disappears quickly, the flame or 
atmosphere is oxidizing, but if it sim- 
ply turns black and chars but does not 
burn, the flame is reducing. If the 
flame is neither oxidizing or reducing, 
it is a neutral flame. 


There are two kinds of fires, the 
open fire and the hollow fire. These 
are shown in the illustrations, Figure 


2 being an open fire and Figure 3 a 
hollow fire. In the open fire, the coke 


lays in the forge, and the combustion 
takes place on top of the heap over 
the hollow fire, 


the tuyere. In the 





Figs 


combustion chamber is roofed over 
with coke and coal, a hole being left 
in front for the work. The hollow fire 
has the advantage over the open fire 
in that the hot roof radiates heat as 
well as the sides and bottom, and thus 
the work is heated more evenly, less- 
ening chilling by contact with outside 
air. 

A good way to start a fire in the 
forge is to heap coal around a conical 
block of wood placed over the tuyere. 
After the coal has been well packed in, 
the block of wood is removed and a 
piece of oily waste or a handful of 
shavings set on fire, is placed in the 
hole thus formed. A thin layer of coal 
is then placed over the fire, and the 
blast turned on lightly at first, giving 
more blast and adding more coal as 
the fire burns up. The block of wood 
should be put away for the next time 
it will ‘be needed. 

If coal is used for the fire, a small 
amount should be coked before the 
work is placed in the fire. This is 
done by wetting the coal and driving 
the volatile matter off without burn- 
ing the combustible part of the coal. 
The fuel around the fire should at all 
times be kept well wetted down by 
the use of the sprinkling can, to pre- 


| 
| 
| 






































Pro- 


Denison Double 
cess Drain Tile 


of Hard- 


is made 
Burned Shale Clay: 
aremarkably strong, 


The 





straight. fine-grained 
and uniformly sized 
tile. } areint 
FREE—book of facts | today. 


on Tile Drainage, by 
Prof. King. Write for 
your copy. 




















Build—Without Waste 


Improve your farm with a heg 
hous 


HOLLOW BUILDING TILE 


a They cost no more completed than when 
Tile, No. 35 built of other substantial materials; re- 
Wits of “anenet quire practically no repairs; and last 
strength; has paten- for generations; afford more comfort ; 
uune ahanier aod save fuel and feed; promote stock 
quickly laid. thrift and increase your profits. 

Denison Hollow Building Tile is made 
from the best Shale Clay deposit, free 
from impurities, and by the most mod- 
ern, scientific methods. Our 80 years | 
manufacturing experience, with the 


largest clay products plant in the world, 
insures uniform and superior products. 


Denison superior products 


FREE- Building Literature 
Write us a letter about the 


building helps free 


asia City Brick & Tile Co. 


Largest Manufacturers of Clay Products 


se, barns and residence built of 


DENISON 





Denison Everlasting Silo is also one of th 


farm buildings you 
erested in and we will send you valuable 
No cost or obligation. Write 


All Denison clay products are sold 
by the best lumber dealers. 


830 Eighth Street, Mason City, lowa. 


in the World. 


















SUNSHINE avse WINDOWS 
MAKE HOG PROFITS BIGGER 


The a metus, Oe “oda 

dows yoy Ee a The eine "te bias, it the 

health: sunshine on nm floor any 

shines. Mean livelier, healthfer tas tect winter 
|, MORE MONEY WHEN YOU SE! Galvan 


« Proor. G ot rot, rust 
Do Ror repairs. Fit ony hos house. A se old or mews Bees 


EXPERT HOG RAISERS WILL TELL 


you winter have ounshine fa f 
beet wrowth ae ap ah =. 
jai nig yout bow house with biel 'S Sunshine 


ene FREE 


HOUSE PLANS 
AND HOG ee 
House Pleas, 





for ecientific ventila 
SHRAUGER & JOHNSON 
Walnut St., Atiantic, lowe 
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KEEPS FENCE POSTS FROM ROTTING 


PAINT THEM WITH 


ARROW Made in 
; veh 
soem CARBOLINEUM § "cis 


t,* Pine Wood, Chestnut, or any kind of 
* wood in or above gro und, guaranteed 
to last twice as long. /rite for circular. 


Carbolineum Wood Preserving Co., Dept. 143, Milwaukee, Wis, 


rhis Be 


ig Book « &. - 
agers Ta to keep them 


how from 
or hair a sli sage 


ing. Shows qomsiate ane - nd *s and 

sent us us. With it we wile mall s aon <> of ‘lint ff ae 
ples 

book ready to mail. Write us for it today . <2 dias 





Ship your hides te Cownie, the 
old reliable tanner, as 
housands of others are do- 
and receive back beauti- 
nt robes and coats made to 
ta greater savin, 
Lad mngver before. Service and 4 
‘anteed. Write today 
3c our free “iitustrated C | 


ee ee ‘aluabie St rmetion. 


OWRIE TANNING @ 


DES MD iowa 











Ship to us for MORE money, prompt 
returns, FAER grading Get our 


MARKET REPORT and LIST. 
lv's RELIABLE. 


CENTRAL FUR CO 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 








data and practical 


INCOME TAX records best kept 


with simple U.S. Diary. (On approval $2. 


A, ZELLIOT, 1820 10th Street, Des Moines, Ia 
FIR LUMBER RED CEDAK SHINGLES 
9 shipped direct from mills to you. 
Send your bili for our money saving prices. 
LANSDOWN, Box 909.N, Everett, Wash. 








Please mention this paper when writing. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 
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re from spreading over the 
re e fire should at all times be 
ept « n of alla cinders and for- 
gn *, as they tend to form air 
passag iru the fuel bed and reduce 
1e temperature of the fire. It i 
» in possible to weld by the use of a 
irty f of the dizing 
effect and the low tem- 
perature ot 
The work be placed below 
the top of the fire, so that the oxygen 
of the é an i come l contact 
with it, yet keeping enough coke be- 
tween th york and tuyere so as to 
prevent the air blast from coming in 
contact with the work. Place the rk 
in a horizontal position with the point 
or part to he heated in the hottest 
part ofthe fire. if the work varies in 
cross-section, the larger part should 
be heated first, since it requires a 


longer time to reach the desired tem- 
perature Turning the work over in 
the open fire will insure an even 
heating 

After a little experience it is pos- 
sible to judge the temperature of the 
work by the color; since, when a piece 
of iron is placed the fire and slowly 
heated, its color changes as its tem- 
perature increases, each color corre- 


sponding to a certain temperature 


For instance, when it has been heated 
to such a temperature that it has a 
dull-red color when viewed in the 


dark and black when seen in the light, 


it is said to be black-hot. When it 
appears dull-red in the light, it is 
red-hot. The following are colors and 


corresponding temperatures in degrees 














of Fahrenheit for steel 
Faint re d seeeveee a00 
DONE. ssn ce scbnbassdades denn 1,050 
Dark cherry 1,175 
fedium cherry .... 1,250 
Full red Sind Shes aeee's 1.375 
el jcckscancantnsad cane 1,550 
.  tabkannbe tee ee oan® 1,650 
ND cc bnka ene e nese enum anes 775 
LAMBOM .nccccsevvccscvces $25 
Light ve 
te < Ghacurnseha 2,200 
1 ati 3 Col ned pa ha 
t¢ stage r i elements l 
be burned ou of he I ning a 
ag which will adhere to the bar, rer 
dering it unfit for further use. This 
mdition is called burning of 
The heat to which ft work is s 
cted is i vast importance, and upon 
It depends to a very great extent, the 
success attained. A knowledge of the 
metals commonly met with in repair 
work is essential to their proper hand- 
ling: therefore, in a future article, the 
writer will take up for discussion the 
materials used in blacksmithing 
Trees Along the Road 
To Wallaces’ Farmer 
1 was interested in a recent editorial 
as to the Roosevelt memorial. I can 
not agree as to planting trees along 
public highways, especially dirt roads 


on the north side cause the snow 
to drift in the road. On the south they 
keep the wind and sun from drying up 
the road, and these two are a great 
help to drainage, which is the most im- 
portant factor in a dirt road. Besides, 
these trees rob land for some distance 


Trees 


from them. I have across the road in 
front of my house, on my neighbor's 
land, a grove coming out to the road 


This forty rods of road is always much 


slower in drying, causing trouble in 
dragging, and instead of being the 
best, as it should, is about the worst 
on the mile 

I ugeest small parks located at in- 


Is on the main traveled roads and 
at the junctions of important by-roads. 
These par might be an acre or 
set to trees, and seeded to blue 
having a drive~way and perhaps sub- 


terva 


ks less, 


2Tass, 





stantial seats, so tourists could camp 
or lunch. This would really cost less 
in the end than to have trees along 
the road 

I have been interested in the idea 
you have advanced as to a Farmers’ 
University, to give ie farmer what 
the state fails to give I fully agree 
with you in many ways as to govern- 
ment ownership and control of rail- 
roads We want better service first, 
and at a fair rate for the public and 
the railroads alike I have had the 
pleasure of standing in line in Kansas 
City and St. Louis in the past year, 
tho I travel less than formerly. 

Germany's next war will be com- 


mercial, and in the past she has shown 


heree'f to be second to none in manu- 
facturing and selling her products. 
Given the advantage in all conditions 

















WALL 


she had before the war, she would 
soon be in the lead among the nations 
in commerce 


T. B. RANKIN. 
Atchison County, Missouri. 


_ Gaps and Ideas in I!linois 


» Wallaces’ Farmer: 


"The weather in this locality this 
winter has been mild, and there has 
been considerable spring work put out 


of 
and s« 
spring 


the way, such as manure hauling, 
yme have done some plowing for 
wheat. I intend to sow 
spring but do intend 
plow the ground unless I can not 
a zood seed bed otherwise. There was 
quite a bit of fall w around 
here, more so than but will say 
that what I have does not look 
very promising, and I have heard many 
complaints about it. Most of the farm- 
ers around here are grain farmers, but 
many of them are commencing to see 
their mistake, and are going into stock 
more heavily; but most of them 
are on the fence for the coming year. 
There have been five large hog sheds 
built in this community this season, so 
it looks as tho more grain will be fed 
at home than before. One of my 
neighbors topped the hog market in 
Chicago last week with a carload of 
76 head of nine old hogs, for 
which he received $4,038. They were 
red hogs, and averaged 289 pounds 
each. Farm labor is scarce around 
here, and farm wages are high com- 
pared with grain prices. The farmers 
are organiz- 
ing the same the rest world, 
and | that it is high time. There 


l 
not any g& moving at present 


some 


wheat, not to 


get 


heat sown 


ever, 


seen 


the 


months 






here talking stri 





as of the 
think 
is 
and 


moved at present prices 





there i 


we pay so much for coal and 
much for hauling, and ir 
try yot you a cen 
month and 
d; my time should have been 
ye, and will Say that if it were 
‘d out in dollars and 
getting his 
that is 
they look at it in the city. Ona 
dining-car an egg costs 10 
, folks give the farm- 
a dozen for his eggs. 
The farmer at present is working un- 
der a heavy load, so let’s all get to- 
gether and make the load much lighter 
—in fact, let’s ride a while 
FRED W. BOSSERT. 
Kankakee Pitan Illinois. 


ir fuel does n cos 
as 
cents, 


fuel 
the 





ago man was 
eaper ut 
way 

railroad 
cents, and the city 
er credit for $1 20 


Sled-Width Law 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I notice in a recent issue an article 
by John Zbornik, in regard to the 
width of sleds. I wish to heartily en- 
dorse what was said in the article. 
There is now a bill before the legis- 
lature with that purpose in view. There 
are plenty of arguments for the law, 
and but one against it. The one is the 
cost of widening the present sleds 
owned by the people, and that would 


be a negligible cost as compared with 
the advantages gained by the change. 

In the ordinary winter there are 
from three to four months in the north 
half of state that the roads are 
blocked to traffic except for sleighs. 
It would be safe to say that seven out 


the 


of every nine farmers have autos, and 
are compelled to “shed” their cars 
during this period of the year, when 


comfort of 
it woule: | 


the most 
Besides 


would be of 
time of the year. 


they 
any 









I want to quote 
that ever turned 



















= 


tively the only plow that act ually | carries 
bottom of furrow—no friction. 






ey you a chance | S 
ch ways—if we “ 





down’’ in @ single assertion 








I want to tell 
Corn Planters, Gi 
guaranteed. 
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I can do it because we are the actual manufac 
You bay at on actual factory price when you order direct from us. 
a better plow. i say to you that the 


onmouth 


ve easier for you to handle, easieron your horses and will do your 
better than any plow you can buy, regardiess of price. 

ams on top o 

ingle Bail and Horse a 
ove every ‘iatement I make and tee pay the 


All Kinds of Farm Tools Sold Direct 
from Factory To You. t2n2Gocouses ea"reet 


you all about these plows and our other implem 
Grain Drills, Mowers, Rakes C. I other farm 
just write a postal for our complete catalog. 










FARMER 





greatly facilitate the delivery of the 
rural mail and the hurry-up call of the 
physician. 

The Wisconsin passed a 
similar law 1918, which became ef- 
fective January of this year I 
would like to from some of the 
farmers of Wiscon as to how the 
law works in that 

The only flaw I see in the present 
pending bill this state is that it de- 
fers action until January 1, 1921. Why 
not make it compulsory on January 1, 
1920? Now, Brother Farmer, boost for 
this law by writing to your representa- 
tive to work in the interests of it. 

I. B. FARMER. 
lowa. 


state of 
in 

+ 
ist 


hear 








Floyd County, 


Farm Organization 
To Wallaces’ Farmer 
I have been greatly interested in the 
various articles published in Wallaces’ 


Farmer, dealing with the question of 
farmers organizing themselves. The 


time is certainly ripe for such action, 
and it should be on lines broad enough 
not only to a proper production and 
distribution and marketing of farm 
products, but should also take note of 
living conditions, the betterment of 
country roads, the shortening of hours 
of labor as compared with other labor, 
the matter of education for farm chil- 
dren, and everything else which has to 
do with the farmer’s home life. We 
must bring about conditions which 
will induce the young people to make 
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their homes in the country rath 
in the towns and cities. 

In talking about organiza: 
must remember that the far: 
combination of laborer and ea; 
and for this reason the orga; : 
must be somewhat different ry 
from the ordinary laboring n ay 
ganization. I believe all that 
sary to get such an organizatix tare. 
ed is to get proper leadershi 
someedoubt as to whether tl! 
and state farm bureau organi 
going to be sufficient. Al th er 
organizations should be bro 
gethervinto one great nationa 
ing and marketing associatio: 

A. F. EL 

Hamilton County, Iowa. 





Warming Chilled Pigs 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Hefe is a tried remedy for ad 
pigs, as the time of year has come for 
little pigs to arrive, and very oftey 
they wander away from their 


ther 
and get chilled. I used to bring them 
in to the stove, but never had much 
success. I finally tried putting them 


in warm water, usimg a vess 





four or five inches of warm wa ut- 
ting them in and holding the ids 
out, and rubbing them dry after they 


had been in for ten or fifteen 
or till they get lively. I h: 
several even after I thought th 
too far gone, and have never | g 
A MISSOURI SUBSCRIBER 











TMM BENT SON HEAT 
| Tile—For Bigger Crops 


‘7 
TE 


Tiling makes any tight soil more 





| 
| the heat, moisture and air supply—lengthens the i 
\ \y growing season—means bigger crops and greater profit. A 
DENISON p-cce. TILE 
Vi Process 
free 
Petty | s the most reliable tile to use. It is endorsed and 
| ised by thousands of pra al farmers, the U. 8. 
| Government, state agricultural experiment stations 
| and drainage engineers everywhere. Made of hard- | 
| burned shale clay. The best for over 30 years. | 
| FREE Prof. King’s new book, “Tile Drainage,’’ a 
] thorough and unbiased treatise upon the . : 
Ay vaina ¢ of tile drainage. FREE—Send us your name j| RR 
yf, on a post eard 


ans tit) We also manufacture Denison 


eq 


! All Denison Clay Products are 
| sold by the best lumber dealers everywhere. 


MASON CITY BRICK & TILE cO. 


830 Eighth Street, 








orous—regulates 
















Hollow Building Tile 


MASON CITY, IOWA 








Dairymen are finding it 


full capacity and pay 





It gives you complete information on the most modern Dairy Barn Equipment— 
Equipment that is different from the ordinary equipment, and every difference 

is an exclusive advantage for the Dairyman. 

This book tells how the CLAY 2-WAY Stanchion eliminates sure stops 
size cow and permits ber to feed or Iie down in natura: comfort. That is 


CLAY Sanitary Barn Equipment 


It makes the cows more comfortable and contented. They produce 
Stall—the Top Rall, Partition and Stanchion. Quickly and easily erected 


Because of {ts simplicity it costs no more than ordinary equipmen 
Get your free copy of this Barn Equipm ent Book 


IOWA GATE COMPANY 
229 Clay Ave., 













more profitable to use 





bigger profits. There are just 3 parts to a CL AY Stee 


Cedar Falls, lowa| 

















They are guaranteed 
THEA. &. 


$2.25 each 


COLSON CO... Dept. W, 
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You Are Not Justified in Losing the Pigs or Your Valuable Sews 
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Colson's will do the work for which they are made and are time, labor and money savers. T' 
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Get My Price—FIRST - 


30 Days’ Trial—Satistaction Guaranteed 


e yesas & price that will cause you to sit right up and take notice on eo onthe 
‘urro' 


oerendust. 
id seli 
“Bot iat isn’t ih 
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OR GANG 
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It’s post- 
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"—freight 





best plow 


1144 25th St.. DES MOINES. 
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ANTICIPATING COSTS 


By CHARLES D. KIRKPATRICK. 


For the crop season of 1919, on Wal- 
Farm, the acreage in corn will be 


n 
« acres; in oats, 53 acres, and the 
live stock carried will be 35 brood 
sows. 15 beef cows and 16 work horses. 
This acreage and complement of live 
stoc ire slightly larger than were 
nandicd in 1918, but the salable crop, 
of course, May not be so large as last 
year cause crop yields and feeding 
gains uy from year to year. So while 
jt is impossible to anticipate the 
amount of grain and weight of pork 
exactly, or the market prices at the 
end of the season, it is possible to es- 
timate the costs of production. Based 
upon the farm cost accounts of the 


past season, and the experience of the 
past seven years, the 1919 budget for 
Walden Farm is $9,000. This will be 
the cash expenditures and will not in- 
clude the estimated allowances for de- 
preciation on buildings, tools, and fer- 


tility, nor interest on capital invested. 

The largest item is $2,300, for the 
owner's living expenses. This sum 
will be divided between two house- 


holds, and will include the upkeep of 
ises, one of them at the town 


two h 
residence of ithe senior owner. In ad- 
dition to the $2.300 in cash, the owners 


will receive farm and garden produce, 
meat and dairy products, fruit, use of 
horse, chicken feed, and some fire- 
wood 

The second largest item on the cash 
budget is $2,100 for hired labor. This 
will be the wages for two month hands 
for the year, a day man in the planting 
season, additional help in corn husk- 
ing, shelling, silo filling, threshing, and 
the pay to a bookkeeper employed one 
day per month. The regular farm help 
will receive the use of house, garden, 


horse and cow feed also. 

The cost of threshing and silage cut- 
ting will be $140 to the machine men 
who charge by the bushel and ton. The 


engine coal will be $15. Binder twine 
used in binding the grain will cost 
$50. Corn shelling will cost $150. The 


total threshing, silo filling and 
shelling will be $365. . Taxes will be 
$450. 

The clover seed for the season of 
1919 was secured in 1918. Usually an 
early purchase of seed is profitable. 
Theref $100 will be allowed for 
grass seed. For other seeds, $35 will 
be set aside. 

Part of the funds for the year’s 


business are on check deposit in the 





bank. During the latter part of the 
year current borrowing will cost $200 
for interest. 

Repair bills on the two windmills 
and pumps will be $75. This will in- 
clude a new wheel and gear head for 
one windmill. Fence repairs, gates, 
and twenty rods of new wire fence will 
cost $125 Repairs on buildings, ce- 
ment paving, ete., will cost $200. When 
lumber costs $65 per thousand feet, 
only small alterations can be made on 
this allowance 

Tools and harness will cost $300. 
This include two corn cultivators, 
a ne of harness, disk and plow 
sharn< » 


several repairs, hand tools, 
ind nails. 
nsurance will cost $150. Two-thirds 


rh =. 


of th ll be life insurance, carried 
a a protection to the business. Fire, 
ligh ind wind insurance will cost 
25, and employers’ liability insurance 
agair ecidents to the hired help will 





The e stock expenses will be 
$1,885, as follows: Hogs, breeding 
stock ders, etc., $250; tankage and 
mill feeds, $700; serum, worm medi- 
cine 1 disinfectants, $145; total 
charges for hogs, $1,095. Cows, breed- 
ing s $350; salt, $10; veterinarian 
and pedigrees, $15; total charges for 
“OWS, 3575. Horses, purchase of team, 
2000 ; es, $20; oil meal, $20; anti- 
aft serum, $15; veterinarian, 
*10; total charges for horses, $415. 

At Dp ble, three rows of evergreens 
Wil be planted for windbreak. Several 
of the buildings need paint. These ex- 
Peises, which have been postponed, 
ought be taken care of this season. 
They | require $375. 

After making allowance for all the 
eXpected expenses, it is necessary to 
aMticipate unforeseen emergencies. 
pesins this account may be allowed 
u ; 

The 


rand total expense bill will be 








$9,000. This will be the cost of pro- 
ducing the 1919 crop of corn and meat. 
This does not indicate the cost per 
pound or bushel, but it shows the total 
cost. It will cost almost as much to 
produce a small crop as a large one. 
Final profits will depend upon the 
amount of salable produce. This bud- 
get provides for handling a large crop 
and adequately taking care of the live 
stock. The 200 acres of corn may rea- 
sonably be expected to produce 10,000 
bushels of corn, of which half will be 
sold for $3,500, if corn shall be worth 
70 cents next December. Calves now 
on feed will sell for $1,100. Their feed 
is accounted for in the coming crop 
by setting aside part of the unsold corn 
and the oats from fifty acres. If pork 
shall bring 10 cents next November. 
150 pigs, weighing 250 pounds each, 
will bring $3,700, and 18 of the sows 
$700. As there are 8 old sows and 26 
gilts bred for March and April farrow- 
ing, this estimate is probably conserv- 
ative enough to provide against a mar- 
ket drop below the 10-cent line. 

Therefore, $3,500 from corn, $1,100 
from cows and $4,400 from hogs would 
break even. In order to buy Liberty 
bonds, enlarge the business or save 
anything, either production must be 
above these estimates or the markets 
must pay more than 70 cents for corn 
and 10 cents for pork. 





Tools for the Garden 

The farm garden, if properly han- 
dled, furnishes a big percentage of the 
farm food requirements during the 
summer months. It unquestionably 
saves money on grocery bills, but it 
does much more than that, since it fur- 
nishes in palatable form the life-giving 
vitamines. 

Garden making begins with the plan 
made in early spring and the buying 
of seeds, but the start 
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is incomplete | 


unless it takes in a survey of the tools | 


on hand for the garden season. The 


most important tool, in many respects, | 


is not a garden tool at ali in the usual 


sense. It is the ordinary horse culti- 
vator. 

Too much hand work is done on | 
many farm gardens. The hoe, in the 


hands of the women or children, is 
supposed to do most of the cultivation. 
As a result, the cultivation goes un- 
done to a great extent. It will be found 
much easier to use more land, and to 
plant corn, potatoes, squash, melons, 
cucumbers, pole beans, pole limas, 
beets and other of the main garden 
crops in the usual rows, with plenty 
of room for horse cultivation. 

The hoe will be necessary, but the 
bulk of the work can be done by horse 
cultivation. In hoeing, it will be found 
a good plan to Buy or make a special 
hoe, to avoid the hand 
crops like onions demand. Take an 
ordinary broad hoe and cut the ears of 
the blade off so that in its final shape 
it looks Hike a triangle, with the point 
away from ‘tthe handie. With that nar- 
row point, it is possible to work around 
the plants very closely and avoid much 
hand weeding. This type of tool is 
used extensively in onion-raising dis- 
tricts, to decrease the expense of so 
much hand weeding. 

The wheel hoe with planter attach- 
ment is a handy tool to have around. 
Gardening is done at odd times, and 
at times when other work is pressing, 
so unless it is fairly easy to get the 
work done, the garden probably will 
be slighted. With a wheel hoe seeder, 
the ordinary sized garden can be put 
in very quickly. A very few minutes 
will do it, and because of that fact, the 
crops are liable to be put in at the 
right time. 

The wheel hoe itself is a promise of 
thoroly close cultivation and good re- 
turns. It is not much trouble to run 
the hoe down a few rows at odd mo- 
ments, and with a few half-hours the 
normal sized garden can be pretty 
thoroly handled. 

For the rest, the ordinary farm out- 
fit of tools will suffice. Be sure it in- 
cludes a good garden rake. For the 
tiny seeds of many vegetables, the soil 
must be worked down by hand, and the 
garden rake is the only way to do the 
job thoroly. 


weeding that | 
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The Easiest Riding 
Light Car Built 


Correct spring suspension and proper weight distribution 
have given the GRANT SIX an unbeatable, world-wide reputa- 
tion for ease of riding. People who have ridden in other light- 
weight cars are amazed at its superiority. Get a ride in the 
GRANT Six. Prove for yourself that it is really a comfortable 
light car. 


You will find the GRANT Six has the most powerful over- 
head valve motor of its size ever built—that every part is 
accessible—that crank shaft and connecting rod bearings are 
extra large. In every detail this motor is finely built. It is 
now in its fifth season, refined and improved, with a splendid 
reputation for service and reliability back of it. 


GRANT SIX owners average 20 miles to the 

gallon of gasoline, 990 miles to the gallon 

of oil and 7000 miles to the set of tires. 
Some do even better than this. 


The GRANT Six typifies the latest style ideas in body 
lines, in body colors, in upholstery and details of finish. The 
top has the popular “‘Gypsy”’ curtains with oval plate glass 
lights in the rear, It is made of best grade ‘‘Neverleek.” 
The hood fits tightly and neatly on a handsome aluminum | 
ledge. Every detail reflects quality. At the big shows every- 
where the demand for the GRANT Six has surpassed all 
previous records, For genuine value buy a GRANT SIX. 


Select your GRANT SIX from these models 


5 Passenger Touring Car $1120—Roadster $1120 
Coupe $/625—*“‘All-weather Sedan” $1625 
Demountable Sedan $/400 


All prices FF: Ore. Cleveland 
Write for latest descriptive matter and name of nearest desler 


GRANT MOTOR CAR CORPORATION 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 









































A Necessity for Every Modern Farm 


Plan now to eliminate the back breaking, time 
wasting task of shoveling grain next fall. Install a 
grain elevator and save both time and labor at the 
time of the yeax when both are valuable. Time 
and labor saved is honey saved—money earned. 
Included in our complete line of farm 
elevators is one illustrated herewith, the 


OTTAWA BUCKET ELEVATOR 


When buying an elevator for any 
farm work you can’t beat the Otta- 
wa. We manufacture the largest 
and most complete line of Portable 
and Bucket Elevators on the mar- 
ket. Ii in the market, write for our 
full description catalog, Dept. M. 


KING & HAMILTON COMPANY 


Ottawa, Illinois Council Bluffs, lowa. 
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Sunday as a Day of Rest 


Is it true that “there is no rest for 
farm women on Sunday,” as Eliza- 
beth Sears declares in her article 
“Who Feeds the Nation” in Harper’s 
Monthly? Or has Miss Sears in mind 
conditions as they existed up to the 
last two or three years? 

It is quite certain that the men 
rest on Sunday—and eat—and the 
women who cook the big Sunday 
dinners do not get much rest until 
they learn how to take the “short 
cuts” that save unnecessary work in 
hot kitchens. One of the most im- 
portant of these “short cuts” is the 
new method of dessert-making. In 
place of the heavy puddings agd pies 
which have always accompanied the 
heavy Sunday dinners, fruity 





desserts are served--desserts that 
are sparkling and beautiful and de- 
licious beyond comparison. 

These Jell-O desserts, which just 
fit the Sunday appetite are made by 
dissolving Jell-O in boiling water. 
It is done in a minute, and adds a 
good many minutes to woman’s 
share of Sunday rest. 

There are six flavors of Jell-O: 
Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, 
Orange, Cherry, Chocolate. Two for 
25 cents at any grocer’s or any gen- 
eral store. 

The new Jell-O Book is the most 
beautiful ever issued and it contains 
more useful information for house- 
wives than any other. Send us your 
name and address and we will mail 
you one of the books, free, of course. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 









Baby Chicks 


ey oye 1 delivery guar- 
Pont eet and best . 
aster, Mo. 






Vented. 
ure eens s" 
J oultry Farm, Box w 


MESOSLL.ANBOUS 





oo 
JISHER'S B. RR. 


" ewetrerets ‘ana ™". B. 
turkey toms—Bradiey & Thompson strain; 
extra choice birds; narrow, even barring, medium 
in color, yellow legs and beaks ; price @S each. M. 
turkey toms, giant strain, ¢9each. A few extra large 
Rouen ducks; drakes @3, hens $2.50. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. L. 8. Fisher & Son, Edgewood, lowa. 








YTOCK and eggs for sale in Single and Rose Comb 
‘ Reds, Single Comb Buff Orpingtons, White Wy 
andottes. White and Barred Rocks, Single Comb 
White Leghorns, Pekin and Runner ducks. August 
Schroeder, St Peter, lil. 


1949 SocKRery 





Free book. 











coc CKEREL 8, 49 varieties 
Aye ) Bros. Blair, Neb. Box 2 
TRU BERT. Incubator, brooders and poultry 
supplies. Prices direct from factory to you. 140- 
A. Neubert Incubator Factory, Mankato, Minn. 
26 
6 Exes and fowls at right prices. Catalog free. 
Frank A. Neubert, Box 300, Mankato, Minnesota. 


ege incubator 67.50 and up. Large catalog free 
t 
VARIETIES: (¢ “hie ke he, geese, turkeys, duc ks. 





African geese; Pekin, 
Runner ducks; Rronze, Holland, Bourbon tarkeys 
fowls, egws; inewbators; reasonable 
Neubert 


ing varieties chickens, 
prices; catalog free Sen SS, 


yy LOUSK, Embden 
Rowen 








= RE bred Barred Rock ond 8. C. Buff Orpington 
cockerels. ¢2 50 each John Graff, Estherville, 
lowa. 





QINeL x c ‘omb cockere is, heavy bone, guaranteed 
K) tosult. Also hens and pullets J. M. Conden, 
Devon, lowa. 





B' FF Orpington and Single Com@ White Leghorn 
cockerels, $2.50 and 63.00 each. A Gutirte & 


Son, Newton, lowa 
NGGS for hatching, 8S. ¢ Buff Orptingtons, pure 
4 dred, winter layers; 15 $1.50; 50 €4.00.—Also 
Rabbits, Belgian Hares and Flemish Giants. Filip 


F. Junek, R. 1, Wagner, S. D. 
- G Most Proftabiec 
—— Chick- 
ons, Geese, Ducks, 
Turkeys. Hardy fowls, cara and Inc ——- 
ors atlowest prices merica 's 
Write for valuable Poultry Book TREE 
e F.A.NEUBERT, Box 309, Mankato, Minn. 


2 Poultry Book ‘=' Letest end best yet: 144 

ages, 215 beautiful pictures, 
hatching, rearing, aaaiont and disease {nformation 
Describes busy Poultry Farm handling 63 pere-bred 
varieties and RABY CHICKS. @ Tells how to choose 
fowls, eggs, incubators, aprouters. Mailed for 10 cents. 
Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 106, Clerinds, iowa 
























The Poultry | 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
bertence to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 














Community Breeding 


In some communities the practice is 
followed of choosing one breed and 
sticking to it. This plan enables the 
breeders to save on advertising, for 
the advertisement is signed by all the 
breeders, giving publicity which would 
cost much more to the individual. 

There is the advantage of shipping. 
A crate of uniform size and breed 
looks well. A community can send a 
carload, and by shipping a car get 
higher prices and lower freight rate 
than when the individual ships 

Then there is more interest in the 
breed which your neighbor is growing 
The poultry crank enthuses his neigh- 
bors; he will persuade them to get a 
good poultry judge to come and go 
ver their flocks. The community can 
afford the fifty to a hundred dollars 
this would probably cost for a good 
judge, where the individual might not 
be able to pay the bill. 

Poultry clubs and breed clubs are 
doing on a long-distance scale what 
the community can do near at hand. 
For example, the Rhode Island Red 
Club has created a fund to give pub- 
licity to their breed. They have 
cured a secretary to look after their in- 
terests, and are enlisting all of their 
members in a _ publicity campaign 
They tell them to “obtain and tabulate 
all facts favorable to Rhode Island 
Reds, such as high egg records, early 
maturity, vitality, ete., and give these 
facts the widest possible publicity. 
Check up on all egg contests and give 
publicity to any facts established that 
are favorable to the Rhode Island 
Reds. Secure in writing the opinions 
of government experts as to the merits 
of the Reds,” etc., etc. 

We all remember 
White Oprpingtons had 
ago, thru the extravag 
of one breeder, and 
gave his customers’ 
his own. 

There is profit ingetting together 
and making yourselves heard when 
things worth while are accomplished. 


se- 


the boom the 
several years 
rant advertising 
the publicity he 
records as well as 


Heart Trouble 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“While cleaning a chicken yesterday 
I made a strange discovery, and would 
like very much to know what it was. 
The heart was about twice as large as 
it should be, and covered with a pink 


substance something like the lights. 
Opening this, I found a hard, grainy 


lump all around the heart, and this 
was covered with a thick yellow water. 
Can you tell me what it is, what caused 
it, and whether or not it is conta- 
gious? The bird was a young rooster, 
and seemed perfectly healthy.” 

This bird apparently had hypertro- 
phy of the heart—probably accompa- 
nied by inflammation of the mem- 
branes. The disease usually is not 
recognized while the bird is alive, and 
treatment is therefore not possible. 
The cause usually is attributed to a 
lack of nutrition. Exposure to cold or 
wet weather, and confinement in un- 
sanitary houses may cause it. It is 
not contagious, but birds exposed to 
similar conditions may have similar 
diseases. 





Disinfecting the Incubator 


A subscriber writes: 

“IT have an incubator which I used 
last year. Can you tell me how to 
thoroly disinfect it for this ear's 
use?” 

The method of disinfecting both hot 
water and hot air incubators is the 
same, excepting that if the machine is 
a hot-air one we would heat it after 
disinfecting, and then turn off the light 
and let it air—doing this some time 
before it is needed for the eggs. There 
is too much trouble in changing the 
water to use this plan with the water 
machines, so we would advise disin- 
fecting these when the machine is put 
away for the season; then a little sun- 
ning and airing is enough. 

To disinfect, take out everything re- 
movable, and scald and scour the trays 
and woodwork connected with them, 
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Pleased buyers 


J. A. BENSON, 





“EGGMORE — 


BRED TO LAY! 
50 BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK COCKERELS 50 


Big. splendidly barred, and fine shaped. 
Send money with order. 
recommend us in 15 states and Canada. Sti year 
with Barred Rocks exclustvely. None offered cheaper. 


$500 each while they jas: 
Your money returned if we don't sui: 


vot 


South Fifth Ave. 





SHELDON, 1A, 








with hot suds in which is either car- 
bolic acid (ask the druggist the propor- 
tions for the solution you get), with 
cresol soap, or with any of the good 
tar preparations for disinfecting on 
the market, using according to direc- 
tions. Then the trays and let 
them get thoroly dry. 

For the inside of the machine, take 
a long-t handied brush (a child’s toy 
broom is good, especially if cut to a 
point at one side of the broom), and 
brush and sweep vigorously, to get all 
the lint, egg-shell and limey deposit 
out. Take a paint brush (the wider up 
to three inches the quicker the surface 
is covered, of course), and dip in the 
solution of the required strength given 


sun 


in the directions for disinfecting, and 
go over every, bit of the surface, espe- 
‘ially in the cracks and joints. Don't 
forget the top of the machine. Close 


the door, let the interior warm up, and 
keep it closed for a day. Then open up 
and air. The smell of the tar does not 
hurt the chicks. 


Poultry | Advertising Rates 


The rate for classified farm poultry advertising in 
Wallaces’ Farmer {s 5c per word for each issue in 
which the advertisement appears. The name and 
address are counted as part of the advertisement and 
each initial or number is counted as one word. Min- 
imum twelve words. Where an ad runs less than 
four weeks the minimum charge is $1.00 for 80 words 
or less. 

Cash ehould accompany all orders for poultry ad- 
vertising. Orders must be in our hands not later 
than Saturday to insure insertion the following week. 





LEGHORNS. 





ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 

The strain that always lays. Selected eggs, $6.00 
per 100, $1.50 per 15. Baby chicks, $18.00 per 100. 

Gc. M. WEST, Ankeny. lowa 





SS Finest Single Comb White 
Leghorns. First prize winners on eggs and 
stock. Large, vigorous, farm range cockerels $3.00, 
mated pens $15.00. Eges from greateat Winter 
Layers 15 $1.50, 30 $2.50, 100 $7.00, 300 620.00. C. H. 
Tyrrell, Sioux Rapids, Iowa. 


50 R. C. B. Leghorn cock- 


erela at reduced prices to close them out. 
F. M. F. Cerwinske, Rockford, tewa. 


200 egg strain, S.C. W. Leg- 
Baby Chix, horns, parcel post paid, $15.00 
to $20.00 per 10). Catalog. D. T. Farrow, Peorta, Il. 














100, $6.00 of the Yesterlaid strain, 5. 
Leghorn. 


— 1.50, 15; 
Leghorn also Dark 8. C 
Cc. “cold, Reinbeck, lowa. 





ERRIS’ heavy laying strain, Single Comb White 
Leghorn eggs for hatching, $6.50-100; $2.00-15 
Vv. H. Conner, Shell Rock, lowa. 





~ C. White Leghorn eggs (Ugene Smith strain) 


S. 100 $5.00. Geo. Gaul, Tipton, lowa. 





Settings $2, 64, 
$6; range 68.00 per hundred. Hillsview strain. 


S C. White Leghorn eggs for sale. 
We 
Cc. W. Allen, Bethany, Mo. 





Baby chicks, $17.50 
Bred to lay. Ernest 


~ C. White Leghorn eggs, $5.00. 
iO. per bundred. Barron strain. 
Wells, Ravenwood, Mo. 





Choice 8. C. W. Leghorns. Cir- 


_ CHICKS. 
Eggiand Hatchery, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 


culars free. 





i C. Brown Leghorn cockerels, $2.00. Mrs. John 
4 


+ Graff, Estherville, lowa 
3( SINGLE Comb brown Legborn cocks and cock- 
e erels, $1.50; extra choice $3.00. M. Edwards, 
Rockbridge, lilinois 








PS RE American strain 8. C. W. Leghorn cockerels, 
$2.00 and $2.50. Mrs. Joseph Greene, Bernard, 
lowa. 





200 Rose Comb White Leghorns. Premium stock 
heads; entire — Eggs 100. $7.00; 200, 
$12.00; 300,618.00, Mrs. H. E. Woodward, La Monte, 
Missouri. 





C. Brown Leghorn eggs for batching, ““Farm 

ve Range Stock"', $1.00 per sesting of 15: $5.75 per 

100, prepaid. Miss R. Dale Squires, Catnesville, Mo., 
Harrison County 








LAN @SHANS. 
Q CORED Big Black Langshans H. Osterfoss, 
CO Hedrick, Iowa. 





PLY™MOUTR Seces. 


JENSON S MAMMOTH WHITE. ROCKS 


The best in 27 years breeding, pure wht 
mated with Mammoth cockerels, eggs #1 
$3.00 per 30; $4.50 per 50; 87.00 per 100 Spex 
prize winners, 63.00 per 15. JAMES JF NSON 
& SONS, Newell, lowa. 








} ARRED Plymouth Rock cockerels. far 
well marked, heavy boned stock. B 
Aristocrat, Blue Jacket and Thompson s 

K. McGonagle, Washta, lowa. 











ARM raised, pure bred Barred R 
boned, well barred. CocKerels for sa 

H. P. Wilkinson, Mitchellville lowa. 

ros SALE— Thoroughbred Barred 
Rocks. D. H. Lesher, Marion, lowa 





\HOICE - Barred Rock cockerels from ea 
winning strain at Chicago Coliseum s 
$2.50 to 68.00 each. C. D. Ellis, Primghar 
ARRED Plymouth Rock cockereis as as 
each, lots of 3. Lafe D. Wright. Kno» 





1 al 





ARRED Rock cockerels, Thompsons 
63.00 each. G. W. Fox, Wilmont, Mino 





U ALIT Y White Rock eggs. 15 $1.50: 5 
$7.00. Mrs. James Murpby, Fairfax. l 
pr 


UFF Rocks, big, fine laying, prize winners. Eggs 
15, $1.50; 45, 64.00; 100, 68.00. Joseph My 
Murray, lowa. 





RE “pred Buff Rock eggs, $1.50 per Mrs 
Lawrence Smith, Aiexis, Ill. 





ee oe large pure bred White Rock Nets 
4 and unrelated 2 year cockerels, $40.00. 0. P 
Baker, Sac City, lowa. 








Parcel post prepaid. Write 
Grace Aspedon, Far 


ARRED Rock eggs. 
for descriptive circular. 
ragut, Lowa. 





wr | 


Ww HITE Rock eggs. Baby chicks from ext 
fine large stock. W. fF. Naffziger, Deer 
Tiltnots. 





ORPINGTONS. 


Taylor’s S. G. Buff Orpingtons 





Cockerels and puliets all sold. Yards ated to 
supply eggs for hatching. Order early fro: ne of 
lowa’s ieading prize winning flocks Fre atalog 


Prices very reasonable. C. A. TAYLOR, ‘A es, la 


Pure bred White Or; 





GGS for setting. 


ngtons, 











Kellerstrauss strain. Ten dollars a hundred, twe 
dollars a setting of fifteen. Place orders early- 
Wm. H. Myers, Laurel, Nebraska. R. 1. 

. Buff Orpington eggs; size, type 


1 C 

S. right; excellent layers. Martz stra 
15, 62.00; 50, $5.50; 100, $10.00. Prepaid. 
Beumgerdner, Colchester, Illinois. 


) oe SALE—Rose Comb Buff Orpington 
Good laying strain. Edna Kaisand, 
lowa. 








erels. 
Searsbore, 


24 82.00, 





)GGS from 8. C. Buff Orpingtons, 120 87.5 
4 J. C. Simon, Eagle Grove, Iowa. 


























WYANDOTTSES. 

Gave Wyandottes. Winners at many ws 
K Eggs for hatching, 15-€1.35; 30-2 25. 5i-#5.25 
Circular free. John A. Johnson, Pilot Mound, lows, 
Ww HITE Wyandotte eggs 15 $2.00, 30 @3.50, 5() $5.0. 
Poor hatches duplicated half price. Beatrice 

Steck Farm, Beatrice, Nebraska. 

REODE ISLAND REDS. 

Big type, dark 


QIaeLs Comb Rhode Island Reds. 
0 red. Extra good layers. Prize winners for nine 
years. Ock $4.50 per 50, $8.00 per 100; fancy, 
prize mating, 30 hens, two high scoring males. #29 
per 15,687.00) per 3. Mrs. Edw. F. Beranek, Solon. Is 


ATCHING eggs. Rose Comb Reds. Deep red 

cocks, 15 eggs, $1.25; 30. $2.00. Postpaid. 100- 
basket packed, express F. 0. B. Colfax, lows. #.%. 
Extra fine Early Dent Seed Corn. H. G. Stouffer, 
Colfax, lowa. 














ws bave the dark, thrifty, 8. C. Reds that lay lo 
of eggs, try them and find out. Prices @5 pet 15; 
utifity 61.60 per 15; 98.00 per 100. Bros, 
521 Glenwood Street, Ottumwa, Iowa. 


Byrut 


QTANDARD bred Rose Comb Reds. Eee: ! 10c, baby 
SS cltioks 260 each. Infertile eggs replaced at balf 
price. Order early. Rose Cottage, Riversicac, lows 
ARGE dark red Rose Comb red cockere!s 
cards furnished. $10 egch.3 for $25.00 
teed satisfactory. Highiand Farm, Hedric 















Good winter 
Eggs 15 


Dtxon, Il. 


Qiks Comb Rhode Island Reds 
layers. Nice redcolor. Farm ranged 
1.25, 100 $6.00. Prepatd. Adam Salzman 


NINGLE Comb Red eggs for hatching. Thr 
Every bird a good one. Get our prices | 
and see them. Gateway Nursery Co., Le Mars. I — 





ee r pene 


ir 





¢ UALITY Black Langshan cockerels and pullets. 
Mrs, Geo. Roe, Believe ue, lowa. 

pos FROM HIGH sc ORING BL. AC K 
4 Langshans, ¢2.50 per 15. Prepatd. 

w. J. MORGAN, - Seaton, Zitnets. 











B: AC K Langshan eggs from first prize winners, 
Nebraska and lowa state shows. H. P. Myers, 
Murray, Iowa. 





ANCONAS. 
ws 8 Anconas Beautiful tllustrated catalogue, 
41 shows baby chicks, and the kings and queens of 
Porter Ash, Centerville, 











wonderful laying breed. 
lows. 











Please mention this paper when writing. 





























7GGS for sale. Big bone reds. Big type eat 
4 Tich reds. Send for free catalog, giving o* 
cription. Address L. A. Cross, Keswick, lowe 
ex bred Rose Comb Rhode Island Red cocker 
els, Very dark red; $3.00 and $5.00 each. Andre¥ 
Belling, Sheldon, lowa. 
TURKEYS. a 
G RANT strain Bronze turkeys bred in the purple 
3B with size, bone, shape and rich, gold ro ~ 
plumage. Also a few extra good Barred Boe 
cockereis. Henry Simmons, Clover Lawn Farm 
Delmar, Iowa wy aaa 
PURE bred Mammoth Bronze toms i altby 
vigorous, tame birds; early hatched; champics 
strain. Price $12.00. Mrs. D. D. Woodard, Webstt 
City, lowa. : — 
XURBON red turkey toms, thoroughbr a 
fine tndfividuats, large, dark-red strain, # 
each. James A. Farrell, Bellevue, lowa. 
— 
big bene. 


Ww HITE Holland turkeys, pure bred a 


pink legs. Hens 86.00; toms $7.50. 
Thompson, Osceola, lowa. Rt. 4. 
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Big gestHatches 


= Strong 


Chicks4¢ 


t's ong you want and will 
get pag a Champion Belle City 
Hatching Outfit. My big catalog 

“‘Hatching Facts’’ tells the whole 
story gives newest ideas and quickest 


ways to make poultry 


pay with my 


‘| 08 140-Egg Champion 


Belle City Incubator 


Doub! 


ie Walls Fibre Board—Self- 


tegulated 


Water Copper Tank—Safety Lamp— 
hermometer fae Tester—Nursery 

ith my $6.35 Hot-Water Double Walled 

190- -C hick Brooder = both only $15.95 


ee aes East of Rockies 


"meet Offers 
They provide easy ways 
to earn extra money. 
Save time—order 
now, or write to- 
day for my Free 
Poultry Book 
“Hatch ing Facts” 


It tellseverything. Jim Rohan, Pres. 
Belle City Incubator Co., Box 42 Racine, Wis. 





them a , asin 


Is guaranteed 
Uses center heat, 
pel 


ittle 12 year old 
ks from 100 eggs 


your copy before allare gone. 





Hundreds of poultry raisers have 
proved that you can get strong- 
er, healthier chicks and more of 


ae oo that supplies ex- 
actly right amount of moist- 
=e ventilation ae to 

© eggs automatic. ur: 
any kind of weather. vita 


Porter Soft-Heat 
paetnce Incubator 


of worry and hundreds of steps. 
roven best by 
ling of the lamp. completes 
soil. Eggs turn semi-automat- 

it removing tray. Radiator plate above 

bsolutely even ee 

-nocold eggs. Reund egg chamber. 100 to 
Only Three hy: a day is required to attend the 
Porte eat Tubeless Incubator. 
irl tended pom machine; 
, rom three 
110 this year and still have 125 fine pullets. 


Big Boo free? Tells all about Soft-Heat, “how 
izes chicken raising, and gives much val- 
mation, Write a letter or card today for 


PORTER INCUBATOR CO. BoxS!, SLAIR, NEB. 


Soft-Heat—the 
r discovery In 


It saves hours 


25 years of 


spotted 
eges. 


One user 


—— 











and gives you 


poultry. 


Bipeed freight or express 


this year 
ers. Big 
hatches even in cold- 
est weather. 





Write today. 
H. H. Johnson 
Incubator Man 
M.M. Jobasen Co. 
Clay Center, Neb. 


JOHNSON’S BOOK 


This book ey our 27th year making incubators 
cream of our experience with 
gena | copy and get my offer on 


Old Trasty 


Make a big income with with Old Tra Testy 
- 800,000 own- 
average 








our | erat Necte 

wu ondan 

Nc tee oat Set. 
Bon't 


ten KE 


METAL WORKS CO. 





THE LITTLE 


Saves Feed. 
homical, practical, 
durab ble, 


wn 
Coco 


Ask for Ci reulars 


sy 


S 


ox 


" TheCyclone Mig. Co., 


and ac- 
comodates 
thirty to 
forty chicks, 
PRICE $ 
ONLY 


Box27, Urbana, led. 
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Sales Eggs 


In the book, “Johnny Pryde,” a char- 
acter is made to say: “For masel’ I’ve 
nae objections to a new-laid egg, but if 
an egg is properly fried a few weeks 
is neither here nor there.” 

The effect of a few weeks cr months 
of storage was tried ov. n Chicago 
recently by Dr. John Dili Robertson, 
health commissioner of Chicago, with 
a party of twenty-tour guests. The 
guests were served strictly fresh eggs 
and also eggs placed in cold storage 
last spring. They did not know which 
was which, and the verdict was that 
one tasted as good as another, but that 
the storage eggs were a shade darker. 

An interesting point would be: Were 
the guests accustomed to fresh eggs 
or were they used to eating storage 
eggs? A butter-taster claims that the 
man who is used to eating bad butter 
prefers it to good butter. A house- 
keeper who uses oleo says she can’t 
bear the taste of butter; that some 
sandwiches at a church were spoiled 
for her by the fresh-butter taste. To 
those for whom “a few weeks is neith- 
er here nor there” on an egg, the stor- 
age eggs would not be detected by 
the taste, but the case will not appear 
to those who eat newly-laid eggs as 
fairly tried unless the flavor of the 
newly-laid egg is known. 

However, we believe that the storage 
men are a great benefit to the poultry 
industry. They do as good work in 
preserving eggs in the summer for con- 
sumption in the winter as the canning 
factories do in preserving fruits and 
vegetables. The public cheerfully pay 
the price for out-of-season fruits and 
vegetables. They should pay the price 
for out-of-season eggs, for the normal 
season for eggs is as truly in the spring 
as is the season of ruit. 





The Best Disinfectant 


We are often asked: ‘“What is the 
best disinfectant?” There are a num- 
ber of good disinfectants on the mar- 
ket. The best belong to the coal-tar 
group, which are used either with 
water or full strength. These disin- 
fectants form a white emulsion when 
mixed with water. Ask the druggist 
for one of this group, and follow direc- 
tions in using. We can not recommend 
patented preparations, lest we be ac- 
cused of advertising. For a home- 
made disinfectant, one part of crude 
carbolic acid with three parts of kero- 
sene is effective. 

No matter how good the disinfect- 
ant, it will not accomplish its purpose 
unless the house is made free of dust 
and dirt before it is applied. First, 
clean out the house, remove all loose 
litter, and sweep down the walls and 
floor, getting into the corners. If the 
dirt is caked, wet it to soften it, and 
wash off. If necessary to scrape it 
off, a short-handled hoe is handy. Get 
things clean. If the house is wet, let 
it dry before proceeding to the next 
stage. Get the disinfectant on in any 
convenient way. The solution of com- 
mercial disinfectant in water can be 
sprayed to advantage. One spraying 
is not enough; it must be repeated in 
ten days. Kerosene and cresol can go 
on with a brush. 





Buff Orpingtons 


An Iowa reader writes: 

“Last year we bought some Buff Or- 
pington chickens from a breeder who 
has been breeding Buff Orpingtons for 
a number of years; but some of our 
hens have dark-brown feathers and 
feathers with dark spots on wings and 
tail. The cockerels were a good color 
when we got them, but in the fall de- 
veloped several white feathers. We 
bought several cockerels this fall from 
different breeders, and four of them 
have either dark or white feathers. If 
we use the other cocks and hens with 
all buff feathers, will the chickens be 
pure-bred ?” 

Buff Orpingtons should be even buff 
thruout. The color is lighter in older 
birds, and there is always a struggle 
to avoid washiness and red. The Buff 
Orpington was made from the blood of 
the Golden Spangled Hamburg, Dark 
Dorking and Buff Cochin. There is a 
tendency toward red on hackle and 
back, and for dark in wings and tail 
feathers. The presence of such feath- 
ers does not indicate that the birds 
are not pure bred, but it does show 
that they have a tendency to revert to 
original type, and matings should be 
carefully made to prevent increase of 








Our book, 


formerly 
than 90 per cent. 


postpaid, 


75 cts.; 


trial. 


“In Constant Use.”’ 

I have adopted the constant use of your 
Germozone and have not had a sick chicken 
since I began its use. Before that I lost 
many of my best hens but not one since, 
M. H. Carter, Marshall, Tex. 


“12 Years Best of AIl.’”’ 

I have used Germozone for the past 12 
years and it is the beat preparation for 
bowel troubles I have ever found. Geo. F. 
Vickerman, Rockdale, N. Y. 


“Used 17 Years.” 


I have used Germozone for about 17 years 
and could hardly do without it. Mr A. 
Morley, R. 2, Box 71, Gallien, Mich. 

“Just as Advertised.” 

Ihave used your products for the last 
few years and found them to be just as they 
are advertised. | used about all the different 
roup preventive remedies, but your Germo- 
zone got everything stopped under the sun. 
Germozone is given to the chicks as well as 
to the layers. The first thing the chicks 
get when placed in the brooder house is 
water containing. Germozone, I haven't 
had a case of White Diarrhoea among the 
chicks orroup among my chickens since I 
started to use Germozone, I raise from one 


60 days’ 


try rentedy and preventative. 


crop, skin disease, etc. 


GEO. H. LEE CO., 


_ i TON ET 


Save the Baby Chicks 


“Care of Baby Chicks,” 
Germozoneé are the best insurance against chick losses. 
losing more than half they 


Druggists and seed dealers sell Germozone, the best poul- 
For old and young—bowel trouble, 

colds, roup, musty or spoiled food, limber neck, chicken pox, sour 
Sick chicks can’t wait. Do it now! 


Dept. 432, 


=— 


and a package of 
Those 
raise better 


TINH SFAUDLAAU AAD OEY 


y 


hatched now 


60 Days’ Trial—Pay If Satisfied 


To you who have never tried Germozone, 
book and package as above. 
We trust you and we know Germozone. 


we will send, 
You pay, if satisfied, 


to two og ig chicks a year. 
Wurst, Erie, 


“An aetinin Sinibicen Advocate.” 

I have been an ardent user of the Lee's 
Germozone, both liquid and tablets, fora 
number of years and believe that is why ! 
have the good success with my chickens 
I use it in the drinking founts regularly 
twice a week and my hens are in the be 
condition and we never fai) to get eggs {1 
winter. Frank V. Uridil, Leigh, Neb. 

“Chickens and Puppies.” 

Please send me two packages of Germo- 
zone tablets. Have been using Germozone 
for two years and have had fine 
my young chicks, not losing one from dis- 
ease in the two years and my bird puppies 
don’t Know what distemper is; itis for my 
pupples that I want this batch. Curley 
Smith, Kennett, Mo. 

“Cured the Puniest Chicks.” 

Your Germozone is the best I have ever 
seen. It cured my puntest chicks this 
spring and they are growing as fast as the 
others. They are sure dandies. I wish you 
would send me your poultry books and also 
tell me who your dealers are here. Bernard 
Horning, 403 West Michigan St., Kirks- 
ville, Mo. 


Ralph H 


luck with 





ST Gh 


UO ATREAELPAEOLEPV EDO HM HAA vee pT 


Omaha, Neb. 





these feathers in the progeny. White 
feathers sometimes develop from a 
bruise or from lack of thrift. An un- 
der-fed bird during the growing period 
is very apt, in any colored breed, to 
have a sprinkling of white feathers. 

We must remember that the stan- 
dard describes the perfect bird; the 
closer the approach to perfection, the 
higher the price. Unless we have paid 
for careful breeding, we can expect 
some defects. By mating your best 
buff birds, and knowing the breeding 
and failings of the stock, defects can 
be bred out in time. 





Breeding Blue Andalusians 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“T purchased some Blue Andalusians 
this past year, and have been raising 
some chickens. If I bred the cockerels 
which I have raised back to the old 
hens and some of the pullets, will I 
have pure-bred Andalusians the com- 
ing year? Why doesn’t this breed of 
chickens breed true to color?” 

It seems to be absolutely impossible 
to breed the Blue Andalusians true to 
color. They are constantly breaking 
up at the rate of 50 per cent blue, 25 
per cent splashed white, and 25 per 
cent black. When the splashed white 
are ‘bred to the black, the first genera- 
tion of the progeny are all blue. It is 
when the blues are bred among them- 
selves that there is the breaking up 
into the 50 per cent blue, 25 per cent 
splashed white and 25 per cent black. 





Gangrene of the Ovary 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Our hens are not laying satisfac- 
torily, and we find in killing some 
that they have a lot of very small dead 
or spoiled eggs in them. They are all 
young hens, not over two years old. 
They have the run of the farmyard, 
and have three different houses to 
roost in. We feed them boiled oats, 
some corn and some bran.” 

We judge that these birds have what 
is called gangrene of the ovary. Doctor 
Salmon says of this trouble: 

“This disease is quite common with 
all varieties of poultry. On examina- 
tion of the ovary after death, the ova 
are found in different stages of devel- 
opment, but instead of being yellowish- 
pink in color, with the blood vessels 
well defined, they are brown or black, 
easily crushed and the contents bro- 
ken down into a putrid liquid. Death 
is caused partly by peritonitis and 
partly by the absorption of the prod- 
ucts of decomposition. The cause of 
the trouble is not well understood. It 





has been attributed to the birds being 
too fat, thus compressing the ovary 
and hindering the evolution of the ova. 
As it may occur in birds that are not 
fat, and as it is evidently accompanied 
by the penetration and multiplication 
of bacteria, it is possibly an infectious 
disease.” 

Our own experience has been that 
when hens were frightened we would 
find what we called dead eggs. Almost 
invariably after hens had been chased 
by a dog that used to get in the yards, 
we would find that the next hen killed 
had these dead eggs. At least, the 
presence of strangers and the chasing 
of chickens should be prevented. There 
is no cure for the trouble mentioned. 
Keep the hens in good condition, give 
them green food, and have them ex- 
ercise. 


Using What You Have 


A subscriber writes: 

“T want to improve my flock, and all 
I have to improve it with is the time I 
can give to selection of my best birds. 
How can one with a flock of chickens 
that are mostly Barred Rocks get bet- 
ter chickens without buying them?” 

Picking out the best birds is quickly 
done in a flock of mixed birds. The 
important thing is to get birds of good 
Vitality; active, vigorous-looking hens 
with full, bright eyes; and masculine- 
looking males with plenty of crow and 
activity. Since the progeny of a mixed 
flock is used for utility, choose for 
breeders those that look as if they had 
utility qualities—a broad, blocky body; 
breast carried well forward and with 
plenty of width and depth. Feel the 
breast-bone; it should be long and 
straight. The legs should be short, 
stout, and set well apart. The feath- 
ers should lie fairly close; they should 
be smooth and trim, showing that the 
bird takes care of itself as a healthy 
bird will. 

If possible, choose for mating the 
birds that have feathers starting from 
the tips with the same color. That is, 
if the feathers starting from the tips 
in the male have a black bar, put hens 
with similar black bars at the tips as 
his mates. We would discard all green 
eyes; a green-eyed bird should not be 
perpetuated, in our judgment. We do 
not like the looks, and we imagine 
that such a bird is bad tempered; but. 
aside from our own view, the standard 
calls for the reddish-bay eye, and this 
is one point which even a mixed flock 
can come up to. 

Don’t try to breed from all the flock. 
Tho your best may not be first-class, 
you can make them better by careful 
choice of the breeding pen. 
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The Farm Hot-Bed 


“long in the spring there comes a 
queer stampede of the appetite in the 
direction of Very 
often this feeling comes when a March 
is blowing and garden truck looks 
as far off as Panama. Still more often 
the impulse strikes when are 
just starting in the garden. The smell 
of the warm soil gets into the system, 
and winter foods seem tasteless 

You don’t want ham and potatoes; 
you want radishes. 

The fine thing about a hot-bed is 
that with its use it is possible to have 
radishes and lettuce very early, and 
also possible to beat nature several 
weeks with the first tomatoes, cab- 
bage, cauliflower and other vegetables 
which bear transplanting. A hot-bed 
can fix things so that when the spring 
craving for a change of diet comes on, 
% will be possible to get the crisp 
vegetables desired. 

Of course, earty tomatoes and cauli- 
flower and the rest of them can be 
grown without a hot-bed. We are all 
familiar with the boxes or cans of 
dirt perching in -window-sills around 
the house, holding all sorts of seedling 
plants. The trouble with this method 
fis that, in the first place, it is too 
much work and bother for the house- 
wife. In the second place, only a small 
number of plants can be grown at best, 
and accidents are bound to cut down 
the number that are started. The fam- 
fly cat has a bad habit of picking a 
‘box of young tomato plants for a nap, 
particularly if the sun happens to 
strike right. 

When it is considered how little 
trouble it is to construct a hot-bed, it 
seems a squandering of effort to use 
any other method. Ptck a sunny place 
with shelter from the prevailing winds, 
and dig a pit two feet deep. Twelve 
by six feet is a good size for a farm 
hot-bed frame. 

Make the north side of the frame 
six inches higher than the south side, 
so that the sun will have a chance to 
strike all of the bed. Probably there 
are some old sash around the place 
that can be used for the top. Aimost 
always it is possible to dig up an old 
window trame with a couple of panes 
left in it. The rest can be put in with- 
out much trouble. 

For cold nights, some sort 
tional protection is needed. Old mat- 
ting. if it is about, will come in handy, 
or old rugs will do. 

Fresh horse manure should be used. 


green vegetables. 
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any Iowa readers who have farms in 
about this same latitude, east or west, 
have hhad satisfactory results with or- 
chard grass, we would be glad to hear 
from them. 





Agricultural Reconstruction 
Program 


At a meeting of the National Board 
of Farm Organizations, held at Wash- 
ington, D. C., recently, the matter of 
agricultural representation at the 
peace conference was diseussed at 
some length, and the following adopt- 
ed as the basis of an international pro- 
gram. It is the most constructive 
program that has been presented, so 
far as we know, and worth working to 
here at home, whatever may be done 
overseas. 

Following is the outline: 

1. Extension and improvement of 
the International Agricultural Institute 
at Rome. 

2. Adoption so far as is practicable 
of uniform systems of crop estimating 
and reporting, and reports on manu- 
factures thruout the world. 

3. Inclusion in the League of Na- 
tions of a special body having the in- 
ternational interests of agriculture di- 
rectly in charge. 

4. Adoption as a part of the consti- 
tution of the League of Nations of the 
principle of conservation of natural re- 
sources thruout the world, and espe- 
cially in all lands held under the juris- 
diction of the League, whether such 
resources be found on the farm or else- 
where. 

5. Provision for coéperative inves- 
tigation of the relation of weather to 
crops in all parts of the world. 

6. Endorsement of a set of interna- 
tional agricultural principles, includ- 
ing the following: 

(a) Equatity of pay, opportunity and 
social reward for equal skill and equal 
work in agriculture as compared with 
other occupations. 

(b) Universal free education for 
farm children universally accessible. 

(e) Extension of the benefits of 
modern civilization to the open coun- 
try, in spite of the added cost, part of 
which should be borne by general tax- 
ation. 





of addi- | 


Keep it under cover for several days, 
and fork it over daily, so that all parts 
of it will be at the same stage of fer- 
mentation After it begins to steam 
properly, fill the pit and tamp down 
firmly In a few days add a layer of | 
six inches of good garden soil. It will 


be well to take additional manure and 


bank up around the outside of the 
frame 
Moderate watering will be required, 


also ventilation, and the usual care for | 


early plants. With thought about the 
manipulation of the manure and the 
sash, the hot-bed will respond to treat- 
ment readily and with much less work 
than the flat box in the kitchen. 
Orchard Grass 

A Colorado correspondent writes: 

“Some time when convenient, I 
should like to see the reason stated 
why farmers do not use orchard grass 
instead of being so wedded to blue 
erass and timothy, as is pointed out in 
your Boys’ .Corner, in the issue of 
February 14th. Amongst all the grass- 
es, timothy ‘is ‘the most idle and the 
slowest to come back after grazing, 
even when watered. Orchard grass, to 
the contrary, never stops its growth, 
and I have seen it makes lots of beef 
in Virginia and other places, and we 
think it makes most of the milk. Some- 
times orchard grass, like sweet clo- 
‘ver, needs to be subdued by the mow- 
ing machine, if it gets too rank; but it 
stands up wonderfully for winter feed, 
and leaves far more humus in the soil 
than most grasses, and to a far greater 
depth.” 

The reason that orchard grass is not 
used more generally in the latitude of 


Towa is that it is not sufficiently 
hardy. In southern Iowa it does fairly 
well. The writer grew it in a two-acre 


orchard in Adair county, thirty years 
ago, and, as our correspondent says, it 
grows luxuriantly. It makes an early 
bite and a late bite. We could not 
grow it satisfactorily even as far south 
as Adair county, out in the open. If 





(d) Universal recognition of the 
right of farmers to bargain collectively 
thru coéperative and other associa- 
tions. 

(e) Adoption of the principle of 
gradual abolition. farm tenancy, on 
the theory th@fho land should be held 
permanently for renting. 

(f) Recognition of the right of each 
nation to withhold from export sup- 
plies essential to agriculture which are 
limited in quantity, but to withhold 
such supplies only when so limited 

(zg) Recognition of the principle 
that the depression of agriculture con- 
stitutes the central danger to civiliza- 
tion, and that the demand for cheap 
food at the expense of a decent stan- 
dard of living on the farm leads to ag- 
ricultural disintegration and general 
decay. 

(h) Recognition of principle 
that the compensation of agricultural 
producers on the basis of cost produc- 
tion plus a reasonable profit Vital 
to the maintenance of a permanent ag- 
riculture, and therefore of a perma- 
nent civilization; and that provision 
should be made for maintaining this 
principle thruout the world by means 
of the regulation of international 
trade 

(i) Recognition of the principle that 
a low standard among farmers any- 
where in the world is a menace to the 
standard of living of all other farmers 
everywhere. 


the 


is 


Treating Seed Corn to Prevent 
Insect Damage 


Prevention of insect damage to seed 
corn has been a subject of experiment 
for some time. Various methods of 
treating the seed corn with such sub- 
gtances as sulphur, coal tar, etc., have 
been tried, with rather less than com- 
plete success. Another method is sug- 
gested by an Illinois correspondent. 
He writes: 

“Treating seed corn against worms 
of all kinds can be done as follows: 
Mix one pint of oil of lemon with one 
gallon of wood alcohol. Every time 
you fill the planter box, sprinkle on 
some of this mixture, and the worms 
will never trouble you. It will not in- 
jure the seed in the least.” 

We assume that our correspondent 








has obtained good results by this plan 
in his own fields. It is, however, a 
little hard to see how such treatment 
would have any effect on cut-worms. 
The cut-worm does not work on the 
seed, but on the young plant after it 
has germinated. On such a pest, seed 
treatment could hardly have any ef- 
fect. 





Reducing the Cotton Acreage 


At a meeting of cotton growers, 
bankers and merchants, resolutions 
were adopted covering the following: 

1. Reduction of the 1919 cotton 
acreage by one-third, as compared with 
that of 1918. 

2. A pledge not to sell any part of 
the present crop for other than remun- 
erative prices, and to hold this crop 
until the demand calls for it at such 


prices. 

2. Formation of state cotton acre- 
age reduction associations, whose busi- 
ness it will be to secure written 
pledges to carry out the first two pro- 
visions from every cotton grower and 
cotton producer in the United States. 

4. To brand any man who refuses 
to codéperate as “so lacking im public 
spirit as to forfeit the confidence of 
the community in which he lives.” 

5. A future comvention of cotton 
producers before which a detailed re- 
port of the progress of the plans out- 
fined above is to be made by every 
cotton-growing state. 





Black Hills Spruce for Wind- 
break 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I noticed in a recent issue you ad- 
vise white pime or white spruce for 
windbreak purposes. Now I have or- 
dered Black Hills spruce, and have 
been wondering if I have made a mis- 
take as to the best variety.” 

Black Hills spruce seems to be a 
strain of white spruce developed un- 
der trying conditions prevailing in the 
Black Hills district of South Dakota. 
It seems to be extremely hardy and re- 
sistant to drouth. It may not be so 
rapid-growing as the Norway spruce. 
However, in northern and western 
lowa it deserves to rank as one of the 


very best evergreens for windbreak 
purposes. The chief objection to it 


seems to be its slow growth. 





Early Champion or Iowa 103 
Seed Oats 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T have ‘been growing both the Early 
Champion and Iowa 103 oats for the 
past two years, and now I wish to 
drop one of them. The Iowa 103 has 
proved slightly better with me. Which 
is earlier?” 

At the Iowa station, at Ames, the 
Iowa 103 has averaged fully five bush- 
els more per acre than the Early 
Champion. The Early Champion aver- 
ages two or three days earlier than 
the lowa 103, and its straw is possibly 
just a little longer. Everything con- 


sidered, we believe that the lowa 103 
has an advantage over the Early 
Champion. 


Dipping Tank Plans Wanted 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Will some of the readers of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer who have satisfactory 
dipping tanks for horses and cattle, 
please send their plans for pwhblica- 
tion ?” 





Fanning Seed Oats 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Is it advisable to grade seed oats? 
I graded my oats last year. However. 
some tell me that there is no need of 
grading. It looks to me as tho grad- 
ing would help the yield.” 

Experiments on this point are con- 
fusing. At the Ohio station, for four 
years, the ordinary unscreened oats, 
just as they came from the thresher, 
yielded at the rate of 58.43 bushels 
per acre, whereas the oats which had 
been run thru the fanning mill to pick 
out the large kernels, yielded 58.98 
bushels per acre. In experiments at 
the Iowa station, the difference be- 
tween the fanned seed and the ordi- 
nary seed was rather slight, the ad- 
vantage being in favor of the fanned 
seed. 

The expense involved in fanning and 
grading of seed oats is so small that 








we figure the process is wel] worth 
while, even tho the increase js only 
half a bushel per acre. This, together 
with the removal of weed seed, is 
enough to pay for the bother ang ex. 
pense. 





Sudan Grass 

An lowa correspondent writes 

“T am thinking of sowing a few acres 
of Sudan grass this spring for horse 
hay. Does Sudan grass do better on 
‘bottom land or on upland? How shoulg 
the seed ‘bed ‘be prepared? How many 
pounds of seed should be sown per 
acre? How is it harvested? How 
many cuttings cam I reasonably ey. 
pect?” 


Sudan grass is very similar to sor. 
ghum or cane, except that it stools out 
more and produces a finer stemmed 
hay. The yield is ordinarily not quite 
so great as with cane. Like cane, ¢ 
does best on a good corn soil The 
seed bed should be prepared in just 
the same way as for corn. If it is 
seeded in May, two cuttings may often 
be secured. If, however, seeding is de 
layed until kate in June, there is not 
much chance of a second cutting. The 
practical way to seed it ds to ‘broadcast 
it at the rate of about fifteen pounds 
per acre, or to drill it in at the rate of 
about ten pounds per acre. It is har- 
vested by cutting with a mower and 
putting in cocks like sorghum. ARe- 
tween sorghum and Sudan grass we 
have very little choice, but are inclined 
to give a slight preference to sorghum, 
since it yields a little more per acre. 
Sudan grass has the advantage, how- 
ever, of producing a finer stemmed 
hay. Moreover, the cost of the neces- 
sary seed per acre is rather less than 
with sorghum. 


Don’t Junk 
Your Old Car 


Convert It Inte a Dependable Truck 
at Small Cost 


Your old car is worth more to you than y 
dealer will pay you forit. You need 
for many purposes about the farm. | 
new car for pleasure, but keep tbe old c 
and convert it into a dependable truck 
small cost. 


Smith Form-a-Trucks 


At Dealer’s Prices 


If we have no dealer in your township whc 
handles Smith Form-a-Trucks, so we wil 
give you the advantage of the dealer 
count of 20% from the oid pre-war | 
The present price of a Smith Form-a-1 
is $400 for Ford cars, or $450 for other 1 
of car. 

We offer you a price of $350 less 20% 
or $288 net on Smith Form-a-Trucks for 
Fords, or $400 less 20% or $320 net for 
any other make of car. 

Smith Form-a-Trucks are i 
Many of the first trucks sold are sti ise 
Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer bas been 
hauled to the post office In the same Smit 
Form-a-Trucks for three years. 

Smith Form-a-Trucks are easily at 
toany make ofcar. You can attach one you™ 
self by following directions, but we will send 
a man to help you if you need any assistance. 

We can make immediate delivery. rcer 
your Smith Form-a-Truck today. 
CONSIGNY MOTOR TRUCK CO., 
Dept. SS, 1314-18 W. Wainat St.. 
Des Meines, Lowa. 
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National Rotary Harrows 
For Plows 


Make a perfect seed bed in one operatio2- 
Adds on fy 30 lbs. additional draft to plow. 
Made for right or left hand sulky, 998 
or tractor plow. 

Write for prices and agents’ terms. 


MANUFACTUEED BY 
NATIONAL HARROW CO., Le Rey, {ite 
to work on rane. 


Lh ty and wife woman @ 
(No children) or stngle woman. on at 
cook for ten to twelve. Man for general farm 

Wages ¢100 per month, board and room. =a ae, 
W. P. PARKS, Rocky Point, Wyom'!” 


N EW HOME Grown CLOVER SEED. 
iN Free from Buck Hora. Write for price um. 
K. E. VOORHEES, Biandinsville, 
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Big Yields Due to Uniform 
Depth of Planting 


LANT seed too deep and they rot or come up Uneven planting has caused more wasted corn, more 
too late. “Bare spots” will result. If seeds are lost profits than all the poor seed and _ unfavorable 
planted too shallow they are left uncovered. They weather combined. 


wash out or dry up and cause “bare spots.” For Over 200,000 growers, big canning companies and 
an even stand and maximum yield every hill must be agricultural colleges know that the only way to get uni- 
planted the exact same depth. form depth is to plant with the 


Four-Wheel 
PLANTER 


**Plants Like Human Hands’’ 


Due to the scientific four-wheel construction, the distance in front of the covering point, dropping (4) Seed killed in the hopper. (5) Hills missed by 
Hayes regulates depth of planting to a of an_ some seed above the ground in low placesand bury- the drop. (6) Hills “‘washed out.” (7) Hills de- 


inch, on level or most uneven ground. The runnersset ing others deep in ridges, cannot be avoided. Thisis  stroyed in cultivation. 
back between the wheels within ten inches of the cov- one of the great dangers of “bare spots” which only 





The mighty yields produced on Hayes planted 


a a bie, + on Bd the Hayes Four-Wheel can overcome. fields are due to the fact that the Hayes Four-Whee] 
wheels, thus planting each kernel the exact same Altogether there are seven causes of “bare spots.” overcomes all seven of these dangers. Over 200,000 
depth. Note diagram ‘above. These are: (1) Seed planted too deep. (2) Seed corn growers know that no other planter can give 


Obviously where the shoe must be carried a great planted too shallow. (3) Seed left uncovered. you this service. 


Go See Your Hayes Dealer 


Investigate this leading planter. Your dealer knows all about its unmatchable record. 
Insure a maximum 1919 crop on your farm by eliminating the wasteful “bare spots.” Our 
“Million Dollar Planter Book” gives facts and figures about the staggering loss due to 
“bare spots” that will amaze you. Read it by all means. We will mail you a copy free if 
you will send us post card request. 


rrows HAYES PUMP & PLANTER CO. 
Dept. 45, GALVA, ILL. 
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{Our Sabbath School. Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 
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Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
y enry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 


Lessons are as were made originally by H 
sionally be le necessary by additions to the lesson text. 
the ouart« views 


e of Wallaces’ Farmer ts copyrighted. 
other paper until epecial written permission has been obtained. 


This statement may not always apply to 








The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
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The Cities of Refuge 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for March i6, 1919. Joshua, 20.) 

“And Jehovah spake Joshua, 
saying, Speak to the children of Israel, 


unto 


f 


saying, Assign you the cities of ref 
whereof I spake unto you by Moses, 
(3) that the manslayer that killeth 
any person unwittingly and unawares 
may flee thither: and they shall be 
unto you for a refuge from the avenger 
of blood. (4) And he shall flee unto 
one of those cities, and shall stand at 
the entrance of the gate of the city, 
and declare his cause in the ears of 
the elders of that city; and they shall 
take him into the city unto them, and 
give him a piace, that he may dwell 
among them. (5) And if the avenger 
of blood pursue after him, then they 
shall not deliver up the manslayer into 
his hand; because he smote his neigh- 
bor unawares, and hated him not be- 
foretime. (6) And he shall dwell in 
that city, until he stand before the 
congregation for judgment, until the 
death of the high priest that shall be 
in those then shall the man- 
slayer return, and come into his own 
city, and unto his own house, unto the 


uge, 


lox . 
Gays. 


city from whence he fled (7) And 
they set apart Kedesh in Galilee in 
the hill-country of Ephraim, and Kiri- 
ath-arba (the same is Hebron) in the 
hill-country of Judah. (8) And beyond 
the Jordan at Jericho eastward, they 
assigned Bezer in the wilderness in 


the plain out of the tribe of Reuben, 
and Ramoth in Gilead out of the tribe 
of Gad 1d Golan in Bashan out of the 
tribe.of Manasseh. (9) These were the 

1 cities for all the children of 
that so- 





appolnte 
israel, and for the stranger 


journeth among them, that w 





hosoever 


ht 


killeth any person unwittingly migh 
flee thither, and not die by the hand 
of the avenger of blood, until he stood 
before the congregation.” 

The closing verses of this lesson de- 
scribe the location of six cities of ref- 
uge, places to which persons charged 
with manslaughter could retreat before 
being tried. Three of them were to be 
located on the east side of th Jordan, 
three on the west, in order that they 
might be convenient of access ind, 
according to Jewish tradition, the roads 


that lead to these cities were to be 
kept in good repair. It will be noticed 
in the ninth the privileges 
of asylumuin these cities was for all the 
chitdren of Israel and for the stranger 


verse that 


that sdjourned among them, that “who- 
soever killed any person unwittingly 
might flee thither and not die by the 
hand of the avenger of blood until he 
stood before the congregation”: that 


is, until he had a regular trial as pro- 
vided by law The rest of the lesson 
gives in detail the method that was to 
be pursued in case of murder or man- 
slaughter 

The ci 


old as 


stom of Dlood revenge is as 


humanity. Atl men have an in- 


stinctive sense of the justice of the law 
given to Noah. “Whoso sheddeth man’s 
blood, Vv man shall his blood be shed; 
for in the image of God made he man.” 
The man person is sacred because 
made in the image of God 

In the tribal state of i civilization 
where there is neither judge, jury nor 


exer provided by law, the ques- 
tion at once Who was to fulfill 
this command of God; or, to put it an- 
other way, to satisfy this ineradicable 
instinct of human nature? In these 
early days the answer at once would 
be, the next of kin, the one who natur- 
ally feels the loss the most deeply and 
will be the most likely to do thoro 
work. Such is the unwritten law and 
invariable custom of all people before 
tribes become merged into nations and 
a civil government of some kind is es- 
tablished It prevails among all the 
Asiatic tribes to this day, as it did 
among the Israelites in their day, and 
as it has done.in all nations, even our 
own ancestors, while in their tribal 
state. Of course, under these condi- 
tions, the modern vendetta, such as 
prevails among the mountaineers of 


arose 








our own southern states, was sure to 
result. The avenger might kill the 
wrong man, or the murder might have 
been accidental, in which case the 
avenger of blood or next of kin him- 
self becomes a murderer and must die 
by the hand of the avenger. Hence 
perpetual feuds among neighboring 
tribes and families. 

Very few customs are so entirely 
satisfying and agreeable to the average 
human nature as this sanguinary meth- 
od of getting even with the other fel- 
low, hence it was not surprising that 
when Moses organized the Jews intoa 
nation, he found the vendetta of our 
southern states in full foree. There- 
fore, the method of suppression which 
Moses, actimg under Divine direction, 
adopted, proves a very interesting 
study to the student of human nature 
and to the practical statesman. 

First, Moses accepted no ransom, 
that is, no money payment, for taking 
the life of a man, whether imtentional 
or accidental or in self-defense. The 
willful murderer must die, and it was 
the sacred duty of the avenger of ‘blood 
to kill him. Kindly read the law in full 
as given to Moses long before, and re- 
corded in Numbers, 35:11-34. Note es- 
pecially verses 33 and 34: “So ye shall 
not pollute the land wherein ye are; 
for blood, it polluteth the land; and no 





expiation can be made for the land for 
the blood that is shed therein, but by 
the blood of him that shed it. And thou 
shalt not defile the land which ye in- 
habit, in the midst of which I dwell; 
for I, Jehovah, dwell in the, midst of 
the children of Israel.” There was no 
soft sentimentalism, such as women 
often exhibit toward criminals, about 
the great law-giver of Israel. Blood 
defiles the land; the land can be 
cleaned only by the blood of the mur- 
derer, because the Lord dwells among 
the people. Holiness and unholiness 
can not dwell together. 

Second: If, however, the crime was 
not willful murder inspired by hatred, 
if it was accidental or in self-defense, 
Moses proclaimed that the man-slayer 
must have a chance for his life. To giVe 
him this chance, he must flee without 
delay to the nearest one of the six 
cities mentioned in the lesson. These 
cities were in charge of the priests, 
who acted in some respects as officers 
of the law. The avenger may pursue 
him to within two thousand cubits of 
the city walls, but no further. The eld- 
ers of the city then take him in charge 
and keep him safely until the authori- 
ties of his own city send for him; or, 
as we would say, till there was a requi- 
sition from the proper officials. He is 
then returned in safety to his own city, 
where he is tried by due process of 
law, “And he shall dwell in that city, 
until he stand before the congregation 
for judgment, until the death of the 
high priest that shall be in those days; 
then shall the man-slayer return, and 
come unto his own city, and unto his 
own house, unto the city from whence 
he fled.” 

If he is found guilty of murder by the 
testimony of at least two witnesses 
(“But one witness shali not testify 
against any person that he die.” Num- 


bers, 25:30), he is then delivered over | 





to the avenger of blood to be slain. ; 
avenger of blood being the only recoc 
nized executioner, the “sheriff,” wo 
would say. If on examination he js 
found to be guilty only of manslaugh- 
‘ter, that is, if the killing was accidem- 
al or unintentional, he is then returm: 
to the city of refuge to remain until] 
the death of the high priest. Just why 
this last provision is made is noi so 
easy to see. The most plausible reason 
is this: The Jewish nation was a ¢/ 
ocracy; the Lord was the king: the 
high priest was His visible representa- 
tive; the death of the high priest was 
60 great a sorrow that all private 
griefs and enmities must be forgi 
and forgotten. 

But if he is returned acquitted of tha 
charge of willful murder, the refugee 
must keep within the walls of the city 
er within the space of two thousand 
cubits; if not, the avenger of blood 
justified in slaying him. “But if 
manslayer shall at any time go be} 
the border of his city of refuge whi! 
he fleeth, and the avenger of blk 
find him without the border of his c 
of refuge and the avenger of blood s 
the manslayer: he shall not be g) 
of blood. Because he shoukd hay: 
mained in the city of his refuge i 
the death of the high priest; but after 
the death of the high priest the n 
slayer shall return into the land of his 
possession.” (Numbers, 35:26-27.) 

Hard lines, it would seem, for the 
man who killed his neighbor by acci- 
dent or in self-defense. Why this pro- 
vision was made we shaH see after- 
wards, for Moses was not legislating 
for the absolute best, but for the best 
possible for the time and under th« 
cumstances. None the less, howeve 
would tend to make men careful! and 
invest human life with a sacred 
unknown before in that civilization 

Very few of us understand 
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Fresh, wholesome, Sunshine Krispy Crackers, 
On some she spreads peanut butter. Onsome 


—jam. And sonny puts a stack in his pocket 
Krispy-s taste 300d any 
time o’day—specially at lunch time. 


for 300d measure! 
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cAsk your grocer for 
the BIG Family Size 
triple-sealed packade 


Joose-Wies Biscurr (QmPany 


Bekers of Sunshine Biscuits 
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deeply we are indebted to the Mosaic 
jaw for the liberties and rights we en- 
joy. One of the most precious rights, 
aad one which it took thousands of 
years after Moses to secure, even 
y the most enlightened peoples, 


mons 
-¥ right of trial by a jury of one’s 
peers or eauals. While there was no 
definite jury system in the Jewish gov- 
ern t, the principle that a man is 
jnnocent until proven guilty, and the 
righ’ trial by the congregation or 
assembly of his own town, is directly 
recognized. If a man was caught red- 


han and there was no doubt what- 
bout his guilt, he was killed at 


60 . 

onc ere was no tedious, prolonged 
litie n, nor appeal to higher courts, 
nor criminal lawyers in those days. An- 


other notable provision is that no 
an fe can be taken on the testi- 
f one witness. He may be 
if the guilt is not proven, 

the city of refuge. 
more closely this civil code of 





Moses is studied, the more clearly will 
appear the justice and fairness of its 
provisions. In fact, to it, and not to 
the Roman laws, dO we owe a very 
great portion of our civil liberties. 

As above stated, in framing the Jew- 
ish code, Moses applied the principles 
of the Ten Commandments to the actu- 
al conditions, legislating not for the 
absolute best but for the best possible 
in that stage of public opinion. So 
deeply was the habit of blood revenge 
rooted in the popular mind that it 
could not possibly be rooted out. Moses 
therefore did the next best, providing 
cities of refuge where the accused 
could be kept safely until the avenger 
of blood had time to cool off and until 


the family and tribe could think the 
matter over. Then came the trial; if 
the murder was proven, the avenger of 
blood was on hand to execute his duty; 
if, on the other hand, it was not inten- 
tional murder, there was an asylum to 
which he could retire until the death 
of the high priest. Moses dealt in the 
same way with the subject of divorce. 
The Israelite husbands, like other half- 
civilized peoples, had long been in the 
habit of divorcing their wives on any 
pretext and then marrying again. Moses 
did not attempt to stop divorces, but 
required it to be done in a legal man- 
ner, and then made strict provisions 
for after marriages. Jesus, in discuss- 
ing this matter, said that the laws of 
Moses did this way because of the 
hardness of their hearts; in other 
words, because of their low moral con- 
ception. But from the beginning it 
was not so. 

It is well to note the far-reaching ef- 
fects of the institution of the cities of 
refuge Other nations, such as the 
Greeks, evidently copied it. Down the 
middle ages, and even until compara- 
tively recent times, the monasteries 
and churches were used as places of 
safety—asylums to which men who 
stood in fear of the law could safely 
retreat. Not, in fact, until our modern 
system of legislation, providing for 
judges, juries, and a regular system of 
jurisprudence, did these asylums en- 
tirely vanish. Their use often led to 
injustice, but, like the cities of refuge 
appointed by Moses and Joshua, were 
the best that could be afforded under 
the circumstances. 


Making Hard Soap 


An Iowa correspondent asks for a 
Tecipe for making boiled soap. Some 








time ago we published the following 
suggestions from a correspondent as 
to making hard soap: 

“I have used the following for a few 
years, and find, if directions are fol- 
lowed, that it will prove successful. 
Cracklings, or any kind of grease that 
accumulates, can be used. The recipe 
IS as ws: One can of lye, three 
gallons of rain water, five and one-half 
Pounds of cracklings or grease. Place 


stone jar, using nothing else 
and stirring until the lye is 
after that stir good once 

vy for ten days. Then place all 
and boil for thirty minutes; 

r in something to cool, and let 
til cold. Cut into squares and 
oard in an open corn crib, to 
will take eight or ten 

the recipe is followed, I feel 


A soap will be a success.” 
nother: 





Weeks 


Sure ¢ 


,. My recipe is three cans of lye, four- 
— pounds of grease (any and all 
.! nine gallons of rainwater. I 
ond large iron kettle in making this 
« ount. First put in three gallons of 
ater and the lye. Boil until dissolved. 
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Nationally Priced 


Four models, all playable by hand 
and by roll. Sold at the same 
irces to everybody, everywhere 
in the United States. 


White House Model $600 
Country Seat Model 535 
Town House Model 485 
Suburban Model 450 





Gulbransen Trade Mark 
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& When your friends drop in they’ ll 
enjoy dancing to your Gulbransen 


Put on a lively fox-trot, kick the rugs aside, 
push the furniture against the wall—and you'll start something. 


Watch the party brighten up. The Gulbransen never fails 
to ““break the ice.’ Cheers up the stupid. Gives the live ones 
a real time. 


You can get all the latest music in player-rolls. Brilliant 
jazz and rag tunes that just make the piano talk. The Gul- 
bransen makes ideal music for home dancing. Wonderful tone 
and smooth rhythm. 


Here are the latest song dances——words printed on the 
player-rolls. Ask the Gulbransen dealer for these rolls: 


Come On, Papa—One Step Tell Me—Fox Trot I Am Always Chasing Rainbows 
Ja-Da—Fox Trot Mary—One Step Don't Cry Little Girl, Don’t 
Italian Nighte—Waltz Dreamy Hawaiian Moon—Waltz Cry—One-Step 

I'll Say She Does—Fox Trot Singapore—Fox Trot When the Old Boat Heads f 
Smiles—Fox Trot Mammy's Lullaby Waltz Home—One-Step 

Beautiful Ohio— Waltz Bluin’ the Blues——Fox Trot Everybody Shimmies Now—Fox 
Ching-Chong—One-Step Navy Waltz 


Everybody wants a turn at the Gulbransen 


It’s so easy to play. Pedals without effort. Responds so de- 
lightfully. It’s half the fun to take a turn at the Gulbransen. 


You can be breathless from dancing—all tired out—yet find 
it rests you to play this remarkable instrument. You have never 
tried a player-piano that required so little effort. 

Try the Gulbransen at our dealer’ s store. Play it yourself, 
don’t merely listen to it. You will find it’s great fun—simple and easy. 


The Gulbransen is so easy to play that a creeping baby did play it as 
shown in the picture, and gave us the idea for our trade mark. 


The Gulbransen dealer near you displays this baby at the 
pedals in his store window and newspaper advertising. If you 
do not know him, write us for his address and our catalog. 


Gulbransen-Dickinson Co., 800 No. Sawyer Ave., Chicago 
(Pronounced Gul-BRAN-sen) 


ULB RANSEN 


Player- ~Piano 





Then put in the grease and boil until 
all is eaten. Then put in there more 
gallons of water and add the other 
three gallons half a gallon at a time. 
Boil until it thickens, and at the last 
put in a handful of salt. Leave in the 
kettle until cold. Cut out in large 
cakes and put to dry; but do not let it 
freeze. I use it immediately if I 
need it.” 





Dried Beef 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I would like a recipe for making 
dried beef. I would also like to know 
which is the cut to use for drying.” 

Concerning the drying of beef, the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture gives the following, in Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 183: 

“The round is commonly used for 
dried beef, the inside of the thigh 
being considered the choicest piece, 
as it is slightly more tender than the 
outside of the round. The round should 
be cut lengthwise of the grain of the 
meat in preparing for dried beef, so 
that the muscle fibers may be cut 
crosswise when the dried beef is sliced 
for table use. A tight jar or cask is 
necessary. The process is as follows: 

“To each 100 pounds of meat, weigh 





out five pounds of salt, three pounds & 
of granulated sugar, and two ounces of 

saltpeter; mix thoroly together. Rub 
the meat on all surfaces with a third 
of the mixture, and pack it in the jar 
as tightly as possible. Allow it to re- 
main three days, when it should be re- 
moved and rubbed again with another 
third of the mixture. In re-packing, 
put at the bottom the pieces that were 
on top the first time. Let stand for 
three days, when they should be re- 
moved and rubbed with the remaining 


S 
third of the mixture and allowed to 
stand for three days more. The meat 
is then ready to be removed from the 
pickle. Reg. U.S. Pat. OFF. 


“The liquid forming in the jars PETROLEUM JELLY 


should not be removed, but the meat 





should be replaced in the liquid each ‘Fou Ssarwes, 
time. After being removed from the Seeman teseeans 
pickle, the meat should be smoked burns.cuts 
and hung in a dry-attic or near the and ali skin 
kitchen fire, where the water will -_— tl 

evaporate from it. It may be used at arri ations. 
any time after smoking, altho the long- REFUSE SUBSTITUTES 
er it hangs im the dry atmosphere, the Wlust1ated booklet 


drier it will get. The drier the cli- “ee # 
mate, in general, the more easily meat f oes oN quest 


can be dried. In arid regions, good CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO, 


dried meat can be made by exposing it (CONSOLIDATED) 
fresh to the air, with protection from | _38 State Street - Now York City 


flies.” Please mention this paper when writing. 
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The Return of Spring 

Now Time throws off his cloak again 
Of ermined frost, and wind, and rain, 
And clothes him in the embroidery 
Of glittering sun and clear blue sky. 
With beast and bird the forest rings, 
Each in his jargon cries or sings; 
And Time throws off his cloak again 
Of ermined frost, and wind, and rain.” 

Spring is here—we can prove it by 
the calendar which flaunts “March” at 
us. When the chill winds bluster 
around the house, and whine thru the 
tree-tops, we don't feel the season; 
but underneath the ground the green 
things are stirring, and we must get 
ready for spring cleaning and spring 
planting and spring clothes and spring 
chickens, and all the rest of the duties 
and pleasures which flock with spring. 

The month seems to bring to women 
the desire to clean out the closets and 
go thru the attic, to study seed and 
plant catalogs, no matter what the 
weather. In fact, the coming of the 
seed catalogs, as they do early in Jan- 
uary and February, is the best kind of 





spring tonic. They seem to give as- 
surance of the fact that cold and frost 
and snow are but temporary—to re- 
mind us that the days are getting 
longer, and that we will soon have the 


miracle of another seed time and har- 
vest 

To be sure, there is the hard work 
of butchering and taking care of the 
meat; there is ren@ering of lard and 
grinding of sausage meat; there is the 
letting down of summer clothes which 
the children have outgrown, and the 
making over of last year’s clothes, 


which are provokingly good—too good 





to justify the purchase of new, and not 


good enough to wear without re- 
making. 
Despite these vexations, the sky is 


twittering, the hens 
are cackling, the first robin has been 
seen, and “Time throws off his coat 
again, of ermined frost, and wind, and 
rain.” 


blue, the birds are 





Reports on Babies 


As our readers will remember, the 
year beginning in April, 1918, was des- 
ignated a year when every effort was 
to be made to save the babies. A bul- 
letin from the Children’s Bureau of 
the United States Department of La- 
bor gives some items regarding cause 
of deaths among babies, which should 
have our careful attention. Gastric 
and intestinal diseases caused over 
one-third of all the infant deaths con- 
sidered. Of the 2,144 live-born infants 
upon which this study is based, 263 
died, giving an infant mortality of 
122.7. This mortality rate is largely 
the result of deaths from preventable 
causes. Practically all of the deaths 
from gastric and intestinal diseases, a 
large proportion of the deaths peculiar 
to early infancy, and many of the 
deaths from respiratory and epidemic 
diseases can be prevented. Gastric 
and intestinal diseases are largely a 
matter of improper care, primar- 
ily in respect to feeding. Obviously, 
education of the mother is the most 
effective weapon against a high infant 
death rate from this group of diseases. 

Infant welfare stations, where well 
babies are kept well by means of peri- 
odical visits to the station for examina- 
tion; instruction of the mother by a 


D | seeietinn who is a specialist in infant 
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care; public health nurses who visit 
the homes to show the mothers how 
to care for the infants, teach home 
modification of milk and in other ways 
direct the mothers how to carry out 
the physician’s orders—these are the 
important factors in a program for 
“well baby” care. 

The girls of this town 
Little Mothers’ League, consisting of 


organized a 





seventy-eight little girls, who met 
three times a week for thirty weeks 
to receive instructions from a visiting 
nurse in the proper methods of caring 
for babies. Many of these children were 
daughters of non-American speaking 
parents, so that the children them- 
selves became instructors of their 
mothers in the American methods of 
raising babies. Bottle-fed babies had 
from three to four times as great a 
mortality as the breast-fed babies un- 
til the ninth month, when the breast- 
fed baby had an advantage of only 1.2 
per cent. 





A Spoiled Child 


To Hearts and Homes: 

“Mary, she’s naughty evvy day. 
Mamma has to switch her evvy day, 
too. Pauline, she’s dood, and I’m dood, 
too. Mamma never has to switch us.” 
So little George informed his Sabbath 
school teacher the other Sunday, right 
before his “naughty” little sister, who 
didn’t seem to care one bit. In fact, I 
rather think she was proud of being 
conspicuous. 

I have had an eye on that family 
ever since the father sailed for France, 
two years ago. They are dear to me, 
particularly little Mary, who is a beau- 
tiful child, loving and winsome by na- 
ture, with bright eyes, curling locks, 
which dance in tune to her perpetual 
motions. 

“What do you think Mary did yes- 
terday?” her mother asked me today. 

“IT can’t imagine,” I replied, “some- 
thing original, I’m sure.” 

“Why, I sent her over town on an 
errand, admonishing her to come right 
back. While over there, she thought 














of an errand of her own, and did jt 
which made her late in getting home 
When I reproved her for not minding 
me, she didn’t say a word; just walle 
into the next room and kicked over +he 
block house that little George had 


just 
finished building. She got one goog 
switching then that she will not soon 
forget, I tell you.” 

Poor litthe Mary! Switchings are 
not for such as she. Some children 
may be better for whippings, 
very much doubt it, but not little 
Marys. How would I have dealt with 
a case in kind? Something like this 
“Mary, come here, and sit in your chair 
until I say you may go.” She'll ming: 
she knows better than not to. Then | 
should keep tab on her every move 
ment (for she is never still, e ; 
sleep). I should watch the expression 
of her eyes, particularly. Of course | 
have work in hand, and she esn't 
know that I am watching her. en 
the right mood arrives, as it is s to, 
for she is a loving, truthful little cir 
I would say: “Come here to mother 
dear; I want to talk to you ttle 
while.” She comes, ready to fling her 


arms about my neck and listen 

“What do you think of a litt! 
who acts as you did a while agi 

Only a minute’s reflection, and she 
whispers in my ear: “I think she is q 
naughty little girl. I won’t do so no 
more.” 

You see, I know Mary well en 
to know what follows right treatmen: 
And then I’d tell her just what kind 
of a woman develops from uncurbed 


passions, and perhaps point to types 
she is acquainted with. 

“She is so stubborn,” her mother 
complains, and, do you know, readers, 


that her mother has made her so with 
that very same switeh. If it is kept up, 
she will be a worse spoiled child than 
the most petted, humored and laughed- 
at child you can think of. She has de- 
veloped a sort of “dare-devil” trait that 
is not at all original. She reasons: 


“T'll get whipped if I do, and whipped 

if I don’t, and what matters it’”’ 
One reason my heart goes out to the 

little Marys is that I was one some 
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Monday is just 
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day when you 
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Soap’’ and ‘‘Cleaning | 
Hints’’ sent free. Ask | 
for them. 








| A man can have no idea, 
| until he sees his wife wash 
| with an Automatic, what a 
| difference it will make in 
her Mondays. 

The hand washer and the 


levers 


simple 


safety. 








The Automatic Twins 
for large families 


Automatic Power Washer | 


hand wringer are 
breakers that have no more 
place on the prosperous farm of 
today than the hand grinder. 


The Automatic Power Washer is 
equipped with a pulley to be driven 
by any gas engine. 


It washes a tubful in 7 minutes—every- 
thing beautifully clean—from the most deli- 
cate waist to overalls or blankets. 
control 
wrings separately or both at same time. 

Wringer swings easily to3 positions; runs | 
forward or backward, instantly reversible by | 
lever. 
causes rolls to separate—insuring perfect 
Sold everywhere for ten years— 
50,000 in use, 

If you have electric lights, you can use an 
Automatic Electric Washer. 
any electric light socket. 

Write for complete catalog and prices 


Automatic Electric Washer Co. 
306 Third St. 
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Automatic Safety Release 


Attaches to 
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baking powder. 
other brands, 


No loss. 


cooking experts, 












CALUME 


has proved in millions of bake-day tests that it is 
the best baking powder ever made. 


of anywhere near the same quality is sold at such a low price. 


You use less Calumet—because it is the highest grade 
One teaspoonful is equal to éwo teaspoonfuls of most 
« 


And there is no “luck” about it when you use Calumet. 
It is absolutely sure. It is the most economical of all. 
Millions of housewives use it—and so do leading domestic science teachers 


You save when you buy it—You save when you use it 


Calumet contains only such ingredients as have been approved officially 
by the U. S. Food Authorities. It is used in the Army and Navy. 
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sixty years ago. Well do I remember 
my mother’s remark to me as I started 
for school one morning: “Alice, see if 
vou can’t get along without any trou- 
ble today.” Never was a child more 
determined to “be good” than I that 
day. Alas! A day of awful distress 
was my fate. I was tied up to another 
“bad girl,” made to stand up on a seat 
while the classes recited, and between 
times driven up and down the aiSles of 
the schoolroom with a switch to keep 
us going, and giggles of schoolmates 
to keep us mad. What had I done? 
Simply drawn my hand over a newly- 
imnished desk, making a squeaking 
ound, that was not intentional at all. 
have never forgiven that teacher 
(her name was Case). She is respon- 
sible for a trait in my character that I 
wish did not exist. 

A mother of three said to me recent- 
ly: “I do not whip my children. My 
mother was very free to whip me, and 
jt always made me-angry. I'd grit my 
teeth and say to myself: ‘My! when I 
get big enough, I'll pay you back for 
this!’” 

We do not believe in the “balance 
of power” any more, nor ruling be- 
cause We are bigger than tthe children. 

ALICE E. WELLS. 
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[SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 


























Why OP Mistah Buzzard Has 
a Bald Head 


Peter Rabbit, especially, is curious to 
know why Ol’ Mistah Buzzard has a bald 
head, and, with the help of others of the 
little forest and meadow folks, he pre- 
vails upon Ol’ Mistah Buzzard to tell 
them about it, so he begins as follows. 


“Once upon a time, long, long ago, 
when the world was young,” said Ol 
Mistah Buzzard, “‘mah gran’-daddy a 
isand times removed wore feathers on 
iid, jes’ the same as ol’ King Eagle 

i Brer Redtail and Brer FaTcon and all 
the other birds. He was ve'’y proud of 
ithers on his haid, was Gran’-daddy 

zzard, but he was still mo’ proud of 
his big, broad wings. He cert’nly was 
proud of those big wings. He used to 
spend most of his time sailing ‘round and 
‘round and ‘round, ’way tp in the sky, 
and jes’ minding his own business. 

‘Ol King Eagle was ve’y fierce and 
ve'y strong, jes’ like Brer Eagle, whom yo’ 
all know is today. He was jealous, was 
ol’ King Eagle, as heewatched Gran’-daddy 
Buzzard sailing ‘round ahd ‘round and 
‘round up in the sky, ’cause he been tak- 
ing notice that all the other birds done 
been. watching Gran’-daddy Buzzard with 












adm'ration shining in their eyes. Yo’ see, 
o! King Eagle didn’t want anybody to 
be admired ’cepting himself. One day he 
hear li'l’ Mistah Sparrer say he wished 
he d fly like Gran’-daddy Buzzard. Or 


King Eagle he flare up right away. 
Pooh!’ say ol’ King Eagle. ‘That no 
nt Buzzard can't fly!’ 

“Lil Mistah Sparrer was sitting snug 
in the middle of a thorn-tree, 

was right pert and sassy, was li'l’ 

stah Sparrer. Yes, suh, he cert’nly was 

t ert and sassy, for he up and holler 


4 +s > 


° 


He can beat yo’ flying any day, even 
are the king!’ 

Yes, suh, that’s jes’ what he done hol- 
ler right out. A lot of the other birds 
fi eahd him, and ol’ King Eagle he 
knew then that he jes’ have to make sassy 
] Mistah Sparrer swallow his own 
word Pretty soon Gran’-daddy Buzzard 
come sailing down, and light on the ol’ 
da tree where he always sit. Ol’ King 
Eagle he come over and say they have a 
race to see who can fly the highest. 
Gr laddy Buzzard doan know nothing 
about what sasy li'l’ Mistah Sparrer done 
8a) t he willing to ‘blige ol’ King Eagle 

é nyhow he doan want trouble no- 
how, so he say he willing to race with ol’ 


body come to see that race, ev’y- 
bt hat can fly or walk or creep. Ol 
King Eagle, he order his cousins, Brer 
Redt the Hawk and Brer Falcon, to go 
th him, but what fo’ nobody know. 


B i by they start, ol’ King Eagle, 
Brer Redtail, Brer Falcon and Gran’-daddy 


rd. They go ’round and ‘round and 
up and up, in the blue, blue sky, till ev’y- 
be grow dizzing jes’ looking at them. 

! and ’round, up and up, in the 
t lue sky, they climb and climb till 
t nothing more’n specks, and then 
tel soon they go clear out of sight. 
.¢s, suh, they fly so high nobody see ’em 
i long, long time. 
ople getting tired of waiting when 
‘rp-eyed, sassy li’) Mistah Sparrer he 
out: ‘Here they come!’ Sure ‘nuff, li’l’ 
tah Sparrer is right. "Way up in the 

















blue, blue sky were some Hi’! specks. They 
grew bigger and bigger and bigger. Then 
someone discovered that there were only 
three. Yes, suh, there were only three. 
Pretty soon ol’ King Eagle dropped down 
to earth, and he was clean beat out, was 
ol’ King Eagle, clean beat out. So was 
Brer Redtail and so was Brer Falcon. Yo’ 
never did see three people mo’ beat out 
than they were. 

“Where's Mistah 
ev'ybody together. 

“Or King Eagle he bend his haid down 
and drop his wings and breathe mighty 
hard. Bimeby, when he get his breath, 
he say: ‘Ah beat that no ‘count Buzzard 
so bad he ashamed of hisself, and fly 
away.’ That's what ol’ King Eagle say, 
and his cousins, Brer Redtail and Brer 
Falcon, they nod their haids and say it 
jes’ so. 

“Ev’ybody mighty disappointed in of 
Sran’-daddy Buzzard, and they ‘low ol’ 
King Eagle was right, and that Gran’- 
daddy Buzzard was no ’count, jes’ like ol’ 
King Eagle say. Jes’ while they all talk- 
ing about it and getting ready to go home, 
sassy li'l’ Mistah Sparrer he holler: ‘Here 
he come now!’ Ev'body look up, and sho’ 
nuff there come Gran’-daddy Buzzard, 
sailing down and down and down, right 
into the midst of them. He doan seem 
the least bit tired, and smile jes’ like he 
alavays do when he been taking a li'l’ 
pleasuring. Ev’yone begin to hoot at him 
till sassy li'l’ Mistah Sparrer, sitting safe 
in the middle of the thorn tree, holler: 

*“‘What’s the matter with yo’ haid, Mis- 
tah Buzzard?’ 

“Gran’-daddy Buzzard look kind of 
foolish and feel of his haid like it mighty 
tender. ‘Ah done sco’ch it, Ah guess,’ 
he say, jes’ like he was ‘pologizing. 

“Ev’ybody crowded ‘round Gran’-daddy 
Buzzard to look. Sho’ ‘nuff, he hadn't 
got a feather left on his haid. No, suh, 
not so much as one li'l’ feather! Yo’ see, 
he get too close to the sun, and it sco’ch 
"em all off. 

‘“‘Whert ol’ King Eagle see that, he for- 
get all about how tired he is, and he jes’ 
sneak off while ev’ybody trying to shake 
hands with Gran’-daddy Buzzard all at 
once. Brer Redtail and Brer Falcon they 
sneak off after ol’ King Eagle, for ev’y- 
body know by that time they been telling 
a lie to save their cousin, ol’ King Eagle. 

“And ever since that day when Gran’. 
daddy Buzzard beat ‘ol’ King Eagle, mah 
family has had bald haids,”” concluded OP 
Mistah Buzzard proudly. 

(The next story tells us how Hooty the 
Owl “‘got even’’.) 


Buzzard?” shouted 





Fashion Department 


The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit per- 
fectly and allow all seams. Ten cents each prepaid. 
Order by number and give size or Write plainly 
and be sure and sign your name and address. 

Address all orders to PaTTERN DuPaRTMENT OF 
WaLiaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 














A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER. 
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No. 9131—Ladies’ and Misses’ Blouse— 
Cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches 
bust measure. ‘The blouse is cut with a 
V-neck and is laced up in middy style. 
The front is slashed and cut shorter, to 
give the effect of a tablier. 

‘No. $144—Ladies’ and Misses’ Coat—-Cut 
in sizes 16 and 18 years and 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure. The very narrow 
shawl collar will be very fashionable this 
spring. <A wide belt of the material is 
worn with this coat. 

No. 9137—Ladies’ and Misses’ Envelope 
Combination—Cut in sizes 16 and 18 years 





And the savory fra- A\ 
grance of rea/ home- 
cooking calls to him 
that mothers in the 
kitchen 


. 


Her kitchen is every home-making 
woman’s delight, and the woman who 
owns a modern Majestic range knows 
how wholly delightful a kitchen can be. 


Nothing adds more to your success and pleasure in 
cooking, nothing is a source of greater pride and joy- 
ful satisfaction to you, than the appearances of your kitchen. \ 
The Majestic is a beautiful range! \\ 
Picture a Majestic in your kitchen. See its gleaming, aeper ones \\\ 
trimmings of nickel, smooth as glass, almost mirror-like in polish. You” YY 
never need to black the cooking top of your Majestic—for it is burmished a \\ 
rich dark blue, a genuine permanent deep-color durnish as lasting as it is i N 
beautiful. The Majestic range-frame is unbreakable, made of ma/leable iron; 
the body is of rust-resisting 99% pure charcoal iron—durad/e, and with all 


the charm of high natural finish. 


But to realize the supreme beauty and solid worth of 

the Great Majestic home range, you must see it. There 

is a Majestic dealer in every county in 42 states. 
Let your Majestic, dealer show you the several Majestic styles. He will 
explain the convenient water-heating arrangements; the fuel economy 
and perfect baking*that result from the cold-riveted heat-tight con- 
struction—and many other Majestic features. 

Write us today for free illustrated booklet. 


Majestic Mfg. Co., ‘Dept. 14, St. Louis, Mo. 
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and 36, 40, 44 and 48 inches bust measure. 
This combination is very simple to make, 
and may be elaborately trimmed or fin- 
ished in tailored style. The -top shows the 
camisole style, but the rourfd neck may 
be used if preferred. 

No, 9149—Ladies’ and Misses’ Three- 
Pieec Skirt—Cut in sizes 16 and 18 years 
and 26, 28 and 30 inches waist measure. 
The skirt has three gores, with a wide 
tuck at center back, which.may be opened 
a short distance at the -hem if preferred. 
The wide belt of the -material is cut out 
to form two narrow straps at the back. 

No. 9120—Girls’ Dress—Cut im sizes 6, 
8, 19, 12 and 14 years. The plain waist 
has the Duchess closing, with a row of 
stitching in tuck effect and a row of but- 
tons at each side of the center front. The 
one-piece sHirt is straight at the lower 
edge and is gathered to the waist. 


The above patterns will be sent to any 
address, ‘by the Pattern Department of 
Wallaces’ Farmer, on receipt of 10 cents 
for each. 





Tapioca in New Dishes 


Cassava flour is used today in tropical 
countries, and has @bout the same food 
value as wheat flour. A familiar product 
from this same root is tapioca, high in 
food value and uséful because of its 
starch content in gfivng body to many 
dishes, some of them perhaps new to 
housekeepers. In the recipes given below 
use quick tapioca. 

RQuchess Soup—One-half onion, two ta- 
blespoonfuls of fat, two tablespoonfuls of 
tapioca, one quart of miik, one egg or two 
egg yolks, three-fourths of a cup of 
grated cheese, one teaspoonful of salt, 
paprika. Cook the onion in the fat until 
tender but not brown. Remove the onion, 
add the flour, then the milk gradually, 
saving out one-fourth of a cupful. Add 
the tapioca and seasoning and cook for 
fifteen minutes. Pour the soup over the 
egg, beaten with one-fourth cup of cold 
milk. Add the grated cheese, and serve 
immediately. 

Tapioca may be used for thickening 
soups, gravy and white sauce. Cook the 
white sauce in a double boiler, allowing 
one tablespoonful of tapioca to one cup 
of milk. 








Tapioca Griddle Cakes—Two cups of 
milk, two tablespoonfuls of tapioca, one 


egg, one-half teaspoonful of salt, three- 
fourths cup of rite or corn flour, two 
level teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Cook 
milk and tapioca in a double boiler for 
fifteen minutes, add beaten yoik of egg 


and cook until mixture thickens like cus- 
tard; cool and add beaten white and whip 
in well; add flour and baking powder. 


Bake on griddle and serve piping hot, 
with butter and honey. 

Minute Rabbit—One pint of milk. three 
talbespoonfuls of tapioca, one cup of 
cheese, one egg well beaten, one-half 


teaspoonful of mustard, one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt, pepper or paprika to 
taste. Scald the milk in a double boiler, 
and when hot add the tapioca. Cook fif- 
teen minutes, then add the cheese cut 
into small pieces. Stir constantly till the 
cheese is melted; add the well-beaten 
eggs mixed with a little cold milk, the 
mustard, salt and pepper. If desired, this 
may be turned into a baking dish and 
baked until brown. 

Fruit Mold—Three level taiblespoonfuls 
of tapioca, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
one teaspoonful of vanilla, one-half pint 
of cream, one pint of milk. Heat the milk 
in a double boiler, add the sugar, stir in 
the tapioca, and cook for fifteen minutes. 
Pour into a bowl to cool; then fold in the 
whipped cream. Ornament with fresh 
berries, chill and serve.—United States 
Food Administration 





Carpet Bag Colors 


To Hearts and Homes: 

In a récent issue you asked for some 
colors for carpet rags Here are three 
fast colors used by the old pioneers. To 
color yellow—For two pounds of cloth 
dissolve one ounce of bichromate in boil- 
ing water and one ounce of sugar of lead 
in hot water; dip the cloth in the solution 
of lead first, then in the potash solution. 
For blue, make a strong indigo bluing 
water. Then, for a pretty green, dip the 
yellow rags in the bluing water. These 
are fast colors for either cotton or wool. 
They are poisonous for babies. 

MRS. L. B. LONGSTRETH. 

Union County, Iowa. 
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GY Save Work—Save Time 


Seeds 10 Acres 
an Hour 


—At Half the Cost of Best 
11 ft. Broadcast Seeder 


Yow can actually save one-third seeding 
work with the Peoria Double Seeder. We 
guarantee it to do more and better work 
than any 11 ft. broadcast seeder ever made. 
Casts over 12 rows at a trip. 


Peoria 
Double Seeder 


Helical Gear does thework 


—tuns quietly. Seeds smoothly — no thin or 
thick streaks are left behind. Feedis posi- 
tive—no valves to clog. Just think of what 
this means to you on your farm! It muiti- 
— your seeding results by three. Large 
opper extending back into wagon. 
FREE with every seeder, a rfeet 
force feed Grass Seed Attachment. 
Write for catalog telling all about this 
and The Famous Peoria Drill—Address 


Peoria Drill & Seeder Co. 
2442N. Perry St., Peoria, 1. 7 


Y 


Prepare for 
High Salaried 
Positions 


YOU will never again 
have the wonderful op- 
portunity to get into a 
good money paying posi- 
tion that you have at 
this time when all busi- 
nesses = in + finan- 
cial condition than they 
have ever been before, 4. H, Welland 
Come to Austin, and take Sec'y. 
one of our business courses. A course in 
ae typewriting, shorthand, ste- 
nography, is the easy stepping stone to a 
good position. The 


University of Southern Minnesota 


has trained thousands of young men and 
women for high salaried positions. Our 
school is one of the oldest and most com- 
plete educational institutions of its kind 
in the Northwest. Get our big illustrated 
catalogs, and see for yourself how we 
have made such a success in training 
other young men and women, 


Reasonable Tuition Rates 

Not only are our tuition rates very reason< 
able, but the cost of board and room is 
exceptionally low, Everything is fully 
explained in our big catalog. Write for 


it now, 
J. H. Weiland, Sec’y. 


University of Southern Minneso 
Division K K ustia, Mina, 
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10,000 Miles 
Guaranteed and 






problem, 

yriding, absolutely proot 
against punctures, blow- 
outa,ruts,rim cut, skidding, 
BY ofl. gasoline n hor vous 
Proof. Written 10,000 mile guar- 

i] antee. Some go 16 to 20,000. 


TRY "EM AT OUR EXPENSE 
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Sent with pllustrated, descriptive book 
The Brictson Mtg. Co. Dept. 99-39 
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| Boys Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk bere 
sbout the simple things of farming; about the soi! 
and how it was made; how plants grow init; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 

















Farm Management 


About sixty years ago, on a Mis- 
souri farm, was born a boy by the 
name of William Spillman He was 


Taised on a Missouri farm and studied 
at Missouri schools. For a time he 
taught science and agriculture at vari- 
our colleges. 
thinking about real farm problems. In 
1905, he finally started the farm man- 
agement investigations of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

About fifty years ago, a boy by the 
name of Henry Taylor was born on a 
southern lowa farm. He was raised on 
the farm, and went to college at Ames. 
He studied in Europe for two years, 
and then at the University of Wiscon- 
sin for a year or two. Since then he 
has been professor of agricultural eco- 
nomics at the University of Wisconsin, 
but all the time has been studying 
farming in the same practical way that 
William Spillman has. 

George Warren was born and raised 
on a Nebraska farm, about fifty years 
ago. He went to school at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, and then taught 
in the east, finally becoming professor 
of farm management at Cornell Uni- 
versity, New York. 

These three men, all of them born 
and raised on corn belt farms, have 
had much to do with making our agri- 
cultural colleges take a practical in- 
terest in farm management. In the 
old days, and even yet, our agricultural 
colleges spent too much time in teach- 
ing the sciences of chemistry, botany 
and zoology, and not enough time on 
the practical proposition of what 
makes a farm pay. These educated 
farm boys, Spillman, Taylor and War- 
ren, saw the mistake and set about it 
to remedy matters. For many years 
they made rather slow headway. The 
older professors rather looked upon 
them as upstarts. Today men trained 
under Taylor, Warren or Spillman are 
found in nearly every state. 

In lowa we have, at Ames, Professor 
H. B. Munger, trained under Warren, 
and O. G. Lloyd, trained under Taylor. 
These two men working together, and 
in connection with Iowa farmers, have 
discovered a number of very interest- 
ing things with regard to farming in 
lowa. They have found that in lowa, 
as in most other states, the fairly large 
farms pay best. For instance, in War- 
ren county, on 157 farms, averaging 67 
acres, the average farm labor income 
was $209, whereas on 125 farms, aver- 
aging 240 acres in size, the average 
farm labor income was $543. It is al- 
most invariably found in farm manage- 
ment investigations that a farm of 
from 160 to 320 acres ordinarily gives 
greater profit to the farmer than a 
smaller farm. On the 80-acre farm, 
the average man can take care of 35 
acres of crops and the average horse 
of 11 acres of crops, whereas on the 
240-acre farm the average man can 
take care of a little over 70 acres of 
crops and the average horse of 18 to 
20 acres. The same thing holds good 
with machinery. It takes half again 
as much investment in machinery per 
crop acre on an 80-acre farm as on a 
240-acre farm. Of course this is com- 
mon sense, and every practical farmer 
knows it. Just the same, there are a 
lot of farmers who have been led to 
think by the talk of certain misguided 
city people that a little farm is the 
thing. They claim that on the big farm 
it is impossible to give crops the prop- 
er attention to secure the best yields. 
As a matter of fact, the farm manage- 
ment people have often found a better 
yield on the large farms than on the 
small farms. For instance, on 300 
farms in Blackhawk, Grundy and Tama 
counties, in lowa, it was found that on 
the 80-acre farms the average yield of 
corn was 49 bushels per acre, whereas 
on the 240-acre farms the average 
yield was about 53 bushels per acre. 
The yields of oats and hay were just 





Yet all the time he was | 








Any Farm is a BetterFarmwith a 
Luther’ Hummer Tool Sharpener 


Because the ‘‘Hummer” keeps aii farm tools im tip-top cutting 
shape ail the time. 


Sharpening tools is a one man job with a “Hummer” and not 
much of a job at that. Just pedal it like a bicycle; let the too! 
rest lightly on the DIMO-GRIT wheel and it will not draw the 
temper. No pressure required, no water. And in a few minutes 
the tool will be ready for business. 


Hundreds of farmers have written us that the “Hummer” is so 
much more satisfactory for sharpening tools that they wouldn't 
take many times what they paid for it if they couldn’t get another 

Joseph Lewis of Bethany, Mo., writes: ‘‘I wouldn’t sell my Hummer for 


twice what it cost if I couldn’t get another one.” Arno Anderson, Grand 
Meadow, Minn., says he uses it for all kinds of tools and it does not hurt 
the temper. From J. J. Blotkamp, Carleton, Mich., “I couldn't get along 


without it.’’ 


It will do the same for you. It will sharpen your mower machine knives, 
harrow discs, ensilage cutter knives, corn cultivator shovels, plowshares, 
axes, and every other tool with a cutting edge. The ‘““Hummer’”’ is built 
like a cream separator—dust-proof ball bearings, and worm gear drive 
with the wonderful DIMO-GRIT wheels. 


Until the ‘‘Hummer” was invented it was impossible for farmers to 
sharpen sickle sections correctly. But the “Hummer” has a special attach- 
ment which makes it easy. The bevel 
of each section fits against the flat side 
of the wheel at exactly the right angle 
producing a straight, keen edge from 
heel to tip. There is also a special 
attachment for sharpening discs, see 
ilhustration, 


iIMO-GRI 
THE WHEEL FOR STEEL 


The fastest. most wonderful grinding sub- 
stance known. Made in huge electric fur- 
naces under intense beat. 


Send 6 cents in Stamps 


and your dealer’s name for a small pocket 
DIMO-GRIT stone. Find out for yourself 
what a cutter it is. Sharpen your knife 
on it and see how much quicker and better 
it works. Send now. 


Luther Post Drills and Vises 


Every farm should have a Luther Post Driil. 
It saves money on lots of jobs that you other- 
wise could not do yourself. It has screw feed, 
heavy bearings and balance wheel. 

















The Luther Malleable Heavy Duty Vise is made 
in three styles and many sizes to suit all needs. 
Every part is made for service. Screw, main nut 
and jaws are drop forged steel and are secured 
in recesses in fhe jaws. This feature allows re- 
placement if the jaw faces become worn. 





Made with solid base, clamping screws or with 
our special swivel base. You need a vise on the 
farm. Get a good one, a Luther Vise. 


LUTHER GRINDER MFG. CO. 


The Largest Makers of Farm Repair Tools in the World 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

















































Of course, once in a long while, you 
will find a man who can make a bigger 
success on a small farm than on a 
large farm. But most boys as raised 
in the corn belt are of the disposition 
and training which calls for a farm of 
at least 160 acres if a big success is to 
be made. I am talking now of general 
purpose farms, raising corn, oats and 
hay, where there are perhaps twenty 
head of cattle and forty to fifty head 
of hogs. 

Some people advise against putting 
too much land into corn. They claim 
that corn runs down the soil. But 


FOOD PRODUCTION from the standpoint of making money, | 
it seems.to pay to put a large percent- { 
MUST BE INCREASED — of the — into corn. On 965 
: ° arms in Blackhawk, Tama and Grundy 
Bis The horse is a vital factor counties, they found that where less 
in such accomplishment. His than 20 per cent of the farm was in 
efficiency is measured by the corn, the farmer got no return what- 


degree of fitness for constant ever for his labor after all expenses 
were paid, whereas, when over 50 per 


A x 
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about the same. If a man understands TRE POS RN . 
r farming and knows how to handle ma- = 
chinery and horses, he should arrange 
to farm at least 160 acres as soon as t 
his finances will permit of it with 
safety. 
WR 
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use. cent of the farm was in corn, there 

was $727 left over to recompense the 

ij Stuffed Collar Pads farmer for his year’s labor. Where 20 
Aretheonly guarantee against to 29 per cent of the farm was in corn, 


an the labor income was $111; 30 to 39 
bruised, galled and chafed oe cero map ners Sih ar 9 gg agen 


shoulders. They are better cent in corn, $659. In Iowa, corn is the 


L than other kinds, being soft, money-making crop, and it seems to 

springy and absorbent. They pay to use a high proportion of your 
r make possible the continued use of land, labor and machinery on the corn 
a horse collar long after its worn crop. 


condition would otherwise compel It seems to pay to keep a consider- 
its discontinuance, Bagh 

able amount of live stock, but not too 
New Patented Hoek Attachment much. In Blackhawk, Tama and Grun- 


dy counties, they found on those farms 
(Found only on pade made by us) where over 70 per cent of the income 








Consists of wire staple with felt was from crops, the average farmer 
washer. It gives hook a firmer paid $200 for the privilege of working. 
hold and prevents pulling off, even On the other hand, where all of the 
though fabric is weakened by long income was from live stock and none 


usage. The greatest improvement 
since we invented the hook. Ask 
your dealer for Tapatco Booklet. 


from crops, the average labor income 
was only $44. The best results were 
secured by a happy medium, by selling 


Thirty-Seven Years Making Pads about one-fifth of the crops as crops 
Look For the Felt Washer and about four-fifths in the form of on 
SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE live stock. The trouble with convert- 


s — 2 ing everything into live stock is that 
The American Pad & Textile Cn. occasionally a poor crop season comes 
Greenfield, Ohio along and it is necessary either to 


e Branch: Chatham, Ontario sell the live stock at a sacrifice or to 
es 7 feed it very high-priced feed. It is 


s ] k 
best to keep Justa ite less tivestock | Fl ave’s The Rubber Footwear 


__To make the biggest oy of gen- for O td W. k 
i in the belt, it is im- 
VC INCORMAERLIMLEE | portant to have a farm of at least 100 utdoor vVorkers 
acres, and preferably 240 acres. This 
PROB LEMS $0 LVE D farm should lie so that 40 to 50 per There’s a warmth and comfort in U. S. “Protected” rub- 


cent of it may be put into corn every 


FARMERS—Now is thetimeto year. A little corn, wheat and oats be 
» areca eae on yt go gg ay aly eg r footwear that means much to outdoor workers. No 


Wark ina day than 100 menby ofd the crop produced should be fed talive | matter how dirty the weather, no matter how rough the 











ie mone: Rp de Eh stock. The live stock must of course 


Mag ererctstionicing farming. Tt be of a type able to use the feed tothe | going, this sturdy, heavy-service “U.S.” gives solid foot- 
and soil washing problems. best advantage. One year with anoth- ; 
Cuts down labor cost and in- er in Iowa, it seems to be a good plan protection. 
i i to depend rather largely on hogs, keep- 
ing just enough cattle to use the hay, 


waste roughage and pasture to good U.S. “Protected” rubber footwear is specially built to stand 
advantage. “ : 
I realize that there are men who are | Wear andtear. It’sthe double-duty kind of rubber footwear, 
making a splendid success on 80-acre . . - Pah 
FARM DITCHER—TERRACER—CRADER farms; that ¢here are other men who a for longer service—the kind that positively keeps 
All Steel, Reversible, Lasts a Lifetime eep no live stock, who make a suc- ; 
Simple and practical. Cuts V-shaped farm cess, and that there are other men who out the wet and chill of snow, slush or mud underfoot. Dur- 
> Gown to 4: deep: cleans old ditches; feed all their crops to live stock, who | ing the war, the Government probably used more U.S. “Pro- 


make a success. But the easy way to Petes q” bb f h f i h 
make a success of farming seems to be ected rubber footwear than of allo i 

to get a fairly large farm, put a rather ther makes combined. 
large proportion of it into corn, and 


feed most but not all of the crops to Every pair of U. S. “Protected” rubber boots bears the 
; live stock. 
tnd our proposition. The farm management people are| “U.S. Seal’’—trade mark of the largest rubber manufacturer 
Address W. A. STEELE learning new facts every year. They . h eae FP ‘ : % 
Owensboro Ditcher learn these facts by going to the farm- in t e wor ° ook for this seal. It insures U. S. Protec- 


ers themselves, by asking them ques- : ” 
tions, by getting them to keep records. tion, saves your money, safeguards your health. 


After they have the records of several 











hundred or several thousand farmers, ‘ ’ . 

thaw are ebie 4 put these Maaren to- Wear U.S. “Protected” rubber footwear and be practical. 
gether and find out just what combina- 66 ” ‘ 

GET FULL VALUE tion of circumstances seem to make U. S. ‘‘Protected’’ rubber footwear comes in 


for success. 

Farm management as developed by 
Warren, Taylor and Spillman is a new 
study. It has brought forth a lot of 
very interesting facts during the past 
ten years, and during the next ten 
years bids fair to be of the greatest 
use to farmers. The farm manage- 
ment people are working on cost of 
production. They are learning the 
number of hours of man and horse la- 
bor required to produce an acre of 
corn, oats and wheat in the Map ge 1 
states. It will be worth while for a U S R ele F 
boys who intend to become farmers to : 2 u Sp & Ox @) twe ar 


watch the farm management people. 









all kinds and styles suited to the special needs 
of all who work in the open. Your dealer 
has the kind you want or can get it quickly. 


OUT OF YOUR GRAIN 


Grind it and Feed it on your 
own place, where nothing is lost. 
Besides roughage, live stock must 

have Concentrates. Ground Grain 
5 (he most effectual and economical. 


FEED MILLS 
=, Reliable’’ 
Crush ear corn (with or with- 
out husks) and grind all kinds of 
small grain. 10 sizes, 2 to 25 H.P. 
Sold with or without Elevator S 
Write today for catalogue. 
The N. G. BOWSHER Co. | 


South Bend, tind. F1. 










United States Rubber Company 
New York 
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Simplified Silo 
Construction 


UILD your own silo without 

the use of skilled labor. All you 
need is a ladder, hammer and nails, and 
@ saw. 











The grooves make it tight. 


By using Tung-Lok lumber it is just as 
simple for you to build your own silo as 
for your children to build with their 
blocks. Just lay one piece upon another. 


We have sold thousands of feet of Tung- 
Lok lumber to practical farmers who 
demanded silos that were absolutely 
ht, that would not buckle or sag. 
ood laid flat cannot buckle or sag and 
the silo built in this way will practically 
last forever. 


TUNG-LOK SILO 


construction can be added to at an 
time. Build now only for your imm 

jate needs. 

° Complete details 

of Tung-Lok Silo 

construction are 

ready to send just 

i as soon as you 

i write to us. The 











re | price is no more 
= | than thatof ordi- 
a nary silos. 


$ 


TUNG-LOK SILO 
& TANK CO. 


OQ ' 





ii Ss 423 Interstate Bidg., 
"Ss KANSAS CITY, 
ie MISSOURI, 
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Sets Of Blue 


ix TREE 





SHOW NEW 
WAY OF BUILDING 


MODERN SILO 


gineers. iving greatest satisfaction to } 
Unousands of owners. Ev ly says it's sh. 
a 6thelast word in ~~. y- building-- 
the silo you will want when oe 
h it’s . how it’s improved, it kee 
all ensilage in best condition. Abeolute 
indestructible and guaranteed for Ry 


CHAMPION SILO 


improvements Not Found 
On Any Other Silo 


Interlocking potner. ft system. 
yent from any other. Holds silo solid as 
® rock, raw eugteme < ga Say con- 
crete undation, Only possible with 
Champion Silos---insures rmanency 
Heavy steel door frame and other fest - 
ures at our low prices make it the — 
popular, most satisfactory, most 
fect silo on the market. Get Blue Dts, 
Free study the great features. 


Special Offer Mow 


yampion silos changer te today {In proportion to 
“yg farme uys or sells and will ear 
That means now is tim me to 


Differ- 





or Get our propeaitio: also ‘Bh . 
Prints. Address - - 


WESTERN SILO CO. 


108 ft th St., Des Moines, towa 
ope. 
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Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to thia d ment »stions concerning dairy 





YW 
manager ent 1 will be cheerfully answered. 








Clean Water to > Drink 


Disease and infection of wounds on 
the battle ground of France was due 
largely to septic conditions in the soil 
over and in which the men fought, and 


to the contaminated drinking water 
they were often forced to use. 

Northern France and Belcium is 
like an American farm garden on 
which most of the manure of the farm 
has been piled. With a dense popula- 
tion and a soil farmed to the last inch, 
fertilization was used to an extent un- 
dreamed of in the United States. Ex- 
cellent as garden land, it became ter- 
rible when the thriving bacteria gener- 
ated in its soil came in contact with 
raw wounds, and, thru the water, with 
the delicate membranes of the throat, 
stomach and intestines. 

What has this to do with dairying? 

“Yes, sir, year in and year out,” 
says the proud farmer, pointing to the 
spring at the foot of the slope on which 
his barns are ‘built, “the old spring is 
always on the job. All my stock drink 


there.” 

It is considerably later that he men- 
tions, incidentally, that his veterinary 
bill has been terribly high, and that 
he seems to have worse luck than his 
neighbors. 

Many farms have a weil or a spring 
at a point low enough to collect the 


frainage from the barnyard. The harm- 
ful bacterial growths, nourished in the 
manure pile and the dung-littered 
yard, are dragged down by every rain 
to mingle with the drinking water of 
the stock. 

Sickness does not invariably follow 
a contaminated water supply. altho it 
usually does. The stock may be strong 
and healthy enough to fight off the 
attack and survive. But even in such 
cases, strength and vitality needed for 
the normal life of the animal are used 
to combat the bacterial assault, and, 
tho death and sickness may be avoid- 
ed, weakened vitality is inevitable. 

Of all farm animals, the dairy cow is 
perhaps the most dependent on the 
water supply. The composition of milk 
indicates the enormous consumption of 


water that a big producer must be ac- 
corded. When to this fact is added 
the well-known delicacy of the dairy 


cow in contrast to other farm animals, 
the dangers of an impure water supply 
to the health of the dairy herd can be 
seen too readily to be ignored. 
Watch the water supply. Good milk 
is not made by forcing a cow to drink 
seepage from the manure pile. 


The Home Feed Market 


The growing problem of farm man- 
agement in late years has been not so 
much “Can you grow crops?” as “Can 
you market this tend- 
ency applies to the dairyman, who pre- 
sumably has his market for feed at 
home, well as to the grain grower 
who direct, is strikingly shown 
by dairy farm surveys from various 
sources. 

Farm A has 37 acres in crops; farm 
B has 38. Farm A gets a barley yield 
of 40 bushels to the acre; so does farm 
B. Oats go the same way. Farm B has 
a bigger yield in clover hay 

Farm A has 8 cows; farm B has 12. 
Everything else being equal, live stock 





crops?” That 


as 


sells 


receipts ought to vary in the same 
ratio. Do they? Not at all. A sells 
$335; B sells $2,310.75—almost seven 


times as much as A, instead of once 
ami a half, as might be expected. 
This is almost entirely a difference 
in milk and cream receipts. In other 
points, the farms were fairly equal. 
The reason, of course, is that B had 
better cows. His bull was a pure-bred, 
worth five times that of A; his herd, 


as a whole, was worth three times 
A’s herd 

The owner of farm B naturally 
handled the surplus crops and live 


stock with the same intelligence that 
he gave to the selection of his herd, 
and the receipts showed the difference. 
Farm A paid its owner around $50 for 
his work as manager during the year; 
farm B paid over $2.000 

It will be noticed that the difference 
is entirely a question of marketing. In 
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Waste No Butter Fat! 


F YOU are still setting your milk and skim- 
ming by hand, you are losing anywhere 
from one-fourth to one-third of your cream. If you 
are using an oldseparator or one that is not reliable, 
you are still losing an 
amount of cream that 
would surprise you if you 
knew it. Butter fat is 
worth too much this year 
to be wasted. Buy a Prim- 
rose or Lily cream separa- 
tor and stop the waste. 
Don’t imagine that 
cream left in the skim 
milk will fatten pigs and 
calves faster. It has been 
proved scores of times 
that stock thrives as fast 
on warm separator skim 
milk, when a little meal 
or flax replaces the fat. 
Cream in the skim milk 
is dead-loss cream! 
Primrose and Lily sepa- 
rators get that cream. We 
can prove to you that they get it all, 
one drop in each gallon. 
Besides that, they are well-known as simple, easy- 
running, easily-cleaned machines, that last and do ig 
the same good work year after year. Buy a Primrose or Lily 
and know the satisfaction of using a close-skimming machine. 


See the local dealers, or, write us for catalogues of these 
er any other machines in the list below. 


y 
The Full Line of International Harvester Quality Machines 
Grain Harvesting Machines Haying Machines Corn Machines 
Binders Push Binders| Mowers Te dders/ Planters Drills 


Headers Rice Binders/Side Delivery Rakes |Cultivators 
Harvester-Threshers | Loaders (Al! r ypes) |Motor Cultivators 





except about 





Reapers Shockers| Rakes Bunchers| Binders Pickers 
Threshers Combination Side E nsiiage Cutters 

Ti = ™ Rakes and Tedde rs |Shelle 

Siege inglenen SweepRakes Stackers| Huskers & Shredders 


Disk Harrows 
Tractor Harrows 
Spring-Tooth Harrows 
Peg-Tooth Harrows 
Orchard Harrows 
Soil Pulverizers 
Cultivators 


Combination Sweep 
Rakes and Stackers}  Qther Farm Equipment 
Baling Presses 
irene, Separators 
" . . |} Feed Grinders 
lac 

Planting & Seeding Machines Manure Spreaders 
Corn Plz ante rs Straw Spreader 
Corn Drills Attachments 


ee 





Power Machines Grain Drills Farm Wagons 
Kerosene Engines Broadcast Seeders Farm Trucks (4 
Gasoline Engines Alfalfa & Grass Seed {Stal utters 





Keroser ne lractors Drills nife Grinders 
Motor Trucks Fertilizer & Lime Tractor Hitches 
Motor Cultivators Sowers i Binder Twine 


International —«- Company of America 
CHICAGO ‘ | i a * 


FREE = FR 


a 
= € 
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after at’ My t tested this 


I Want You fo Try ry this Healing ¢ ampound 


I - ov — liberal offer because 
wonde remedy you will never be without it again. 

CORONA WOOL FAT is extracted from the skin a oar of ip healing, soothing, 
Rocks re qualities are unlike anything you have ever used. For Gailed and Sere Shoulders, 
— ae ar Boils, Barb Wire or other Cuts, Wounds, Scratches, Split Hoofs, Sore and Con- 

mac eet on horses, Sore Teats on Cows, etc., it has no ec qual. It will not blister. 

ion ae you to take my word for it—get this free box and prove it for yourself, A i 

= paw yee ree and postpaid. We also manufacture Corona Distemper Cure for as an Se. 
an rona Balm for household use. Corona Remedies are for sale 
a Hardware dealers and Harness dealers. Send for free tal bos T Toy 


C. G. PHILLIPS, Mer.. THE CORONA MFG. COMPANY. Box25 Kenton, Ohio 
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If you want to 
get some real facts 
figures about the 
most durable, most 












and 
strongest, 






useful silo built, don't fail to send 
for our new, big silo free book that 
tells about the 25 superior features of 


NAPPANEE SILOS 









Gwaranteed the most serviceable, con- 
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Made of highest grade steel. 
Heavily tinned. Smoothly 
finished. Lighter. Easiest 
to operate. Easiest to clean. 
Sanitary. 


Write for Circular No. 3 


Sturges & Burn 
Mfg. Co. 


Makers of Sturges Guaranteed 
Capacity Milk Cans 








Chicago, 
Illinois 


furges 
Steel Churns 












Throw Away Your 


Hone sting Churn! / 


te f rFRee BOOK about this New Way to Sieke Butter. Seve 
) Churrs, work 





e 25 » more butter from same 
ter brin ‘8 10 cents to 20 cen 


rev WA To Make 


Butter 
ful | Minnetonaa Butter Mak- 
tionized bautter- mek 

it as 


 iSigveese MFE.CO. 
130 B. Wells St., Chicage 





WHITE SCOURS 
BLACKLEC 


Your Veterinarian can stamp 
them out with Cutter’s Anti-Calf 
Scour Serum and Cutter’s Germ 
Free Blackleg Filtrate and Aggressin, 
or Cutter’s Blackleg Pills. 


Ask him about them. If he 
hasn ‘t our literature, write to us for 
information on these products. 


The Cutter Laboratory 
Berkeley, Cal., or Chicago, III. 








8, washes, salts an nd 


cream 
ts above market price per pound, 





“‘The Laboratory That Knows How’’ j 


AN EXTRA COW 


Plant Ross’ Eureke Ensitage 
Corn and get more tons of silage 
per acre than from any known 
variety. You can keep an extra cow 
= the tremendous yield. Guaran- 

d 90% germination from ka Corn. 
120-page adele free, Address 


4088 BROTHERS OO., 65F ront 8t., Worcester, Mass. 


















The original 
chemical closet. More 
comfortable, healthful, conveni« 
ent. Takest he place of all outdoor 
toilets, where germs breed. Be 
ready for the long, cold winter. 
ave & warm, sanitary, comfort- 
able, odorless toilet right in the 
use anywhere you wantit. Don't 
go out in the cold. A boon to 
invalids, 
GUARANTEED ODORLESS 
The germs are killed by 8 
chemical in water in the 
container. Empty once @ 
month as easy as_ashes. 
Closet guaranteed. Thirty 
none be see for catalog 


ROWE SANITARY mF. CO. 






















Send this 


ittous KARNAK RAZOR by return mail 
) days any i then send $1.85 
419 M 


HORE co ore Building, 


ad (NO MONEY) and get our smooth shavi 


post! 
or return razor. 
St. 


Louis, Mo. 









crop receipts from the fields, there is 
so little difference that it could not 
affect the income greatly. It is in the 
sale of crops to a buyer or to his own 
stock that the farmer makes his suc- 
cess or failure. 

Another dairy farm survey, this time 
in Wisconsin, shows the relationship 
between high total returns per cow and 
the labor income per farm. Of course 
there is a chance that a big milker 
may be eating up all her profits. but 
it is only a chance against the cer- 
tainty that the cow producing only 
$60 worth of milk a year is not paying 
her board. 

The lowest group, with an average 
of $65 returns per cow, received an 
average labor income per farm of $272. 
The highest, with an average return 
per cow of $183, had a labor income of 
$1,893. The high group sold their feed 
to a good market; the low group to a 
poor one. 


An eastern state survey shows the 
average of 66 farms investigated, pay- 


ing an average labor income of $181. 
The average receipts per unit of live 
stock amounted to $73. The ten best 
farms of these 66 had a labor income 
of $833 each, and the receipts per ani- 
mal unit were $82. 

The seller of grain has no option but 
to take the market price. but the man 
who sells his feed to his own live stock 
can determine relatively what value it 
will bring him. Dairy farming itself 
has become a poor business of late 
years, just as the grain market has 
bettered itself. It may be questioned 
whether it is expedient from a profits 
point of view to operate a dairy farm. 
But if the decision for that type of 
farming has been made or held to, it is 
in the hands of the dairyman to sell 
his feed in a poor market or a good 


one. His cows are his buyers, and the 
testing association and his own rec- 


ords can soon tell him how good they 
are. And if they are not paying the 
price ‘they should, the dairyman can 
have a satisfaction unknown to his 
dealings with the human buyer when 
he turns the culprits over to the butch- 
er and a speedy end. 








| Lena Makes a Record 


A dam at the unusual age of eleven 
months and three weeks, Lena, the 
Jersey shown with her daughter, Lena 
2d, in the picture, comes near holding 


the record for this particular feat. 

Lena was dropped May 20, 
the farm of L. P. Elkin, 
On May 13 
healthy, 
was eighteen 


1917, on 
Berea, Ken- 
, 1918, her own calf 
hearty and large of 
months old 


tucky. 
arrived, 
size. Lena 




















Lena, the Baby Cow. 


when the picture was taken, and the 
calf was six months and seven days 
old. 

Lena is expected to calve next about 
April 10, 1919. If she comes up to ex- 
pectations, she will have the addition- 





she is a two-year-old. 

Other instances of early 
have been reported at various times, 
but in very few cases does the calf 
live. Lena seems to have been 
usually hardy. 

Mr. Elkin does not expect 
a strain of early-maturing Jerseys 
from this beginning. Neither does he 
mention the weight or milking record 
of the juvenile cow. Perhaps it is too 
much to expect an animal to be both 
precocious and productive. 


to start 


1918 Stocker and Feeder Figures—A de- 
crease in cattle and an increase in sheep 
and hogs for stocker and feeder purposes 
is noted in the Omaha eport the 
movement of this class of stock from that 
market last year. 
over the year before, bt 
slump of 43,000, or ové 
increase in sheep 
20 per cent. The 60 per 
hogs, with a 4,028 
previous year, was the largest 
was attained in great 
ber, 1918 
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Louden _ Balance 
Grapple Fork is the 
only fork that Sangies 
long, and short 

FS ny ly well. Lifte hal f 
aton without straining; perfectly bal- 
anced; drops hay wherever you want 
it, spreads it out; saves over half the 
rin mowing back, 











Louden Senior 
lay Carrier takes 
a 1500 pound load 
right up to the peak 
oth he roof, drags it 
over beams—stores 
tons more hay 5 in the 
same space. Always 
works smoothly. 


One Man Does Work of Severed 
Louden Hay Unloading Tools enable 
you to put away your hay crop with a 
great deal less help—make every minute 
count when minutes are worth money. 
14-Year-Old Boy Runs Louden Outfit 

vay oh Kofmehl, Manager Springdale Farm, 
Farley 













wa, writes: Louden Power 

“The Louden Hay Usleading Outfit, — Hoist, Hoist elevates load, 

Fork i Cee s duce ¥ be 2 ci kind aay man- draws it fo mow, 

aged ly my i4-year-o ehoist @ a oO ° » 
dam , and do it witha E ine brings back em 


carrier. Saves wor 

man and team. 
Takes up all slack 
rope, prevents wear. 
Aboy can operate it. 


Frets 
be fork works Ce gece, katy | in ‘il inks of hay, 
he barn and find it 
to perfection i in oenaan 


224-Page Catalen—Pestpaid No Charge 
Write for this book. It shows baw to save 
labor in everydepartment of barn work. Full in- 
formation a jen Hay Forks, Hay Carriers, Hay Slings, 
Power hions, F and Litter Carriers, 
Sanita Water Bowls, Barn and Garage Door Hangers, Venti- 
lators, Cupolas—* Everything fortheBarn.’ “Also getour! 12- -page 
BarnPlanBook. Both boo 


The Louden Machinery | Company 
2835 Court Street (Established ! 867) Fairfield, lowa 


CONTROLLED, 
1 34 9 | 
AIR. 


HAT’S exactly what you get with a King System 
in your barn—an even, tempered flow of pure, fresh air 
through all parts of the building, under perfect control to fit 
the weather conditions. The 


KING SYSTEM 


is the result of years of study and experience in ventilating farm buildings 
in all parts of the country. Every King System is 
designed to fit the conditions of the building. It in- 
cludes, fresh-air intakes, foul-air flues and the King 
Aerators on the roof. We supply the entire system 
and back it with 4 guarantee which means that our 
responsibility does not cease until it ventilates the 
building properly. Write for the King Catalog. 


King Ventilating Co.,1186, Ceder Sirect 


On the Jefferson Highway 
Ventilating Engineers for Farm Buildings and Creameries 


FOR GALLOWAYS1919 
SEPARATOR 


» Get Galloway’snewlow 1919 price. Learn latest feat- 
ures of new improved Galloway 1919 Sanitary Sepa- 
‘> rators. Thousands now in use. Over 4000 new 1919 

models ready for immediate delivery. Skims closer, is easily cleaned 
than any other. Never gets out of alignment. All 
rts run in oilspray. Has all re 1 

rs fat glovules “an dm any 
bbig new 1919 book. end for i 


DIRECT FROM GALLOWAY_FACTORY PRICE 


lloway new improved 1919 Separator at a big saving be- 
The cost is less than wholesale. Four 
sizes, Ob..75 , 950 bb. at four low direct factory prices. 
SEND gin 20 TODAY Get your cony at once. Siart factory dealing 
and save money at once. Coods shipped from 
points near you VAY C freight. rite y 
YC 


0., 223 ‘Galleway Station, Waterloo, lowa } 












































































The King Aerator cas 
be used with or with 
out the other units of 
the King System. Be 
cause of its beauty 
pany farmers use the 
Aerator *o 


ng 
tity their buildings. 
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High Power-Low Cost-Easily Controlled 


WATERLOO BOY 


eee KEROSENE TRACTOR 


— In placing the power rating 
of the Waterloo Boy Tractor at 

12-25 we have made dueallowance for the 
need of reserve power in all farm work, 
Farmers who own Waterloo Tractors find that 
its 8-horse pulling power at raw bar is ordinary 
and that it pullea 10-horse load when occasion demands. 
Its belt power is conservatively rated to operate a 24- 
inch to 26-inch thresher, but owners of the Waterloo Boy 
report that they operated a 28-42 thresher successfully at 
a fuel cost of 15 gallons kerosene in a 10-hour day. 
30-foot silo without a hitch or balk, 


Because of Waterloo Boy Dependability 


you can take quick advantage of favorable weather and ground 
conditions for plowing, harrowing, seeding, harvesting, threshing, 
silo filling, hay baling, grinding, hauling, ete. 


Does Double Duty When Called For Suie'gns(£3 rete 


Zibadip gn plow 3 ipchen down. cies 0 een nee and 


rehurptenenee 





























dragged a in fine condition, in one 
sae ie noted fer ite success as an 5 burner, for simple, 
strong construction, Dna tae ee myncemnet ayaa me 


W: for free ilustrated hich struction 
meme ot me oe yy A eo 
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Lkept My Motor Young by using French Auto Oil” 
“Learned my lesson with the first car I had. I’m convinced now that 
ordinary oil will wear out the finest motor ever made. If oil hasn't high 
lubricating power to resist excessive heat, friction and wear, these de- 
structive forces will eat the vitals out of any engine, causing constant 
breakage, repair bills and loss of service. 













“I’ve run this car four seasons now on 





Keeps -Your: Motor- Young 
(A weight for Every Car) 


Winter or summer, Fords or Pack- 
ards—there’s a weight of French Auto 
Oil which will keep your car cc ‘antly 
oo o time in the best running condition. 





ree are indulg- You can increase the exchange value 
sn “hae | of your car by using French Auto Oil— 
uy 8 gallons it’s cheapest per mile. 


or more of 


French Auto Olt | Sale 
at a time and, For By 


save from 20% | FRENCH AUTO OIL DEALERS 


26%. 
s pated ——— (There Is one In_your town.) 
Why not buy from him? 




































[ FEEDING QUESTIONS | 








Hog Ration 


An Indiana subscriber writes: 

“IT am feeding a lot of hogs which 
are not growing as they should. I am 
giving them a mixed feed of bran and 
shorts, costing $55 per ton, and corn 
germ meal at $64 per ton. I mix these 
together and feed in a self-feeder, giv- 
ing them in addition corn on the ear 
night and morning. Tankage is worth 
$5.50 per cwt. The hogs have good, 
fresh water before them at ail times. 
They are four and one-half months old, 
and do not average 100 pounds. Can 
you suggest any change in the feed 
that will make them do better? They 
have the run of the farm, going to the 
woods and ash-pile, and, in fact, wher- 
ever they want; but I have shut them 
up lately because the ground has got- 
ten soft.” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
stop feeding the mixture of bran, 
shorts and corn germ meal. We believe 
that he will secure decidedly more 
economical results with tankage at 
$5.50 per cwt. than with the bran and 
shorts at $55 per ton and the corn 
germ meal at $64 per ton. While in 
small amounts, corn germ meal, when 
added to a corn and tankage ration, 
seems to be well worth while, in large 
amounts it is a very poor feed for hogs. 
At the lowa station we have seen hogs 
fed on corn germ meal and tankage, 
which were about the poorest speci- 
mens we ever saw, whereas their litter 
mates, which were fed on corn and 
tankage, were splendid, growthy ani- 
mals, weighing just about’ twice as 
much. If our correspondent wishes to 
push these pigs along as fast as pos- 
sible, we suggest putting them on self- 
feeders of corn and tankage. Or if he 
wishes to continue to use some of the 
corn germ meal and the bran and 
shorts, we would suggest mixing equal 


parts of tankage, corn germ meal and 


shorts, feeding this from one self-feed- 
er and corn from another. 


Suckling Sow Ration 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Il have been feeding my brood sows 
a balanced ration of tankage and ear 
corn, together with some slop. What 
should I feed ? Corn, 





after farrowing? 
tankage and oats are my only feeds.” 

During the first week or ten days 
we would feed rather lightly, but after 
the pigs get to taking most ‘of the milk 
we would increase the feed quit rapid- 
ly. If self-feeders are available, we 
would suggest giving all the corn the 
sows will eat in one compartment, all 
the tankage they will eat in another, 
and all the middlings they will eat in 
another. If the middlings are not avail- 
able, we would suggest giving the corn, 
oats and tankage in separate com- 
partments. Hf it is necessary to feed 
by hand, 
of about 70 parts of corn, 15 parts of 
oats and 15 parts of tankage. To the 
sucking pigs we would feed just the 
same ration as to the sows. Both the 
sows and the pigs will appreciate any 
skim-milk or buttermilk which may be 
available 


Oats for Fattening Cattle 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“IT am feeding two loads of 950-pound 
cattle an average daily ration of 45 to 


50 pounds of silage, four pounds of 41 | 
with all the | 


per cent cottonseed cake, 
oat straw they will eat. I have plenty 
of silage Corn is $1.25 per bushel, 
cottonseed cake $70 per ton, and oats 
58 cents per bushel 
bushels of oats, and would like to know 
if it will pay me to feed oats with 
prices as quoted. I am aiming to fin- 
ish these cattle for a June or July 
market, in dry lots, adding corn to the 
ration during the last fifty days or so 
of th -eding period.” 

Befu.e the war oats ordinarily sold 
for about three-fifths as much per 
bushel as corn, and at this price were 
not particularly attractive as a feed 
for fattening animals of any kind. Dur- 
ing the past two years, however, oats 
have often sold for less than half as 
much per bushel as corn, and on ac- 
count of their cheapness have often 
been decidedly attractive as a feed for 
fattening animals. 





we would suggest a mixture | 


I have about 3,000 | 





One objection to oats as a fattening 
feed is that considerable of the grain 
will pass thru into the manure, and 
hogs are not so likely to recover whol 
oats as they are whole corn. Unfor- 
tunately, also, oats are rather mean to 
erind. However, with oats at 58 cents 
and corn at $1.25, we advise our corr 
spondent to use about one part of cats 
to each two parts of corn. During t 
early part of the feeding period, ij 
might pay to feed half and half. To- 
ward the close of the feeding perioi, 
however, we would be inclined to doe- 
pend more largely on corn. Our corre- 
spondent will not need to feed quite so 
much cottonseed meal-when oats are 
added to the ration. 





Baby Beef Ration 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I am feeding twenty-seven head of 
500-pound calves, on about 250 pounds 
of sliced ear corn, 170 pounds of sil- 
age, two bushels of oats and twelve 
bundles of good quality shock corn, 
containing 100 to 110 ears of good 
sound corn. I am feeding these calves 
for a late June or early July market. 
I am wondering if it will pay to feed 
some oil meal, and if so, how much?” 

Our correspondent is feeding a good 
nation, but we believe he can increase 
his rate of gain as well as cheapen his 
gains by adding about two pounds of 
oil meal to the average daily ration of 
each calf. In most localities oi] meal 
can be bought for between $60 and $70 
a ton, and altho this is rather high, we 
believe that the oil meal will increase 
the rate of gain sufficiently to more 
than pay for itself. 





Bone Meal as a Feed 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“What is bone meal, and what is its 
value for feeding?” 

Bone meal is a by-product of the 
packing houses, which has consider- 
able hg as a phosphatic fertilizer. It 
consists chiefly of what the chemists 
call calcium phosphate. When fed to 
hogs or cattle, it seems to strengthen 
the bone, altho it has little if any ef- 
fect on the rate of gain. At the Ne- 
braska station, one lot of pigs which 
were fed corn alone had bone with an 
average breaking strength of 303 
pounds, whereas another bot of pigs 
fed in just the same way except that 
they got some ground bone in additi 
developed bone which had an average 
breaking strength of 575 pounds 

Wisconsin experiments indicate that 
ground rock phosphate, or “floats”— 
which can be bought quite cheaply 
from phosphate mines in Tennessee— 
is practically as good as bone meal for 
feeding to animals to strengthen their 
bone. In our opinion, cattle which have 
plenty of alfalfa and clover hay do not 
need bone meal. Hogs which have 
plenty of tankage in their ration do 
mot need bone meal. 


Cow Fattening Problem 


A Missouri correspondent writes 

“T have a load of cows that I wish to 
put back on the market in about six- 
ty days. They are in fair shape, and if 
I can get them fat enough to go to the 
killers, the chances are that tkey will 
be worth two or three dollars more per 
cwt. than if they were so thin that 
they would have to be sent back again 
to the country. I have plenty of good 
stalk fields and fodder for roughage. 
Corn is about $1.40 per bushel, and | 
can get cottonseed cake, oil mea! and 
ground alfalfa feed. What would you 
advise?” 

One year with another, there is 2 
fair prospect of a profit in buying (in 
cows in February or early March. and 
putting a little flesh on them for a ay 
market. Cow stuff ordinarily advances 
in value pretty steadily from the first 
of the year until some time in May oT 
June. As an average of the ten-year 
periad ending in 1918, fat cows were 
$5.67 in January, $5.79 in February, 
$6.19 in March, $6.54 in April, $6.85 
May and $6.64 in June. During the 
same ten years cutter and canner cows 
averaged $3.95 in January, $4.12 in 
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February, $4.36 in March, $4.59 in 
April, $4.72 in May. ; 
While in the average year there is a 
fair prospect of profit in putting flesh 
in cows for a May market, we 


ar t a litde dubious about the pros- 
pi \is year. We are wondering if 
the ivance on cow stuff during 
Ma April and May will be as much 


ar as usual. We are rather pre- 
» see values remain just about 


ata iry or possibly decline slightly. 
Wi rn at $1.40, we are inclined to 
advise him to go just a little slow be- 
toré wtting too much grain into his 
co However, if he puts these cows 
back the market thin, there is a 
chal f loss if canner cows fail to 
adv as much this season of the 
veal they usually do. Everything 
considered, we are just a little inclined 
to advise our correspondent to get all 
the roughage he can into these cows, 
and addition give them a pound or 
two of cottonseed meal or oil meal per 
head daily, but to go just a little slow 
on the corn at $1.40 per bushel. 





Silage Versus Corn for Steers 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“We are feeding some 1,000-pound 
steers for next April’s market. We 
are feeding on silage, corn, oil meal 
and straw, with the object in mind of 
putting 400 pounds on the average 
steer if possible. These steers are now 
getting about eighteen pounds of corn 
and nty-eight pounds of silage. We 
want to get the silage up to forty 
pounds per steer daily. How much oil 
meal should we feed these steers? We 
have plenty of good clover hay for the 
Jast two months of feeding. About 
what should the average daily gain 
be on these’steers?” 

It must be remembered that silage 
and corn are to a certain extent com- 
petitive feeds. Since our correspond- 
ent is feeding as much as eighteen 
pounds of corn per steer daily, he can 
scarcely hope to feed as much as forty 
pounds of silage per steer daily for any 
length of time. Forty pounds of ordi- 
nary silage contain six to seven 
pounds of corn in addition to the 
equivalent of eight or ten pounds of 
corn stover. 

Since our correspondent already has 
his steers On an average daily feed of 
eighteen pounds of corn and twenty- 
eight pounds of silage, we are inclined 
to advise him to add two or three 
pounds of oil meal and two or three 
pounds of clover hay to the average 
daily ration. We would not increase 
the silage ration much above thirty 
pounds, but toward the clgse of the 
feeding period might decrease it to as 
low as twenty pounds. On a ration of 
this type, we would expect average 
daily gains of at least two and a half 
pounds, and, with good luck, possibly 
three pounds. 











we 








Rye Versus Corn for Pigs 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Is ground rye a good feed for pigs? 
How much would you suggest feeding 
to young 30-pound pigs, when I have 
corn at $1.50 per bushel and tankage 
at $5.50 per ewt.; the rye is worth $1.50 
per bushel. Would it be better to sell 
the rye and buy corn?” 

Experiments indicate that it takes 
about 110 pounds of ground rye to 
equal 100 pounds of corn. Moreover, 
tye sometimes causes sickness in pigs. 
We suggest that our correspondent sell 
his rye and buy corn. 


Coal for Hogs 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 





“Tam feeding a bunch of 125-pound 
ehotes on corn and shorts. However, 
they seem to care more for coal than 


anything else. I have a coal pile in 
te hog lot, and they will stay at the 
ble for hours. Do you think hogs can 
— too much coal? I bought these 
HOES just a few weeks ago, but ever 
Since I have had them they seem to 
be hungry for salt and coal. All kinds 
mill feeds here are very high, shorts 
being $2.85 per cwt. and hominy 
hearts $3.50.” 

4 humber of years ago, at the Mary- 
‘and station, they fed one lot: of hogs 
foal in connection with their regular 
tation. The indications were that the 
Coal seemed to be of some help, for 
fhe hogs getting it made slightly more 
ory gains than the others. Nearly 
all hogs seem to be fond of coal, but 





M the case of hogs which are so ex- 
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old meat-and-hide basis, 


But because Armour and 
Company are able to turn 
into by-products the parts 
that were once waste, they 
are able to pay you about 15 
per cent more than the whole- 
sale value of the dressed beef. 
The by-product material from 
the steer represents $11.77, 
covering the deficit of $10.79, 
and leaving to Armour a net 
profit on the steer of 98 cents. 


Armour’s Bigness 


Kon gS Wheat [Oone] 22 Your Advantage 
Oi, » ov > = "y $ | 
fae comm we Only through volume opera- 


tion—huge plants, costly ma- 
chinery and well-equipped 
laboratories—can animals be 
handled to pay you the above 
difference. iivcewiee you 
would have to take less for 
your steers, or the customer 
pay more for meat, thereby 
restricting meat-eating. 


In making these by-products, 
every part of the animal is 
put to use. Hundreds of 
different articles are manufac- 
tured; from sandpaper to soap, 





Free Booklet—‘“‘The 
Livestock Producer 
and Armour.’’ For 
your copy address 
Armour’s Farm 
Bureau, U. S. Yards, 
Chicago. 














2700 





ROM a 1000-pound steer which 


you may recently have sold to Armour and 
Company for $160, 
brought but $141.25. The hide sold for $13.75. On the 


the fresh meat, at wholesale, 


which prevailed before meat 


packing became a science, this would have left a loss of 
$5.00. The cost of slaughtering, dressing and distributing 
amounts to $5.79 more, or a total deficit of $10.79. 


from glue to auto cushions. 
Even the fine hair in the cows’ 
ears are made into artists’ 
brushes. 


For the Nation’s 
Health 


But aside from these purely 
commercial articles, wonderful 
medical preparations are 
made. From the pineal gland 
of the steer (so small that 
15,000 are required to make 
one pound of the drug) pin- 
eal substance is produced. 
Pancreatin is from the hogs 
thyroids and suprarenal from 
sheep—all to alleviate and 
cure maladies that hitherto 
often terminated fatally, 


It is through the complete 
utilization of every portion of 
the steer that Armour is 
enabled to pay you for the 
live animal more than the 
total receipts from the sale of 
the dressed beef and the hide, 
and thus you become a silent 
poner: or beneficiary of the 
y-products business, 


ARMOUR 4x0 COMPANY 
CHICAGO 





This is the Mark Under Which Yous 
Best Products Reach the Consumer 
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than other collars of t 


change the collar as the horse changes flesh. 


horses’ necks and shoulders from injury because they always fit and because they place 
the pressure right where it should be and nowhere else. They save horses, time, and 
money—that’s why they are least costly of all collars. 

There is nothing freakish about FitZall Collars, merely the ordinary collars with a 


mighty sensible change that improves them 


If your dealer cannot supply you we will. Every collar absolutely guaranteed. 


Write for full description and prices. 


John C, Nichols Co. 


Makers of the Famous Master-Brand Harness—America’s Best 


The Practical Collar 
8 SSSCSEESSSC G5 


Costs Least of 
All Collars 


The prions of these collars are no higher 
t he same grade. The difference is that 
they give longer service for you never have to throw away 


FitZall Adjustable Collars 


Instantly Adjusted to Fit Any Horse, Fat or Thin 


If a horse dies or you sell it, you can change the collar to fit 
any other horse. No sweat pads are ever needed because you can 








FitZall Collars save 


amazingly. 


Manufecturers and Distributors 


384 Erie St., Sheboygan, Wis. 












Get our wonderf: booklet, *“How 
to Bre: SS) . Reveals valu- 
able information on the breeding and 
eeding of horses, cattle, swine and 
sheep. Shows pictures of breeding 


ul free 
tock’? 





- «, St seas 
Contagious Abortion, Artificial Breed- 
ie, Systems of B: iz. ---all tanght in detail. Writ 
er tree bockist gud lear few to master neiortine eeeding sk 
aot reeder. Get 


Weber e tthe school to od —~; & 
- a 2 poste: 5 

NA SCHOOL OF ANIMAL BREEDING 

Dept. 53 Pleasant Hill, Ohie 









jz We want one exclusive repre- 

sentative in each locality to use 
and sel] the new Mellinger Extra-Ply, 
9% band made tires, Guarantee Bond for 
Gy 200 wien, (No, tener ROT Bee 
ay ‘until you get oar Bpacal Factors —s 
s300er eee — . Kansas City, Me. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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its blades, extra 
| clearance un- 


' Bi blade; 
\ 5 ings do not 











D Aedficali— WN 


| “This Is What Makes | 
Good Harrowing Easy 
X On The Team.” ; 


asked the farmer who har 
rowed this field why he liked 
the Budiong Disk so well. 
He said: “It’s the only harrow I know 
that cannot bind in the boxings. No 
a} matter bow I[ angle the disks the {ff 
t horses always have a Straightaway 4 
puil—the easiest pull.” 
That’s one point, brit only one, of the 
Many points that make the Budiong 
the great disk harrow. Nearly @ 
years’ experience is behind that con- 
gi struction 
which gives 
: you the pene- 
trating, pul- 
verizing grip 
with the least 
horse power. 
Extra 






JanesvilleCornPlanter jf 
Shaft 


der weight arive from 
chains, sprockets, springs, 
breakacesand re 


boxes, scrap- 
ers that turn 
with the 
curve of the 
bear- 


pair bilis, 





cramp. Seat 
well back— 
foot rest— 
these are 
some of the 
other things 

Budlong 
that 


Guide with foot levers 
Held which pivot wheels in any | fl 
mightily. direction. 


Send For The 


4| Janesville Book 


a It tells all Soest our Harrows—also Janes- 

ville Pi with our famous Auger-Twist 
Moidbo rd that lave a perfect furres—w alk- 
Hed sulky and gang plows—the Janesville 

bottom tracto © plow with extra heavy 
flexible frame that insures sat- 
isfaction behind ANY trac- 
é tor — Janesville Shaft Drive 


Corn Planters, nethin 
r outc {order Saneevile ¥ 

tivators, floating 
arches that m: m: 7 e it easy to 
guide the shevels—Jonea- 
ville Listers, Hallock 
Weeders, Seeders, Cotton 
‘Jools. Winte today. 


“| JANESVILLE 


Ei MACHINE Co, 
Established 1859 


34 Center Street 


i = 

























Janesvillz, Wis. 
2 Budiong Fits! ismade 
Tandem a heavier 
iy ~~ \ pot Deen 
a ok trac- 
tor use 
® x 
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IN ENGINE PRICES 
KEROSENE — GASOLINE 


H-P. 









Saw- <—e latgreatly # 
a. Prices, Best“ 
ngine — longest Sec = 
ord strongest guaran Choose your own 
terms, Nocut in qu uality, bat a big cut i price 
for quick action. Write for new © cata- 
-FREE, ED. BH. WITT "Pres. 


WITTE ENGINE WworKS 
1536 Gekland Averwe, Kansas City, 
1536 fupire Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BINDER TWINE 


Al. bug treated. f.0.b. factory 
teal or Earet February car lot price 190. 
hpt. Se per bale per month more, 






















Gousumusabeudagebe, Mianstpelie, Mina, | 








alist vond of it as are these aan | 
correspondent, we would be a Iittle 
suspicious that something might be 
wrong with them. We suggest that 
our correspondent feed these hogs an 
average of one-third of a pound of 
tankage daily, and that he keep before 
them where they can get at it at all 
times, salt, lime and charcoal. We 
would not hinder these hogs from run- 
ning to the coal pile unless their bow- 
els become unusually tight. 


Cattle Feeding Problem 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I am feeding twenty head of two- 
year-old steers with some heifers and 
cows. I am now feeding all the corn 
they will clean up twice daily, morn- 
ing and evening, together with some 
clover hay at noon. Corn is $1.30 to 
$1.40 per bushel, and alfalfa is $25 per 
ton. Which would pay me better, to 
buy alfalfa hay at $25 a ton and feed 
more heavily on hay, or continue to 
feed heavily on corn? I will not have 
enough clover hay to run them thru, 
but will have to buy alfalfa. When 
would you suggest marketing?” 

We are inclined to advise our eorre- 
spondent to feed his catthe an average 
daily of eight or ten pounds of hay, to- 
gether with all the corn they will eat, 
in an effort to get them fat enough to 
go on the market some time during 
the next two or three months. Be- 
cause of the shortage, fat cattle prices 
have been exceptionally good this win- 
ter. However, no one knows when ar 
attack will be made on cattle prices 
similar to the attack on corn and but- 
ter prices in January and early Febru- 
ary. Ordinarily the cattle market is 
exceptionally good in May. This year 
the situation is so peculiar that we 
would be just a little inclined to get rid 
of the cattle just a little earlier than 
this. On the other hand, there is a 
chance that if satisfactory peace ar- 
rangements are made in the early fu- 
ture, and Germany comes into the mar- 
ket strongly, that cattle prices will 
take a strong upward shoot, in sym- 
pathy with hog prices 


Molasses for Steers 


A Kentucky correspondent writes: 

“We are feeding our 600-pound heif- 
er steers on .silage and cottonseed 
meal. We are considering increasing 
the cottonseed meal to three pounds 
per day, and adding perhaps three or 
four pounds of shelled corn to the ra- 
tion. Molasses is quoted at three cents 
per pound, f. o. b. New Orleans, and 
we are wondering if it might pay to 
use some molasses feed.” 

At the Indiana station, several win- 
ters ago, they fed one lot of steers an 
average daily ration of about 10 pounds 
of shelled corn, 2.5 pounds of cotton- 
seed meal, 29 pounds of corn silage, 
and 2 pounds of clover hay. Another 
lot of steers was fed practically the 
same ration, except that about 2.5 
pounds of molasses were substituted 
for part of the corn. For 100 pounds 
of gain, 








the molasses steers required 
341 pounds of corn, 110 pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal, 115 pownds of molasses, 
1,450 pounds of silage, and 89 pounds 
of clover hay. The steers getting the 
same ration but no molasses required 
for 100 pounds of gain, 486 pounds of 
corn, 121 pounds of cottonseed meal, 
1,420 pounds of silage and 100 pounds 
of clover hay. The indications of this 
experiment were that it took just 


about 126 pounds of corn to equal in 
feeding value 100 pounds of mo 
lasses 





Brood Sows Followi ing Cattle 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I am feeding a load of calves on 
corn and molasses feed (50 per cent 
of off meal in the molasses feed), to- 
gether with clover hay and oat straw. 
My brood sows are following these 
calves, there being about one sow to 
each calf. My neighbor tells me that 
it is not good for the sows to follow 
cattle, and that I will have poor luck 
with my pigs, as the manure is too 
rich.” 

So far as the feed is concerned, we 
see no objection 'tto brood sows folHlow- 
ing cattle. The objection most com- 
monly urged is that brood sows follow- 
ing cattle may occasionally get 
bruised. We would not ordinarily an- 
ticipate any especially bad luck with 
brood sows following cattle What 
has been the experience of our read- 
ers tn this regard? 
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TYPE CC 


For Magnew Replacement, particularly 
acapted = Maxwell and Overland cars 


ATWATER 


SCIENTIFIC IGNITION 


__ Atwater Kent System provides all necessary spark energy 
at the slowest motor speeds—the same energy at all inter- 
mediate and high speeds. ‘There is no variation caused orcontrolled 
by motor speeds—therefore of irregular potentiality. The same 
big, hot spark that carries you along without skipping or strug- 
gling at two miles per hour in the thick traffic will carry you 
along at a hundred or upwards on the speedway. 
No extra aitachments or systems are necessary for fullest 
eficiency under any motoring condition if you are Atwater 


Kent equipped. Please name make and model of car or 
tractor when requesting literature. 


A Special Atwater Kent System for Tractors 


ATWATER KENT MFGWorks Philadephia 


A SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE TO 495 STENTON AVENUB f hy 
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Ill Send Youusediin # 
Ox 5O Days FREE Trial 


ALVIN’ V. ROWE— Pres: 


(or Half the Express) 


« a ar Cat tell me show same many Oilers you need (allow 
one Oiler for every 50 hogs) and I will ship them to you 
freight paid and without acent of money in advance. 
I will also include with each Oiler enough Rowe's Medi- 
cated Oil for a fair test, So the trial won t cost ‘ou a 
® cent. When the Oilers arrive, Row 
and let your hogs use them 30 days. i satinied. pay my. how 
rices shown below. If = are not pleased, just send them 


Pi Furnish 























Hogs. ack at my expense, he trial is free to you. 
Gan’ § wo SPRINGS 
ei u 0 ef xe VALVES 
Bites - iden” OD NO ROLLERS 
New Idea ilers are built heavy, st and dur 
Bars on able Can pend out = _order—guaranteed fer 5 years 
Each Giler. y Springs go ak ; ves to stick; no wheels or r 
' toc) log. ° lo en reservoir to become filled wi 
r f or flooding 
Jn zero wea-her and hottest summer cays 
rk “Spoon Dip” 
am« o 6 te 25 drops) 
erainst the Oller to rub, puts mght 
= teas 


yeu mrase mooey 


"Order DIRECT from This, Advertisemest 


oe pte no risk. Send no mone: U, i 
Pay iz pleaged. =— Fo p— seit <n 3 <j eae 









4 Ship the Sy 
~ 
Pi Pay oy Freight 


















Kovar New Quack Grass a 


Thousands in successful use. Doegsix times the work of ordiuary 5 
harrow and does it better. A 110 tach Kovar New Quack Grass as 4 
Destroyer will take the place of a 20 wheel cisc. 


KILLS QUACK GRASS 


En by Agricultural Experts, | Count 

Agents and thousands of sa’ } Keene 
Alfalfa felds clean and does not inju = re plants. 
Made in a. 2,3 and 4 sections for horses. Any 








desired width for tract: 
I positively guarantee satisfaction or will 
d your money. Write for compiete information and prices ROW. 


JOSEPHY. KOVAR, Owatonna, Minn. 
Patentee end Sole Manufacturer of the Korar few Quack Grase Besiroyas 
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& Notes of the Breeds 


An Ayrshire sale at Newmains, Kirk- 


‘bean, Seotland, recently brought an 
average of $300. The high mark of the s 
sale was $560. , 2 
Argentine Aberdeen-Angus Prices— WI O a 


A sale of recently imported Aberdeen- 
Angus cattle in Buenos Aires brought 
es ranging from $1,200 to $5,570. 


3 pr J 

The average ran around $2,500. 
3! English Army Horses—In England, 
3} a recent sale of light army horses 
4 prought an average of $200 for the bet- 


ter class. Prices for others went as 
low as $55, however. 












































Clydesdale Exports—Sale of Clydes- 
dale stallions to South Africa and New 
Zealand by Scotch breeders is noted in 
breed notes from that country. 





Record Claimed on Sale Prices—The 


Hereford men claim a world’s record 
in beef cattle sales, in the mark made 
at a recent sale in Nebraska, when the 





average for fifty head was $3,845. 





An Aberdeen-Angus show and sale 
near Glasgow recently made an aver- 
age for the first-class stuff of $450. 
The presence of a number of small, 

nder-sized bulls is reported to have 
pulled down the entire sale average 
much lower. 











Eastern Holstein Sales—Recent sales 
in Vermont and Connecticut, of Hol- 
stein-Friesian cattle, are reported as 
averaging $249 and $199 per head, re- 
spectively. Neither lot was particu- 
larly choice, the average being pulled 
down by the presence of poorly-bred 
and conditioned stock at the first sale 
and a good many young calves at the 
second. The top price paid was $925. 


To Stock Raiser 





Holstein Men to Meet—The annual 
meeting of the Holstein-Friesian As- 
sociation of America will be held on 
June 5, 1919, at Philadelphia. Distin- 
guished ‘breeders from eight states 
were named on the reception commit- 











e| tee. IMinois represented the middle- } ° . . ; 
erg Ai gens nad The — —— shows the distribution of the 
13 tor; George E. Van Hagen and H. avera i 

a: Come een at S. ge Swift dollar received from sales of beef, pork 
le’ Hon. Len Small, of Kankakee. and mutton, and their by-products, during 1918., 
Ht The Blood of Champions—One of the 

He most interesting ania about the new 

HE world’s champion milk producer, Ra- 

d phaella Johanna Aaggie 3d, a Holstein | 1919 Year Book of interesting and | 

33, of the herd of the Napa State Hospital, instructive facts sent on request. 


California, is that she is bred to King Address Swift & Company 


Morco Alcartra, a son of Tilly Alcar- 








tra. Considering that Raphaella is Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Illinois | 
herself a grand-daughter of the king 
of the Pontiacs, the resulting issue 


should be of great value. 


—— s 
Big Premiums for Hereford Steers Sw l f{ & ( O [ J S A, 
—The Hereford Association is offering mrpan y 9 s © 


iis biggest premiums on steers this 
year, in the hope of bringing out good 
exhibits. The champion Hereford at 









the American Royal in 1919 can win «Co 
ler= 96 oae - ON 
Dil= a $250 additional premium, and the < iy 
sight Same amount at the International. If ~ 
3s) a Hereford steer should win the grand 

















cham pionship over all breeds, $500 ad- 
itional will be given. These sums are 
tion to liberal class premiums. 

























.. _ Holstein Information Bureau—In an- 
hera Ucipation of foreign orders and the 

















































aa coming of foreign buyers, the Hol- 3 DAYS FRE TRIAL 
ES Stein-Friesian Association of America Yo Get O t f T t 
— has opened an office in New York City, u u Oo a rac or Bh F Y n — big a NGe ad bicycle. 
D where any business relative to over- 4 eR peel ancnal fore Tale 
ce ae at the Maker Put in Pe rico igtedes tm 
Seas trade av iscus j * ~ i 
pred have'on ile int oles dat See Ra 
me sed to "e oO i ne office data rveious improvements. hx 
aes and particulars of animals owned b There is something more that you want in a figs, ordinary values in our 1919 price 
>ip" eal aoe nas y Tractor besides power and the ability of the motor », offers. You cannot afford to buy 
rent Members of the association, so that to burn kerosene. There is no question but what ee ee atest propo- 
teas ce can be an efficient connect- these are features of vital importance: but you f a ectone a8 and Fact at irect-te- 
are Se eae . want and are entitled to more. Something the % Boys, riceg,and terms. 
ing link between the foreign represent- manufacturer must build into the tractor. make big mone taking orders 
ies atives and the American breeders. It is that feature of LASTING SERVICE. The : “| for bicycles an supplies. Get 
, ability of the Tractor to go into the field day tn f fruduce the now “HANGERS, 
Bia - ' andday out and stand up under the hard grind of 3 equip, nt, gundriee and 
HL _ American Holsteins in South Amer- continuous service. Ranger everything rin the bic bicycle dine st Aaif 
a 'ca—Quito, the capital of Ecuador, That is the kind of service FLOUR CITY Electric c 
2 : eB y | _the JOUR ycle Company 
oe Panam; ; TRACTORS give. They don't fail when cailed Lighted » an 
anal a and ‘Tagalante (Chile) are on for extraordinary hard usage. Designed right Motorbike Dept.s — 
test il and South American cities and built of selected material, the product of an 
bye _report new accessions to Hol- _ a with 19 years’ experience in Tractor 
Way nf ie riesian herds. A prominent That means satisfactory Tractor Service, ual- 
S : * Q 
American breeder writes in re- R « I r Y ity Construction combined with Power and Ker- 
gard to the American black-and-whites 5 < veinys ‘ — 
as f lk oa © “ > ether you need asmall, medium size or large 
pri ws: “The greater part of the KEROSENE TRACTORS tractor, we can supply your wants, furnish you a 
rize winners in our herd were indi- : Tractor that fits your requirements. Ratehen to sell High-Grade 6000-Mile 
vidua Ss imported from the United Four Sizes: 14-24, 20-35, 38-50, 40-70 Write Us for Catalog neon BOAT yore ekg (No 
‘ates, and they were in competition One Standard Design Flour City Tractors of a — ivered a = 
With others brought from Euro We va th wa 
‘pnete have ir ~~ KINNARD & SONS MANUFACTURING CO. TIRES FOR % LE 
an ime tg UF herd a number of head 858 44th Avenue No MINNEAPOLIS, MINN . 
ail Pull ree from Europe, but we have * , <3 Represent us in your locality. Be 
eady tained the best results from Ameri- sy MALTER OAVID RUBBER COMPANY 
Can-bred Holsteins.” When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 224 Sweeney Bidg. = Kansas City, Mo. 
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DIP YOUR HOGS 


WITH THE 
,ORIGINAL 


For your lousy hogs, horses and poul- 
try simply sprinkle on the animals or 
in their sleeping quarters. A dry 
powder, no solutions, no dipping, no 
danger of colds or pneumonia. 
Aneffective lice and vermin destroy- 
er, a valuable disinfectant and de- 
odorant for household use. Conven- 
ient, economical and satisfactery. 
Sold by standard dealers everywhere. 
A 25-pound pail will be sent prepaid 
for $3.60, Send for Free Sample and 
our new 48-page book en live steck. 
Mailed to you absolutely FREE. 


STANDARD CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 


Omaha. 








Genuine comfort if 
you ask for and §ct- 


Martha 
Washington 
Comfort Shoes 


Beware of Imitations— 
mame and trade-mark 
stamped on the sole. 


F.Mayer 








LUMBER 


MILLWORK and general building materia! at 


25% OR MORE SAVING 


to you. Don't even consider buying until you havesent 
us complete list of what you need and have our estimate 


FARMERS LUMBER CO. 


2442 BOYD STREET 








“The lowa Tractor for lewa Farmers” | 


The choice of Towa farmers because designed 
end proven successful fer alf general werk 
on fowa farms. Ne are in traction 
wheels, «tx speeds instead of only two, all 
working parts pretected from: sand, dust 
and weather. Kerosene burning. The very 
Beat Equipment; _Wanhkesha Moter. Per. 
fex HKadiator. Kingston Carberctor. 
Kiseman ignition, S. KM. F. Self_Align- 
ing Ball Bearings. 

Your bey, your gir), your wife, ean handle the 
trouble-proef National with abselute safety on 
hiity, ig or y ground, Werks Ike an 
ruiemobie. Easy to understand—ne epectel 
traiming mecessary . (ests bess Lian ollier 
and offers mere advantages. in its Kighth 
mccessful year Farmers everywhere and 
Nationa! dealers back our claim. “"The Na- 
themal is the Best.Built Tracter tn 
America.” Find out what this tractor will 
save you and how much more work you can do 
with fts help Full Particulars Sent Promptty. 

NATIONAL TRACTOR COMPANY. 
S@8 Walnat St.. Cedar Rapids, tewa 

Clip Coupon or Write Today —— —— 
en tlemen Piease eend fell particulars re- 
carding the National Tractor. | own......ac 
and 


res 


Nam 
Tewn 


State 











OMAHA, NEBR. | 











The Farmer's War Record 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Preceding the advent of the United 
States into the world war, and during 
the period of hostilities, we were in- 
formed that food would be a great fac- 
tor in determining the outcome of it 
all. “Food will win the war” became 
a household slogan, and even now we 
are told that we must feed the famine- 
stricken souls of Europe before we can 
enjoy universal peace. During the 
peried of the war men were no less 
needed, and eur country was urged to 
furnish both men and food im maxi- 
mum proportions. Food production 
has ever been symbolical of manual 
labor, and to furnish both food and 
men at first seemed like killing the 
goose that laid the golden egg. 

Let us take stock of the past two 
years’ accomplishments. According to 
the published records covering the past 
two years, the lowa farmers increased 
crop production more than 25 per cent. 
During the same time they furnished 
nearly 50,000 of their most efficient 
workers to the army and navy. A 
careful survey, including the examina- 
tion of nearly 20,000 draft question- 
naires, conducted thru Mr. W. J. Guth- 
rie, farm help specialist of fowa, re- 
veals some pertinent facts. In mak- 
ing this survey, care was taken to se- 
cure as nearly representative records 
as possible, and in doing that both ru- 


| ral and urban districts were eovered. 





occupations 


It is safe to assume that the results 
are fairly representative of conditions 
within the state as a whole. 

Considering first the tetal number 
of registrants (19,563), 39.6 per eent 
gave their occupation as farmers, farm 
laborers, etc.; 52.8 per cent reported 
other than farming, amd 
7.6 per cent failed to indicate their oc- 
cupation. While this last group of men 
could not be classified because of the 
absence of sufficient irformation, it 
must be remembered that the margin 
they represent might affect either in 
one way or the other a closely bal- 
anced record. 

Having considered the relative rep- 
resentation of farmers as compared 
with the men who registered from oth- 
er walks of life, the first question that 
naturally arises is this: Did the farm- 
ers furnish their proportion of men for 
military service? In answer to this 
let us observe the facts: Thirty and 
two-tenths per cent of the total num- 
ber of farmers who registered, enlist- 
ed or were inducted, and of the total 
nunrber registered from other oecupa- 
tions 31.6 per eent enlisted or were in- 
ducted. Of that group of men who 
failed to indicate their occupation 66.7 
per cent enlisted or were imducted. A 
large portion of these men, however, 
enlisted before the questionnaires 
were sent out. Considertng finally the 
total number of men enlisted and in- 
dneted, 35.5 per cent were farmers, 49.5 
per cent were from other occupations, 
and 15 per cent were from that class 
who failed to specify their occupation. 

The ratio existing between farmers 
enlisted and inducted and the total 
number of farmers registered, and be- 
tween the number from other occupa- 
tions enlisted and inducted and the 
total number registered, may be ex- 
pressed as follows: The number of 
farmers taken in proportion to the to- 
tal number registered is to the number 
taken from other occupations in pro- 
portion to total number registered as 
1,000 is to 1,047. Let it be said without 
further comment that if either the 
farmers or their town and city cousins 


' are worthy of credit for the part they 


took in furnishing men for the army 
and navy, the same credit is due to 
both, and certainly every one feels 
that this is only as it should be. 

A study of the record reveals with- 
out exception that a well-founded pol- 
icy guided the local draft boards, and in 
a large measure reflects the applica- 


| tien of the selective draft principle. 


Indeed, great credit is due to those 
men who voluntarily sacrificed their 
time and business, and accepted the 
grave responsibility of seleeting the 
men with which to fill the quotas 
called for by the War Department. 
These officials universally adopted the 
policy of trying to select the men who 
might be spared with the minimum in- 
terference in the necessary pursuits 
and with the least possible hardship 
to dependents. True, many went who 
could illy be spared, but we must judge 
the record as a whole. 

Of the total number of farmers reg- 



















































































These Two Books and 
This Trade Mark Stand 


for Better Built Homes 


| Your choice of these two books is free. 
Volume IV shows homes costing $4,000 
Volume V contains homes of 





and under. 
over $4,000. 

Exteriors and interiors have been photo- 
graphed for these books. Floor plans are 
shown, clearly marked. 

Each home in either book has been 
planned to give you the most possible for 
the money in comfort and convenience, 
in labor saving and in beauty. 

This has been achieved through the use 
of Cuk?#iS Woodwork. Consider the stairs, 
| for instance. 

When the dealer delivers a Curtis stair- 
way to your builder, every piece has been 
cut to fit. The newel post is mortised into 
the first tread. The balusters are dove- 
tailed into the treads. The risers are mor- 
tised to receive the treads. And these 
treads, when put into place in these risers, 
are not nailed by the carpenter, but secured 
with wedges. Curtis stairways do not 
creak or rattle and no ugly nail-head holes 
are visible on their finished surfaces. 

j The excellencies of Curtis stairways are 
but typical of all Cukt:S Woodwork. That’s 
why you should look for our trademark on 
every piece of woodwork you buy. That 
mark designates our responsibility to you. 
Remember — 





‘“‘We’re not satisfied unless you are” 


THE CURTIS COMPANIES 
SERVICE BUREAU 


1953-2053 S. Second St. Clinten, Iowa 
; Service from ten manufacturing and 
i} distributing plants 


CurTiS 


WOODWORK 


“*The Permanent Faraitare for Your Home” 













































Highest quality— 


Sold by weight po Products 


Why build to burn? Use Galvanized Roofing for 
farm buildings—and good Tin Roofs for residences. 


APOLLO-KEYsTONE Galvanized Sheets not only excel for Roofing and Siding 
Purposes, but are —- adapted for Culverts, Tanks, Spouting, and all ex- 
posed sheet metal work. Keystone Copper Stee! Roofing Tin Plates also <ire 
unequaled service. Said by leading metal merchants. Look for the Keystoné 
below regular brands. Shall we send our valuable "Better Butidings’”’ book!et? 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Building, Pittsburgh. 
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istered 11.1 per cent were owners or 
part owners, 39.7 per cent were man- 
agers, assistant managers or tenants, 
and the remaining 49.2 per cent were 
irm laborers or unclassified. Of the 
tal number of farmers enlisted and 
nducted, 2.1 per cent were owners or 
irt owners, 17.9 per cent were man- 
gers, assistant managers or tenants, 

id the remaining 80 per cent were 

rm laborers or unclassified. Only 5.6 

r cent of those classed as farm own- 

s or part owners were inducted or 

listed, and only 13.6 per cent of the 

inagers, assistant managers and ten- 
ts were taken, while nearly 50 per 
t of the farm laborers and the un- 
issified were inducted and enlisted. 
Only 3.4 per cent of the married 
rmers who registered were inducted, 
le 55.9 per cent of the unmarried 
rmer registrants enlisted or were in- 
ted. Nine and six-tenths per cent 
the married registrants in other oc- 
pations were inducted or enlisted, 
| 56.6 per cent of the single regis- 
nts. Exemptions and deferred class- 
cations were based first largely on 
jlependency claims, and second upon 
ipational classification. 

Of the total number of registrants, 
including all occupations, only 27.3 
per cent filed occupational claims, and 

h claims were granted to only 11.1 
r cent of the total number of regis- 
its. Dependency claims were filed 
19.1 per cent, and granted to 41 per 
cent. The percentage of farmers re- 
eiving deferred classification because 

f dependency was a trifle lower than 
for those in other occupations, and on 

» other hand, farmers were granted 
proportionately more occupational de- 
ferments than those in other occupa- 
tions. To one familiar with the draft 
questionnaires, no explanation of this 
is necessary. Farmers were especially 





requested to indicate their exact re- | 


sponsibilities. About two-thirds of the 
farmer registrants filled out that part 
of their questionnaires, and all of 
iese were charged with occupational 
laims, but as a matter of fact only 
one-fourth of the farmer registrants 
received occupational deferment, and 
many of these were entitled to deferred 
issifieation anyway, on account of 
dependents. 
MURL McDONALD. 
lowa Extension Department. 


Something’s Got to Be Done 


lo Wallaces’ Farmer: 

paper said the other day it 
nted folks to have their say about 
; daylight-saving plan that God for- 

gct and left to man. 

Of course, God ought to be excused, 

‘times have changed in later days, 


Your 


many things that went at first 
st now ‘be done in other ways. For 
we have labor unions now—I’m told 


ey did not have them then—and that 
ry likely how the scheme had to 
xed by men. 

‘or God made days from night till 
morn—'tis so recorded in His word. I 
guess he made them to grow corn, but 
city people haven't heard t hat it takes 

» than eight hours’ time, and must 

measured by the sun, instead of 
someone’s patent thing that maybe 

r will not run. 

\While we were working on the Dutch 
to guarantee the rights of man, nobody 
cared to bother much about the time 

day began; and if we farmers had 
to go about our work just one hour 
] we tried to figure that ’twould 

to whip the Germans that we hate. 
{nd so we worked instead of kicked, 
and took in faith what cost us money; 
now then, that the Dutch are 
ked, it strikes us farmers kinder 
ny—for day begins by sun the same 
it did when God created and 
gave to everything a name—that much 
the Bible stated. 

So if you want eight hours, my 
riend, for your day, I would say, 
Amen! But why should you, to rub it 

say when my day shall start and 
end? If you can’t squeeze the day 
nough to get along quite without 

rk, why should you make it, oh, so 
eh, for those who do not try to 


shirk? 
K 


h 
Di 


as [rst 


\nd surely He had planned it all, 
th hours and days and weeks all 
isured—not by some spring-wound 
ng of man, but by the sun the time 
Was measured, so farmers could their 
plowing do, and haying, harvesting, 
and such; that city dwellers might be 
fed, e’en if they did not labor much. 
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Amsco Tractor Drills 
Built for Fordson Tractors 


Designed to meet all soil conditions and every requirement of the American 


farmer. 


Uniform distribution of the seed, at an even depth in the furrows, is 


essential to insure the best yield, and the experience of the makers of the Amsco Drill in the man- 
ufacture of grain drills is sufficient warranty of their satisfactory work. 
THE FRAME is constructed of high carbon heavy 


angle steel with I-beam bed rail and is amply 
strong to stand the strain experienced in any 


field work. 
FURROW CPENERS of 


latest 


design—single 


disc—open or closed delivery or saw blade coul- 
ter type double disc as illustrated. 


GRAIN FEED—double run force feed type—ac- 
curately sows all small grains including wheat, 
oats, rye, barley, rice, peas, beans, etc. 


GRASS SEED ATTACHMENT for sowing timo- 
thy, clover, alfalfa, etc., can be furnished at 


extra cost. 


You will find this drill to be a big time and labor saver. 


CONDUCTOR TUBES of ribbon steel are swiv- 
eled into the tube tops and do not kink or 
buckle. 


WHEELS four feet in diameter—furnished either 
in wood or steel. 

OISC DRIVE GEARING—changes quantity with- 
out change of parts. 

GANG PRESS WHEEL ATTACHMENT supplied 
on special order only at extra cost. 

POWER LIFT —raises or lowers discs when drill 
is in motion—operated from seat of tractor. 

REAR H!ITCH—for pulling culti-packers or other 
implements furnished at extra cost. 


Call upon your nearest 


Fordson Dealer and have him show and explain to you the merits of the Amsco Drill, 
which is especially built for Fordson Tractors. 


The American Seeding-Machine Co., Inc. 


Springfield, Ohio 








But if we farmers are to live and 
produce food to feed the world, you 
must some recreation give. For this 
the grand old flag’s unfurled that all 
may have the equal chance, between 
the seasons’ toil and trouble, to go our 
way in grief or pleasure, and bide by 
God’s and not man’s measure. 

J. P. ELDER. 

Illinois. 


Protecting Fruit Trees From 
Rabbits 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

{ want to tell how I stopped the rab- 
bits. from eating 
Three years ago I planted some young 
trees, and they made a good growth. 
But when the snow fell, I found rabbit 
tracks around the trees, and several of 
my young trees badly barked. 

I had heard that rabbits would not 
bark trees if an animal’s liver was 
rubbed on them, so when I butchered 
I thought I would try a similar meth- 
od. I caught about four quarts of blood 
in a bucket and put a handful of salt 
in it and stirred it until it was cold in 
order to keep it from getting thick. 
Then I wrapped a cloth on a stick and 
went along the row of trees, putting a 
dash of blood on each one. We had 
more snow, but the rabbits changed 
their playground and the trees were 
not touched again. 

I think wire netting, straw, corn 
stalks and other bandages are all un- 
necessary for protecting fruit trees 
from rabbits. Rabbits are strict veg- 
etarians, and a little animal blood will 
keep them away. I tried this and did 
not need to renew it during the winter. 
It might be all right to use a little lime 
and a small amount of carbolic acid to 
keep mice away. It is not necessary 
to go all around the tree. Just strike 
the tree with a bloody cloth, and the 
rabbits will not bother it further. 

GEORGE MARTIN. 

Pennsylvania. 


My young 


| 
trees. | 


! 
J 





Mason Made*2500 Net 


In Five Months 


RE, 


th Work 


Nice amount of money for 
five months’ work, isn’t it? 
You can do it as well as Mr. 
Mason and hundreds ofothers 
aredoing. The demand for traction 


ditching is enormous. 


You can 


make big money with a 
“A PerfectIrench at One Cut” 


Traction Ditcher 


With one helper you can dig 


more ditches each day than can 
fifteen men by hand. You make a perfect 


ditch at one cut. Farmers want traction 
ditching-—it’s better, can be done quicker and 
at less cost. When they know you have one, 
you'll be kept busy; you won't have to look 
for work, it will come to you. Many Buckeye 
owners have six to twelve months’ work 
ahead. $15 to $20 daily is the net average earnings 
of hundreds of Buckeye owners. Here is a proposi. 
tion that wi!l give you a standing and make you a 
big profit each year. 


Send For Free Book 


A book of solid facts, tells how others are coining 
money, how they get the work, how much it costs to 

+ do it and all the details of operating. 
~ Our service department is at your call to get you 
= started and keep you going, to tell you the prices to 
charge and how to make big money with a BUCKEYE. 
Send now fox the book, you can make big money too. 


THE BUCKEYE TRACTION DITCHER CO. 
441 Crystal Ave., Findlay, O. 
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Two-Row Cultivator do a good job of cultivating? 


2. Will it handle your young corn as well as lay by? 


the Moline-Universal Tractor as with horses? 
Do you find that the tractor will injure the soil by packing? 


————— 


CAN THE MOLINE-UNIVE 
FARMERS FROM FOU 


2 These Questions were asked the following farmers who own Moline 


{. Has it been your experience that the Moline-Universal Tractor and How many acres do you cultivate in a 10-hour day? 


a 
5. Do you get as good or better corn (or other cro 
6 
7 


p) cultivating it 
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, si - ow 
3. Is it as steady as horses, particularly at the lower speeds? Will it knock down any more stalks at the ends turning than ho sl Inive 
fr : I ae 3 a = = 
Wy 5 Yes So It is 15-22 No difference No | New 
Rushville intiens Yes Yes Yes 15-20 As good No 
Ersoy ay ot al Yes Prefer young corn More so 20 Better No Notas 
. E. Carey . Can't cultivate voung “ ; Nor 
Wilmineron Ohio Yes - on feat 0s ¢ t Steadier No ifference — No 0 ° 
—- — Yes Didn't use it on corn More so 12- 14 As good No > 
a Yes Yes Yes 20 Just as good ed No Not 
Devid Ga _ 7 Yes Yes Steadier 12-20 Just as good No 
Bradiord, Hiimois Yes Yes Yes 15-30 “ar No es 
ee Sa Yes Better than team Better 14-18 Better No 
Elmer G. Scheff ~ Does good |” Didn't use itt Not if sround is ft | 
pos Ohio z job ; Gatch with u Absolutely yes 15-18 for horses Not 
M. V. Bartlett 7 : : — - | 
Muncie, Indiana Yeo _ Yes Yes 4 Yes ___No mi 
Windside, Nebraska Yes Yes More sa 16 Ves No 
Edward Bilshz s ; i at a : 4 i 10 wm small oP ate 2 
Framingham Center, Mass. __ = Y een ¥ w Yes elds é No 
Fhe Yes Yes Yes 18 Yes No 
H. b.< ihn Yes Yes Yes Just as good No 
Rutledge Niesour Splendid Yes More so 16 Fully as good No > 
re” Yes Yes Yes 9. 11 No difference No 
—— Oho. Good Yes Yes 20 Yes No Not 
ae io Yes Yes Yes 15 Better No Not : 
rk tad aw Yes More 18-24 Same No 
pe tag ll Yes Yes Steadier 12.17 Better No 
Harley A. Mishler As good as Didn't have it for Better a dozen 
South Whitley, Indiana rees onli ina. tee 20 Just as good No 
yp cal g toy Yes Yes Seeadier 17-18 Better No Not with 
BL. hg Yes Yes Yes 8-15 Beheve so No 
Gigs. Lenn About 
Besokville. Indiena Yes Yes Yes 10-12 Yes No : 
abe . : Not with 
Plat Gap Binns Yes Yes Yea 15-18 Yes No - 
Chas. E. Bretz 2 Like it best f H , ; 
Harrisville, Indiana Yes ¢ it best for sma Yes 18.24 Ne difference No 
Rushville, inchens Yes No cultivator will © Yes 16 No difference No 
aor ‘Ohie —— Yes More so 16-18 Just as good No 
i. &. Bloomquist ae ‘ N - Not 
Wausa, Nebraska Better just as well Steadier 18-19 Better Not as mu 
Rushes ‘ll Yes Yes Yes 12-20 Better No 
RB ty ol Yes Yes Yes Better No 
aw... a nner = — a = A 
Pw the —. Fine job Steadier 20 Better Not at all ce 
Wilmington, Ohio Yes Yes Steadier 10-15 No difference No ‘ Not 
JR Wicks —_ iat _ wt ae. , Did at bi 
—_ Cuthr ie, Oklahoma Yes im. More so a- 14 - work No . — 
Average 
An average of 50% of all the horses on the above farms was displaced all farm work. Three farmers displaced horses entirely. |s this pomprvest 3( 
because the Moline-Universal Tractor cultivates—the number of horses was with any other tractor ? nd one 
reduced to one for each 59.2 acres. According to United States Depart- q plemen 


ment of Agriculture one horse is required for each 20 to 30 acres, and the 
ordinary tractor does not reduce the number of horses. Remarkable as this 
showing is, still better results can be obtained. Ten of the farmers above 
farm |12 acres per horse because the Moline-Universal cultivates and does 











These are not exceptional farmers; many others are getting results 
satisfactory with the Moline-Universal Tractor. 


Remember the Moline-Universal Tractor does all farm u ork as 
cultivating. With it you can plow 9 acres a day, double disc 27 


MOLINE PLOW CQ@GP 


And you can do 






hiversa| 


See 4] 


raler, Or 
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Tractors and Two-Row Cultivators. 
consider the Moline-Universal Tractor and Cultivator a Il. 


ou 
? + saving and economical method of cultivating? 


iL TRACTOR CULTIVATE ? 
IN STATES SAY YZ.5 











Read how ein mamaneeas inet, answer them. & 


What crops did you cultivate in this manner? 





















































































































































ting yigenny oe 12. How many horses or mules have you been able to do away with 
pw many acres GO y because the Moline-Universal can cultivate? 
? ow many acres in row crops on which you used the Moline- 
jiversal Tractor and Two-Row Cultivator? How many horses or mules do you still keep. 
9 10 11 12 13 
I do 205 130 Corn 4 2 I don’t think we could farm without the Moline. 
y * 240 75 Corn 2 - aie If we had not had the tractor would never been able to farm as much land. 
y es 120 35 Corn 2 3 Could dispose of one more horse. 
> has beet If | hadn't had the tractore! would have kept 4 more horses, which 
| Pt hes —_ 300 Corn 4 7 a bigger expense thant the tractor. pe cy selena’ 
i_ a 500 100 Cuten x 0 ee Se ig per man. All the work done by two Molines. No 
Ne = y a ‘ 200 120 Sere 6 6 I find the tractor will do all you claim for it, and ‘then some if taken good 
= A care of. 
Yes 210 50 Corn 2 4 Saved enough feed to pay for gas and oil. 
Not as ‘y es 235 125 Corn 5 5 Rented 35 acres extra corn ground, crops paid for tractor. 
I certainly do 200 50 Cotton and Maize * 0 I would not farm if | had to go back to horses and mules. 
es aes orm & 
Not Yes 120 30 Corn 2 3 A person doesn’t have to sit on implement and let the Moline rest. 
Yes 230 100 Corn 4 4 It has no equal as a preparer of soil for planting. 
Yes 160 60 Corn 3 2 I have ditches in my field that I crossed with it, Inever could with horses. 
Deas oe hr go ead 73 14 Corn 0 3 Tractor saved a whole lot of time. 
Not Yes 253 45 Corn 8 4 I have done the work of 2 men and 6 horses by having a Moline. 
Not \ 200 18 Corn 0 4 The only tractor heal the East and would advise and certainly buy no othen 
Nae I do 200 50 Corn 4 3 Farming without the Moline would be too slow for me. 
Yes = 400 a0 Care 0 18 ~ That the tractor is satisfactory is indicated .by the fact that we ordered a 
a ‘ J ee Sete: __ second one. 
Not Yes 140 40 Corn 3 2 It saved a hand and three horses. 
Not In ol hagas 250 120 Corn 5 4 With it we were ahead of the crops. 
I do 80 80 Cotton * 0 I would not farm in this country without a Moline. 
Yes 360 220 Corn 4 6 One man can do two men's work, 
Yes 185 4| Corn 4 4 I cultivated when neighbors with horses had to quit because of the heat. 
Not eid oe 166 60 Goan 4 4 We = - a hard work with the Moline and keep our horses fat on half 
the fee 
Yes 200 40 Cane 3 3 ar and tended them im good time when it was impossible to 
About Yes 100 35 Corn 3 2 Found your tractorto be what you claim. 
Not with Yes 284 Corn 6 8 Kept cultivator running every day in season. 
Yes 216 75 Corn 4 4 I have done all jobs on ii farm. 
Labor saving 240 70 Cam | 5 claire the Moline is. the most practical tractor if not the only practical 
I do 150 60 Corn 3 2 A Moline for mine every time. It is the only real all work tractor. 
—_—— —— 
Plowed 80 acres in 6'2 days. There was a 3-plow tractor right b ide 
Not Y ce 320 +60 Corn 6 4 a and | plowed faster and deeper. ‘ cicanbios 
Yes 246 75 Cum 5 4 ao oe better work with less help and expense 
Yes 335 51 Corn 2 5 Tractor is indispensable, has great capacity for work. 
Ali Absolutely 140 100 Cotton — Maize 4 2 The new Moline is far and away the best light tractor ever put out. 
Not Yes 180 95 Corn 3 5 We feel we would have to quit farming if it wasn’t for the Moline. 
Did at fi "i 320 160 Corn, Cotton, Potatoes, 3 3 Besides cultivating | plowed | 10 acres, cut 50 acres of oats, drilled 35 acres. 
— ae : young Peach trees of wheat and 20 acres of cane. = - 
. * The number of horses replaced was not gwen. One horse was allowed _ 
247 74.2 30% in row crops 4.1 4.17 “momma png - 
this pommprvest 30 to 40 acres. It has plenty of power for all ordinary belt work. Atlanta, New Orleans, Dallas, Oklahoma City, St. Louis, Poughkeep- 
one man operates both tractor and implement from the seat of the sie, Baltimore, Los Angeles, Stockton, Spokane, Portland, Salt Lake 
asultset een Ve build a complete line of implements to work with the Moline- City, Denver, Kansas City, Omaha, Minneapolis, Minot, Sioux Falls, 
do the Versa! Tractor, all equally as satisfactory as the two-row cultivator. Des Moines, Bloomington, Ill., Indianapolis, Columbus, Jackson, Mich. 
rk as See the Moline-Universal on display at your nearest Moline Tractor Ask for Folder, R. F.-44, which fully describes how to cultivate 
isc 27 @iPalet, or at our factory branch in the following cities: with the Moline-Universal Tractor. Address Dept. 20. 
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“Yes, I tried it, 
but I went back 
to Royal.” 


This is the experience of 
most women who have been 
tempted to try so-called 
cheaper baking powders, 
which almost always con- 
tain alum, and often leave a 
bitter taste in the food. 


ROYAL 
Baking Powder 


Absolutely Pure 





























Made from Cream of Tartar 
derived from Grapes 





Royal Contains No Alum— 
Leaves No Bitter Taste 










































Look for this Trade Mark 
on Tools and Cutlery 


When you find the KEEN KUTTER trade- 
mark you can be positive that the article which 
bears it is the best of its kind which it is possible 
to produce. And practically every sharp edged 
tool you will ever need is offered you under 
the KEEN KUTTER brand. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 


“The recollection of QUALITY remains long after the PRICE is forgotten.’’ 
Trade Mark Registered E. C. SIMMONS 


























Hog Success Demands These 5 Essentials 










dryness, sunlight, warmth, fresh air and freedom from draught. 
Have these and realize more profit from your hogs by installing 


O K Sun-Lite Windows 7¢y 2r¢ easily and 


quickly installed on any 
Made of atienieel iron with 
four-inch flashings. Are water-ti ight, rot, fire and rust-proof. Last a 
lifetime. Never need paint or repeirs. Glass held firmly in place and 
protected by heavy wire screen. Permit proper ventilation without 
dangerous draught. 
FREE ° Nine complete plans and Write tor ean. of oes hog houses; also 


< Products. ite for t if your Gealer doesn’t 
sell O K\ Pr —~T24 for the name of one W 















hog house, old or new. 











hes. 
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agit ttity) sivett:bat| OPE S04 | Floyd Ave., Sioux City, Ia. k 
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What are you kicking about, 


expr 
itor’s views on long-term farm leases. 
I 
Wall 
‘ 


“handing 


again, and 


po! 


them for 


f 


FARMER 


Long-Term Leases 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
In the February 7th issue of Wal- 


laces’ Farmer, a Mr. Kerl, of Nebraska, 


sssed his disapproval of the ed- 


the pleasure of reading 
months, 


had 
laces’ Farmer for several 
consequently do net know what 
has been “harping on” and 
out,” but I will venture a 
he has been “going it” 
reminder of his thought- 
in order. 
raised some very im- 
and I will answer 
his beworit, in the least tech- 
ical way, using as simple terms as 
yossible, in order that 1 may be under- 


haven't 


and 
ihe editor 


that 


uess 
essness is 
Mr. Kerl 
questions, 


has 


riant 


stood. 


the inheritance tax 
aw, Heir A dies, followed in a 
ew months by B, the heir of A, and 
hen by C, the heir of B.. The ques- 
ion is, How many estates could with- 


In the matter of 
where 


stand three 20 per cent tax levies? It 
can 
metic that 
ance tax levies, 
have 


be established by simple arith- 
after paying three inherit- 
the estate would still 
larger amount than paid 
in inheritance taxes 
Mr. Ker!? 
Kerl that the elec- 


left a 


he government 


I agree with Mr 


torate of Nebraska may not have cho- 
| sen the best man in that state for 
| their executive; if so, it is to be re- 
| gretted, and I console myself with the 
| fact that from Mr. Kerl’s letter, I am 

certain they might have done worse. 
Yes, for once you are right, Mr. Ker! 
| During the war, when cotton was ad- 


vancing in price, 
the south in con 
fixing 
is going down in price, 


t 


Such 
spirit 
found. 


the representative of 
gress protested against 
the price of cotton. Now cotton 
and they want 
o fix the price to protect themselves. 
evident selfishness and mean 
should be exposed wherever 


What can every lover of justice think 


of those who can not see the sound- 
ness and practicality of any proposi- 
tion unless they see in it immediate 





a 


sale, after 


a 


r 





2 





To young farmers who knew the 


was perhaps the first 
tance in the recent pure-bred cal 


looked 


satisfaction that they 
sponsible for the finished appearance 
of the ninety 


organized in August, 
tion between St 
local 
Producers’ 
basic 
cattle 
ing the younger generation in the 
of sych stock, a lot of young stuff from 
good herds was purchased, 





ul gain? The 







heroes 


person? 


Ridge deserve all that Canada fr. 
them, and anyone who will s — 
way of these men getting a { L0ld j « 
life deserves the contem, — 
kind. ee 

The great Emerson ex; d th 
present situation in a sper BF 
five years ago, when he 


country is full of rebellio 
try is full of kings. Hans 
there be no control and no - 
in the administration of t! aire 
the kingdom of me.” 7 

JAMES (¢ 








Maryland. 


The Value of the Skunk 
To Wallaces’ 
The eastern 





Farmer 


half of Iowa appears; 





be very™badly infested 
grubs, worms and other 
damage crops. This year 


to be a great increase in 





of white grubs especially =e 
ably thousands of acres o hay 
been lost thru their activit 3a 


common thing to see a forty re corn 
field pretty well “shot to es” 
white grubs. They are do 
deal of damage also to pot 








tures, meadows and small g 
The skunk is one of our most 
abel aids in keeping dow: 
pests of this kind, and 
should be done to stop the vitieg 


of the boys and men in destroving the 


skunks. It is true that skunk fur jg 
valuable; but to the farmer is more 
valuable on the skunk than anywhere 
else. We should have a state law to 
prohibit the trapping or g of 
skunks or the selling of skunk hides. 
There is a good deal of the 


damage skunks do by killing 
I thin kthis damage is greatly over 
estimated. I have lost a hund 
as much thu the white e1 3 
value of the chickens that I 
killed by skunks. 

JAMES McGR 
County, Iowa 








ANE. 
Des Moines 


. 


The eal i it Club Cashes In 


head! 


diffi- 


An average profit of $62.65 per 


culties of coming out ahead of the 
cost of feed in the cattle game, this 


thing of impor- 
f sale 
t Ames, Iowa. 

But perhaps the best point about the 


all, was the fact that it was 


by lottery, and ‘the notes <¢ 

bers taken by the banks ur sale day 
The total number averaged $198.5) 

at the sale. Herefords ave: $221 

SPort-horns, $191, and A: $185 

The ‘op of the sale brought I 

$496 profit for the boy ow 


sale was held at the new A s- 
bandry building at lowa St ( gf 











pure-bred sale, and that the heifers 
the part And the ib 
1embers could look on and think with 
were large ly rée- 


ealf c 


heifers that made up the 
roup. 
This Ames Pure-Bred Calf Club was 
1918, by 
ory county banks, the 
Saiaiinee and the Iowa Beef 
Association. With the 
putting more pure-bred 
county and of educat- 
eare 


coopera- 


farm 


idea of 
into the 


distributed 





sold 


Only five heifers 
than the cost, and at 








not return the cost of fee 

losses were carried by the hs 

wder thet no club member nit hs 

discouraged from further ew. 

two out of the ninety heifer stay 

in the county. ; 
The heifers which were b : 


into the county, and those b 


in the sale have been orga! fe 
pure-bred cow club by Knut std 
county agent. The purpos cart] 
on the work in pure-bred e, and 
give the junior members — ‘. 


learn something of the ma 


the older stock. 
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Fn-ar-co National Motor Oil 
The Scientific Lubricant 


Thousands of gallons of En-ar-co National Motor Oil have been used in aeroplanes 
here and overseas. The work a lubricant must do in these motors is far greater than 
will ever be required by your motors. But only the best is good enough. You can- 
not afford to take chances. 


In wood barrels (average 50 gals.) - - = 65c per gal. 
In wood half-barrels (average 30 gals.) - - 70c per gal. 
In steel drums (average 50 gals.) - - - - 68c per gal. 
In steel half-drums (average 30 gals.) - - 73c per gal. 


White Rose Gasoline has an unmatched record for high power and depend- 
ability. Its continued use brings utmost mileage and economy. 

For oil powered tractors, National Light Oil is recommended by leaders and 
authorities. Also best for lamps, oil stoves, incubators, etc. 

The need for several kinds of grease has been eliminated by En-ar-co Motor 
Grease. It gives perfect lubrication for all purposes around the tractor or 
motor car. 

Black Beauty Axle Grease and other En-arco products 
are of equally high quality. The name En-ar-co identifies 
the dependable and guarantees quality. 
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Send for a sample paint-film 


Here is a paint point 


for a little thin coat like 


HE point is—a coat 
of paint is a mighty | 
thin thing. It’s just that | 


that to stand weather’s 
wear and tear the way 


thin that even two coats | Lowe’s does. BS 
of it are less than 1/100 Don’t begrudge the few AY 


of an inch thick. 

Try to think how thin 
one 1/100 of an inch is, 
and you begin to see why 
poor paint 1s even poorer 
than you thought it was. 

Also how surprisingly | 
good, good paint must be | 


Tee [ owe Brothers eapany 


513 EAST THIRD STREET, DAYTON, OHIO 
New York. Jersey City Chicago 
ao 
Nd 


faints | 
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cents difference in price 
between a cheap paint 
and one that costs more. 
It is cheaper in the end. 
Talk it over with the 
Lowe paint dealer in your 
town. Or send to us fora 
booklet on Paint Points. 








Boston Atlanta Kansas City Minneapolis 








Good feeders are getting the best results from 


Pasi rhe 


Instead of full feeding on corn, feed the above ration, which is 
making better daily gains than 4 other rations on lots of 100 
steers each. Add a little molasses at the finish, 

This ration will save you about 6 Ibs. of corn 
per steer every day—about 3 bushels daily on 
each carload of steers. 

Douglas Corn Gluten Feed is made of shelled 
corn. It is sweet-—clean—digestible. It keeps 
the cost of grain down to the lowest point and 
insures the most profit. 

Tell us how meny steers you are feeding and what 


feeds you have. Write us today and we will mail sample, 
quote price and send you a new book of “Rations.” 


Address Dept. 6 FD. 


Douglas Company, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


(Mfrs. of Corn Products) 
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By WILLIAM 


HE YUKON TRA 


== A.TALE OF THE NORTH 
MacLEOD RAINE 














SYNOPSIS—Among the passengers on 
board the Hannah, going into Kusiak, 
Alaska, are young Gordon Elliot, govern- 
ment investigator; the lovely Irish girl, 
Sheba O'Neill, going in to visit her cou- 





sin, and Colby Macdonald, ‘‘the biggest 
man in Alaska,” a man of great strength 
and power. “Wally” Selfridge—Mac- 


donald’s man Friday—his wife and Mrs. 
Mallory, an attractive widow, are aljso 
among the passengers. On landing, Elliot 
finds that his old friend, Mrs. Paget 
(Diane) is Sheba’s cousin. Macdonald 
sends his man Selfridge to Kamatlah, the 
mining camp, and Selfridge is to make 


conditions appear to Elliot as tho the 
claims are not under corporate owner- 
ship. Elliot soon follows. Gid Holt, an 
old sour-dough miner, knows all of the 
“inside dope’ as to the claims, and 


gives Elliot all the information he wants. 
Flliot finishes his investigation, and with 
for a guide, starts back to Kusiak. 
meet an Indian woman and her 
child, the father of which, Holt informs 
him, is Macdonald. The engagement of 
Macdonald and Sheba is announced, to 
the sorrow of Elliot. When the Indian 
woman and her baby come to Sheba, tell- 
ing who they are, she breaks her engage- 
ment Elliot is blamed by Macdonald for 
this, but Genevieve Mallory had plans of 
her own for Macdonald’s marriage. Later 
Macdonald is found by Elliot, beaten 
senseless by robbers, and ElHKot takes 
him to the Paget home. Elliot is arrested 
and is put 
calls on Macdonald and 
not to clear Elliot of the accusa- 
nst him. Elliot escapes from the 
jail, gets Selfridge’s keys, forces him to 
give up the government report which he 
had stolen, spends the night at the hotel, 
and in the morning is again put in jail. 


for attempting to murder him, 
in jail. Self 


lfridge 








CHAPTER 19—SHEBA DOES NOT 





THINK SO. 
The fingers of Sheba were busy with 
the embroidery wpon which she worked, 


but her thoughts were full of the man who 
lay asleep on the lounge. His strong body 
lay at ease, relaxed. 

Already health was flowing back into 
his veins Beneath the tan of the lean, 
muscular cheeks a warmer color was be- 


ginning to creep. Soon he would be about 
again, vigorous and forceful, striding over 


obstacles to the goal he had set himself. 


Just now she was the chief goal of his 
desire. Sheba did net deceive herself into 
thinking that he had for a moment ac- 
cepted her dismissal of him. 

He still meant to marry her, and he 
had told her so in characteristic way the 
day after their break. 

Sheba had sent him a check for the 


amount he had paid her, and had refused 
to see him or anybody else. 
Shamed and humiliated, she had kept to 








her room. The check had come back to 
her by mail Across the face of it he 
had written in his strong handwriting 

“T don't welsh on my bets. You can't 
give to me what is not mine. Do not 
think for an instant that I shall not marry 
you.” 

Watching him now, she wondered what 
manner of man he was. There had been 
a day two when she had thought she 
understood him Then she had learned, 
from the story of Meteetse, how far his 
world of thought was from hers. That 
which to her had put a guif between them 
was to him only an incident. 

She moved to adjust a window blind, 
and when returned found that his 
steady eyes were fixed upon her. 

“You're getting better fast,’’ she said. 

“To.” 

The girl had a favor to ask of him, and 
lest her courage fail she plunged into it. 

“Mr. Macdonald, if you say the word 
Elliot will be released on bail IT am 
ing you will be so good as to say 
narrowed hold a cold glitter. 


or 


she 


eves 


“You must know he is innocent. You 


must 

“I know only what the evidence shows,” 
he cut in, warily on his guard “He may 
or may not have been one of my attack- 
ers From the first blow I was dazed 
But everything points to it that he hired 

“Oh, interrupted the Irish girl, her 
dark eyes shining softly. ‘‘The way of it 
is that he saved your life, that he fought 
for you, and that he is in prison because 
of it.” 


“If that is true, 


no!” 


why doesn’t he bring 





some proof 

“Proof!” sl 
friends 

“He's no friend of mine. The 
meddler I despise him.” 

The scarlet flooded her cheeks. ‘And [ 
am liking him very, very much,” 
back, stanchly. 

Macdonald looked up at the 
flushed face and found it wholly charm- 
ing. He liked her none the less because 
her fine eyes were hot and defiant in be- 
half of his rival. 

“Very well,” he smiled. “I'll get him 
out if you'll do me a good turn, too.” 

“Thank you, It’s a bargain.” 


1e cried, scornfully. ‘I 


she flung 


vividly 











“Then sing to me,” 


‘She moved to the piano. “Wh 
sing?” 

“Sing ‘Divided’.” 

The long lashes veiied her 
while she considered. Ina w: 


tricked her into singing for } 
song she did not want to sing 
made no protest. Swiftly she 
slid along the bench. Her fing: 
the keys and she began. 


He watched the beauty and w: 


her dainty youth with eyes that 
the hunger of his heart. How 
she carried her dusky little hea 
what a gallant spirit she did 

He was usually a frank pagan 

he was with her it seemed to 
God spoke thru her personalit 

of brave, fine promises. 

Sheba paid her pledge in fu 
the first two stanzas were fin 
sang the last ones as weil: 
“An’ what 
I'd have ould Paddy’s b 
Is it me that would be feared 

the oars and go afloat? 


Oh, I could find him by the li 


sun or moon or star: 
But there’s caulder things t} 
waves ‘tween us, so the) 
Och, anee! 


“Sure well I know he'll never ! 
heart to come to me, 

An’ love is wild as any wavs 
wanders o’er the sea, 

"Tis the same if he is near me, 
same if he is far: 


His thoughts are hard an’ eve: 


between us, so they are 
Och, anee!” 


Her hands dropped from the 
she turned slowly on the end of 
The dark lashes fell to her ho 


He did not speak, but she felt t! 


insistence of his gaze. In self-d 
looked at him. 

The pallor of his face lent 
the fire that smouldered in his « 


“I'm going to marry you, Sh 
up your mind to that, girl,’ 
harshly. 


There was infinite pity in the 
gave him. ‘“ “‘There’s caulder th 
salt waves between us, so they : 
quoted. 

“Not if I love you and you lov 
trample down everything that 
tween us.” 

He swung to a sitting posit 
lounge. Thru the steel-gray ¢ 
brooding face his masterful spir 
with hers. A lean-loined San 
broad, powerful shoulders and 
he dominated his world ruthles 
this slim Irish girl with the your 
body, held her own. 

“Must we go thru 
asked, gently. 

“Again and again until you ss 


that ag 


She knew the tremendous drivi: 


of the man, and she was afra 
heart that he would sweep her 
moorings to which she clung 

“There is something else I ha\ 
you.” The embarrassed lias! 
bravely from the flushed cheek 
steadily his look “T don’t th 
—care for you. "Tis I that am 
my—fickleness. But I don’t 
full of my heart.” 

His bold, possessive eyes \ 
fraction of all they claimed. ‘Ti: 
for that, Sheba. Truth is th 
afraid to let yourself love me 
worried because you can't meas 


the little two-by-four foot-rule 
brought from Ireland with you 
She nodded her dusky litt! 


naive candor I think there wv 
truth in that, Mr. Macdonald 
lawless, you know.”’ 

“I'm a law to myself, if that’s 
mean. It is my business to h: 
out an empire in this Northlar 


my work be cluttered up b 

rules made by little men for 
ones, my plans would come 
till I am a practical 







it of the visior 
ag. What I have 
as a guidepost to wh 
“I know,” the gir 
impetuous gene 
it from everybody 
and railroads and developed 
earried the twentieth centur 
outposts. You have giver 
But you go so fast 
step with you. I am one of tl 
for whom laws are made.” 
“Then I'll make a new co 
he said, smiling. ‘Just do 
everything will come out all 
Faintly her smile met his. 
mother might have agreed 
we live in a new world for won 





osity of 


You | 


sands 


have to make their own decisions 


about the wather w 
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t of the penalty we pay 


ame into the room, and Mac- 

do irned to her. 
an ve just been telling Sheba that I 
_ to marry her—that there is no 
es r her. She had better get used 
to ea that I intend to make her 
nap} 
oo; ier cousin glanced at Sheba and 
laug with a touch of embarrassment. 
owl er she wants to be happy or not, 
oO, ¢ Man?” 

['m going to make her want to.” 

s fled, but from the door she flung 
} % - challenge, “I don’t think so.” 


CHAPTER 20—GORDON FINDS HIM- 
SELF UNPOPULAR. 


Macdonald kept his word with Sheba. 


He his influence to get Elliot re- 
lease 1 with a touch of cynicism quite 
chara stic went on the bond of his 
rival information was filed against 
the fie agent of the Land Department 
for highway r bbery and attempted mur- 
der, ' Gorden went about his business 
just as if he were not under a cloud. 

None the less, he walked the streets a 
marked man. Women and children looked 
at hit uriouslty ard whispered as he 
passed. The sullen, hostile eyes of miners 
meas him silently. He was aware 
that fecling had focused against him with 
surprising intensity of resentment, and he 
euspe 1 that the whispers of Wally Seif- 
ridge were largely responsible for this. 

For Wally saw to it that in. the minds 
ef the ners Elliot in his ewn person 
stood f the enemies of the open-Alaska 
policy He scattered broadcast garbled 
extracts from the first preliminary report 


of the field agent, and in the coal camps 
he s] the impression that the whole 
mining tivities of the territory would be 
f f Elliot had his way. 















In the states, the fight between the 
coal mants and their foes was grow- 
ing bitter. The muckrakers were 
bus i the sentiment outside had set- 
tled nitely against granting the pat- 
ents the national administration 
mig! ny time jettison Macdonald and 
his rs as a sop to public opinion. 

It ¥ not hard for Gordon to guess 
how pular he was, but he did not let 
this int ere with his activities. He went 
to a » among the mining camps with 
absolute disregard of the growing hatred 
against him. 

Pag 2zme to him at last with a 
warning 

“Wl s this I hear about you being 
almos ‘iled up on Bonanza?" Peter 
wanted » know. 

‘Dow n the None Such Mine, you 
mear t did seem to be raining hammers 
as I t down the shaft,’”’ admitted his 
frie: 

“W the hammers dropped on pur- 
pose 

Gor looked at him with a grim smile. 
“Yo ess is just as good as mine, 
Pete it do you think?” 

Pe swered seriously. ‘T think it 
isn't e fer you to take the chances you 
do, G n. I find a wrong impression 
about prevalent among the men. They 
are | ng you for stirring up all this 
tro the outside, and they are wor- 
I rihe mines may close and they 
will eir jobs. I tell you that they 
are gerous mood.”’ 

“Ss it I can’t help that,” 

a 1 stay around town and not go 
out t night, can’t you?” 

say I can, but I'm not going 

5 f these men are violent. They 
dor straight about you—” 

K s of Mr. Selfridge,’’ contributed 
Gor 

ts s Anyhow, there’s a lot of 
sull te brewing against you. Don’t 
inv explosion. That would be just 
kid rdiness.” 

oa nk I'd better buy another auto- 
ma t,’ said Elliot, with a grin. 

i had ‘better use a little 
Sens lon. J dare say I am exagger- 
atir anger. But when you go around 
Wit jaunty, devil-may-care way of 
} e men think you are looking for 
u ind you're likely to get it.” 

what I’m talking about. Nine 

Ou f the men think you tried to 

T donald after you had robbed 

a hat your nerve weakened on the 

Jo S seems to some of the most law- 

1€SS ve them a moral right to put 

way. Anyhow, it is a kind 

ion, according to their point of 

Vik 1 not defending it, of course. 

at £€ you, so that you can appre- 
* danger.” 

ve done your duty, then, Peter.” 

u don’t intend to take my ad- 

; ll you what I told you last time 
wr warned me, I'm going thru with 
t ve been hired to do, just as you 
v k it out in my place. I don’t 

1 in much danger. Men in gen- 
~ law-abiding. They growl, but 
rhe n’t go as far as murder.” 

gave him up. After all, the 

: > were that Gordon was right. 
~~ was not a lawless country. And 
ae might be that the ‘best way to escape 
p S to walk thru it with a grin as if 


t exist. 
ext issue of the Kusiak Sun con- 
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EW people realize how rubber 
has baffled the skill of the 
No one knows what 
actually takes place when rubber is 
vulcanized. No one knows why a 
continued pressure on a sheet of 
rubber has the same deteriorating 
There are many 
theories, but no positive accepted 
Rubber makers still have 


chemist. 


effect as heat. 


truths. 
worlds to conquer. 


That is why it is possible for there to 
be such an amazing condition as exists 
today in the manufacture of inner tubes. 


By the control of an exclusive pro- 
cess, The Empire Rubber & Tire Co. 
of Trenton, N. J., have been able to 
make a tube which instead of having to 
be replaced every year or so, ordinarily 
lasts as long as the average car itself. 


Premature old age rather than the 











of 


Red Tubes. 


wear and tear of the road, 
usually ruins inner tubes. 


e.Mystery 


ubber 


is what 


After the ordinary tube has been in 
service about so long, it gets brittle and 
““checky”’, and finally won’t hold air. 
But the Empire process gives to the 
tube longer life than crude rubber 
itself possesses. 


For twelve years this exclusive pro- 
cess has been used in making Empire 
In all that time, there has 


never been an off year, nor a change in 


the running. 


car itself. 


the process, because no improvement 
has been necessary. 


Many of the first tubes made by the 
Empire process are still in service— 
punctured and patched up, but yet in 


These records have proved that in 
the vast majority of cases an Empire 
Red Tube will last as long as the average 


Tke. Empire Tine. Beolen- 








er of the Land Office, might be 


forced to resign his place. This was a 


General 


had listened rather than to his. The big 


Scotchman had run against a barrier, but 


30x3 . $4.00 
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tained a bitter editorial, attack upon El- ion. Even the Pagets were lined up as to 
liot. The occasion for it was a press dis- their interests with Macdonald. Sheba 
patch from Washington to the effect that | liked him and believed in him. Her loyal 
the pressure of publ opinion had be- | heart acquitted him of all blame. But it . 
come so strong that Winton, commission- | was to the wooing of his enemy that she 


Sun 
the re- 


blow to the coal claimants, and the 
charged in vitriolic language that 


ports of Elliot were to blame. He was, 
the newspaper claimed, an enemy to all 
those who had come to Alaska to earn an 
honest living there. Under indictment for 
attempted murder and for highway rob- 
bery, this man was not satisfied with 


having tried to kill from ambush the best 


friend Alaska had ever known. In every 
report that he sent to Washington, he 
was dealing underhanded blows at the 


prosperity of Alaska. He was a snake in 
the grass, and as such every decent man 
ought to hold him in scorn. 

Elliot read this just as he was leaving 
for the Willow Creek Camp. He thrust 
the paper impatiently into his coat pocket 
and swung to the saddle. Why did they 
persecute him? He had told nothing but 
the truth, nothing not required of him by 
the simplest, elemental honesty. Yet he 
was treated as an outcast and a criminal. 
'The injustice of it all was beginning to 
rankle. 

He was temperamentally an optimist, 
but depression rode with him to the gold 
camp and did not lift from his spirits till 
he started back next day for Kusiak. The 
mews had been flashed by wire all over 
the United States that he was a crook. 
His friends and relatives could give no 
adequate answer to the fact that an in- 
dictment hung over his head. In Alaska 
he was already convicted by public opin- 





he expected him to trample it down. He 
would wear away the scruples of Sheba by 
the pressure of his masterful will. 

In the late afternoon, while Gordon was 
still fifteen miles from Kusiak, his horse 
fell lame. He led it limping to the cabin 
of some miners. 

There were three of them, and they had 
been drinking heavily from a jug of whis- 
ky left earlier in the day by the stage 
driver. Gordon was in two minds wheth- 
er to accept their surly permission to 
stay for the night, but the lameness of 
his horse decided him. 

Not caring to invite their hostility, he 
gave his name as Gordon instead of El- 
liot. He was to learn within the hour that 
this was mistake number two. 

From a pocket of the coat he had 
thrown on a bed protruded the newspaper 
Gordon had brought from Kusiak. One of 
the men, a big red-headed fellow, pulled it 
out and began sulkily to read. 

While he read the other two bickered 
and drank and snarled at each other. All 
three of the men were in that stage of 
drunkenness when a quarrel is likely to 
flare up at a moment’s notice. 

“Listen there,” demanded the man with 
the newspaper. “Tell you what, boy, I’m 
going to wring the neck of that pussy- 
footing spy, Elliot, if I ever get a chanct.” 

He read aloud the editorial in the Sun. 
After he had finished, the others joined 
him in a chorus of curses, 
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Strongest,simplest, easiest running Elevator made. 
No short turns to cause friction. Main driving shaft 
runs in babbited metal bearings. ate | chain has 
6000 pounds breaking strain. Saves all thegraia. 
Lasts ages. Elevates wheat, oats or ear-corn, 


50 BUSHELS IN 3 MINUTES 


Sold Direct to the Farmer on Positive Guaran- 
tee of Satisfaction. Prices to Suit. 
Large Catalog showing 7 otyten, also biue prints of 

latest model erib plans free. rite for Ie today. 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. sox 269 MORTON, ILL. 


The Engine That Breathes 


The GADE is the 
only engine that cools 
inside of cylinder. No 
water or fans. Can't 
freeze up. Uses one- 
third less fuel than 
others. Eighteen yrs. 
on the market. All 
sizes on skids or tricks. @ADE BROS. MF@. 
©O. (Engine Dept.) Iowa Falls, lowa. 
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or 
I always did hate a spy—and this one’s 
a murderer, too. Why don’t someone fill 
his hide with lead?” one of the men 
wanted to know. 


Redhead was sitting at the table He 
t nped a heavy fist down so hard that 
the t pe l i 
him, ar ] vi es N 
curse 
Ls S € 0 In t 
a \ Gr had 
é é Ss of é 1 be 
{ I é \ 
} j I RB MI 4 
i el ige A 1 
« \ i I T 
h blazed 
m glad to d tor h 1 
Mr. El jeere 
oia time { Go 
“Wh d s ‘ 
in the man with the newspaper 
“Hasn't he introduced himself, boys 
Macy answered, with ; el gr Now 
‘ that modest of hin You lads are 
taining that well-know deteckative 
spy, Gordon Ellic t renowned 





g of hold-ups 


The red-headed man i 


kil 








howl of rage. “If you're ling i aig) 
Bill Macy, I'll learn him to spy on me.’ 

Elliot was sitting on one f the beds 
He had not moved an inch since Macy had 
appeared, but the n b i his live 
eves was taking stock of the situation 
Big Bill blocked the doorway. The table 
was in front of the window Unless he 
could fight his way out, there was no es- 
cape for hin He was trappé 

Quietly Gordon looked from one to an- 
other. He read no hope in the eyes of 

ny 

“I'm not spying on you. My horse is 
lame. You can see that for yourself. All 


I asked was a night's lodging 

“Under another name than your own 
you damned sneak!” 

The field agent did not understand the 
fury of the man, because he did not know 
that these miners were working the claim 
under a defective title, and that they had 
jumped to the conclusion that he had 
come to get evidence against them. But 
he knew that never in his life had he 
been in a tighter hole. In another minute 
they would attack him. Whether it would 
run to murder he could not tell. At the 
best he would be hammered helpless. 

But no evidence of this knowledge ap- 
peared in his manner 

“I didn’t give my last name because 
there is a prejudice against me in this 
country,” he explained in an even voice. 

He wondered as he spoke if he had better 
try to fling himself thru the window sash. 
There might be a remote chance that “he 
could make it. 

The miner at the table killed this pos- 
sibility by rising and standing squarely in 
the road 

“Look out! He’s got a gat,’ warned 
Macy 

Gordon fervently wished he had. But he 
was unarmed. While his eyes quested for 
a weapon, he played for time 

You can’t get away with this, you 


know The United States government is 
back of me. It’s known I left the Willow 
Creek Camp. [I'll be traced here.” 


Thru Gordon’s mind there flashed a 
ford of advice once given him by a pro- 
fessional prize-fighte: If vou get ina 
rough house, don't wait for the other fel- 
low to hit first.” 

They were crouching for the attack. In 
another moment they would be upon him 
Almost with one motion he _ stooped, 
snatched up by the leg a heavy stool, and 
sprang to the bed upon which he had been 
sitting. 

The four men closed with him in a rush. 
They came at him low, their heads pro- 
tected by uplifted arms His memory 
brought to him a picture of the white- 
washed gridiron of a football field, and in 
it he saw a vision of safety 

'The stool crashed down upon Big Bill 
Macy’s head. Gordon hurdled the crump- 
ling figure, plunged between hands out- 
stretched to seize him, and over the table 
went thru the window, taking the flimsy 
sash with him. 


CHAPTER 21—A NEW WAY OF 
LEAVING A HOUSE. 


he surge of disgust with which Sheba 
had broken her engagement to marry 
Macdonald ebbed away as the weeks 
passed, It was impossible for her to wait 
upon him in his illness and hold any re- 
pugnance toward this big, elemental man 
The thing he had done might be wrong 
but the very openness and frankness of 
his relation to Meteetse redeemed it from 
shame He was neither a profligate nor 
a SQUAaAW-man 

This was Diane's point of view, and 

time it became to a certain extent that of 
Sheba One takes on the color of one's 
environment, and the girl from Drogheda 
knew in her heart that Meteetse and Col- 
mac were no longer the real barriers: that 


stood between her and the Alaskan She 
had been disillusioned, saw him more 
clearly; and tho she still recognized the 





quality of bigness that set him apart, her 


epirit did not now do such complete hom- 
age to it. More and more her thoughts 
contrasted him with another man. 
Macdonald did not need to be told that 
he had lost ground, but with the dogged 
determination that had carried him to 





































| E-B 102 Tractor Plow 


Gives You E-B Sharp Share Plowing 
and Big Crops 

| Sharp share plowing with E-B Quick 

Detachable Shares cuts plowing cost 

and gets soil in better condition. 

Bigger yield with less work. 

More soil turned with less work on 

your part because of easy handling. 

No land side friction — lubricated 

bearings. 

Get all the E-B extra values — your 

E-B dealer will explain. 
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E-B Tandem Disc Harrows 
For Most Pulverizing with Least 
Work and Fuel 

Proved in the hardest soils behind 
the most powerful tractors. Strong 
frame, discs that hold a sharp edge, 
quick adjustments that give better 
results and make work easy. Turn 
of crank secures even penetration in 
soft or hard ground. Handy lever 
controls disc scrapers. Your E-B 
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dealer will give you complete 
information. ZA 



















E-B Drills 


Deposit Seed at Bottom of Furrow 


The E-B Closed Delivery Boot and 
Deflector place the seed accurately 
at uniform depth. 





The unified action of disc boot and 
deflector lay the seed at the bottom 
of the furrow. 


For greatest yields per man per acre 
—the E-B Drill. Ask your E-B 
dealer. 
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25% Surplus Power 
For the Hills and Hard Places 


Men who have owned tractors and are buying again dee 
mand a full rating of horsepower and more. 

That’s what they get when they purchase an E-B 12-20 
S. A. E. Rating Model AA Tractor. That’s ample for 3 14- 
inch bottoms, Because E-B 12-20 means 15-25 horsepower. 
15 horsepower on the drawbar, 25 horsepower on the belt. 
S. A. E. Rating (Society of Automotive Engineers) assures 
this. It’s the most conservative rating of power used today, 


Get this power. You'll feel repaid when your E-B Model AA 
pulls 3 14-inch bottoms steadily in all ordinary soils and 
4 14-inch bottoms in loose soils. 


Now, About Dependability and Service 


To be able to work your plow every day in rush seasons 
(and half the night when necessary) you must have 


1. The right design and construction, 


2. A dealer near you and a branch not far from the dealer, 
to supply you in a rush if you need a part. 


Regarding point 1—right design and construction. We say 
consider these advantages: Your E-B 12-20 S, A. E. Rating 
Model AA is built by the Emerson-Brantingham Company 
with a clear record of 67 years of implement building and 
12 years of tractor building. 

The E-B 12-20 Model AA is the latest result of all this exe 
perience. A large number of Model AA’s are in use 
farmers all over the country. It has proved itself right in 
both design and construction. 

Some of the features that keep it unfailingly “on the job” 
are: All the working parts, including transmission ard 
drive gears, fan gears and governor, are enclosed from dust 
and running in oil. Hyatt Roller Bearings; Ball thrust 
producer type Carbureter; Bennett Air Cleaner; K-W High 
Tension Magneto with Impulse Starter; Modine Spirex 
Radiator. 

No tractor requires fewer repairs and replacements than the E-B 
12-20 Model AA. But if these are needed you have not only your 


E-B dealer but one of the 35 big E-B branch houses and distribu- 
tors near vou to supply your needs at once. 


E-B 12-20S.A.E. Ratin3 Model AA 
Built to Give You ECONOMY 


Big power with light weight is essential for economy. The E-B ex- 
clusive patented Transmission on Hyatt Roller Bearings saves over 
1000 Ibs. in weight and carries the power from motor to drive wheel 
with least loss, Kerosene fuel—in a motor built to get the most 
power from it. More E-B economy. 


Women and Boys Handle E-B 12-20 Model AA with Ease 
E-B Auto Control makes the E-B Model AA as useful in the hands 
ofa woman or boy asaman, Light weight makes the E-B 12-20 
steer with little effort. You can quickly inspect any working part, 


Have Your Dealer Show You the E-B 12-20 Model AA 


and make him prove every claim, right there. We have an interest- 
ing, practical tractor book ready for you, beautifully illustrated 
from actual photographs. Write for it. 


EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM IMPLEMENT CO., Inc. 


Established 1852 ROCKFORD, ILL, 
A Complete Line of Farm Machinery Manufactured and 
Guaranteed by One Company 


E-B 12-20 S. A. E. Rating — Model AA 
Surplus Power—Light Weight 

















Sheba herself began to be afraid he 





ess he refused to accept the verdict. that 
was a woman, therefore to be won. any 
habit of victory was so strong in him of such a man. 


| 
| 
| 
] 
could not evade. If she appealed to | the fire, 
' 








cousin. 


have been impossible for The color flamed into Sheba’s face 
to be indifferent to the wooing course not! You do say the mo 


rageous things, Di.” 


that he could see no alternative. The picnic was a success. Macdonald They had driven to Willow Cre¢ 
He embarrassed her with his downright was an outdoor man rather than a parlor the river road. They returned b) 
attentions, hemmed her in with courtesies man. He took charge of the luncheon, lit the hills. Macdonald drew up ir 


cooked the coffee without a cabin to fill the radiator. 


r cousin, Diane only laughed. the of effort. In his shirt- He stood listening beside the 
dear, you might as well make up sleeves, open at the throat, he water bucket in his hand. Somethi! 
your mind to him. He is going to marry loked the embodiment of masculine vigor usual was going on inside the hous« 
Ny-nilly.” |} Diane could not help mentioning it to her came the sound of a thud, of a groa! 





There was something dominant | “Isn't he a splendid human animal?” whole window frame seemed to lea} 
and masterful about the man that swept Sheba nodded. ‘He's wonderful.” the side of the house. The 
opposition aside. He had a way of get- “If little Irish colleen and he shoulders of a man projected 
ting what he wanted had done me the honor to care for me, I'd broken glass. 

motor-car picnic to the Willow have fathoms deep in love with The man swept himself free of 
Creek Camp was a case in point. Sheba him.” bris and started to run. Instant 
did not want to go, but she went. She | The Irish colleen’s eyes grew reflective. pulled up in his stride, as amazed t 
would much rather have sat in the rear “Not had seen Peter first, Di. | those in the car as they were to se¢ 

with Diane—at least, she persuaded There's nothing reasonable about a girl, I “Gordon!” cried Diane. 
herself that she would—yet she occupied do loves—or else she just Out of the house poured a rush of me 
the place beside Macdonald in front. The | doesn’t.’’ They, too, pulled up abruptly at sig! 
gir) was a rebel. Still, in her heart, she Diane fired a question at her point- Macdonald and his guests. 
was not wholly reluctant. He made a blank. “Have you met your Peter? Is A sardonic mirth gleamed 
strong appeal to her imagimation. She felt | that why you hang back?” of the Scotchman. “Do you always com 
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then the crash of breaking glass. 
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. house thru the wall, Mr. Elliot?” 


out of . 
askec 7 

monly when I’m in a hurry Gordon 
1 +t a handkerchief and dabbed at 









‘glass-cuts on his face. 

5 let us detain you,” said the 
rically. ‘We'll excuse you, 
pu must go.” 









not in such a hurry now. In fact, 
it wo going to Kusiak, I think I'l! ask 
yo! lift,” returned the field agent, 
” An 7 vour friends-in-a-hurry—do they 


lift, too?”’ 
| Macy came swaying forward, 
s to his bleeding head. “He's a 
him. And he tried to kfll me.” 
commented Macdonald, even- 
t were you doing to him?” 
‘t sneak around our claim under 
. name,” growled one of the miners, 
1 t his damned head off.” 
. had notions like that myself some- 
issented the big Scotchman. “But 
we had all better leave Mr. Elliot 
law He has Uncle Sam back of 
his spying, and none of us are 
g enough to buck the government.” 
nly Macdonald spoke to Gordon, turn- 


nm him cold, hostile eyes. ‘Get in 
-e going to.”’ 
met him eye to eye. ‘T have 


ean ge a my mind. rm going to walk.” 
t's up to you. 

Gordo shook hands with Diane and 
Sheba w ent into the house for his coat, 
ked to the stable. He brought out 
nis horse and turned it loose, then took 
the road himself for Kusiak. 

A couple of miles out the car passed 
him, trudging townward. As they flashed 
down the road, he waved a cheerful and 
gonchalant greeting. 

Sheba had been full of gayety and life, 
but her mood was changed. All the way 
home she was strangely silent. 








CHAPTER 22—GID HOLT COMES 
TO KUSIAK. 


The days grew short. In sporting cir- 
was no longer of the mid- 
‘th of July baseball game, but of 
ition for the Alaska Sweepstakes, 
since the shadow of the cold Arctic winter 
down to the Yukon and touched 
to stillness. Men, gathered 
n stoves, spoke of the merits 
and Siberian wolf-hounds, of 
fall of snow in the hills, of the 
! f outfits and the transporta- 
tion of supplies to distant camps. 
The last river boat before the freeze-up 
d long since gone. A month earlier the 
mer had taken down in a mail 
the preliminary report of Elliot to 
his department chief. One of the pas- 
sengers on that trip had been Selfridge, 
sent out to counteract the influence of 
the evidence against the claimants sub- 
mitted by the field agent. An information 
had been filed against Gordon for high- 
way robbery and attempted murder. Wally 
was to se¢ that the damning facts against 
ere brought to the attention of of- 
2. high places where the charges 
») the most good. The details of 
the story were to be held in reserve for 






















publicity in case the muckrake magazines 
should try to make capital of the report 


of Eltiot 





siak fo 1 much time for gossip dur- 
he long nights. It knew that Mac- 
i gone on the bond of Elliot in 

-ornful protest of the young- 
I The two gave each other chilly 

1 “of greeting when they met, but 
friends were careful not to invite them 
to the same social affairs. The case 
the field agent was pending. Pur- 
ie miners who had robbed the big 
mine owner had long ago been dropped. 
Somewhere in the North the outlaws lay 
hidden, swallowed up by the great white 
waste of snow. 

The general opinion was that Mac was 
olitics about the trial of his 
would not let the case come to 
til the time when a conviction 
» the most effect in the states, 
ips predicted. They did not know 
that he was waiting for the return of 
Wally Selfridge 
whispers touched closely the per- 
é irs of Macdonald. The report 
ragement to Sheba O’Neill had 

but it was noticed that he was 
guest at the home of the 
oung Elliot called there, too. 
lay one or the other of the 
ould be seen with Sheba on the 
se who wanted to take a 
nee on the issue knew that 
offered “sub rosa” at the Pay 
Streak saloon of three to one on Mac. 
As for Sheba, she rebelled impotently 


















se the situation. The mine owner would 
ot take no for am answer. He wooed 
oe Ween steady, dominant persistence 
There. ok even her strong, young will. 


S something resistless in the way 
. her for granted. Gordon Elliot 
ge mentioned love to her, tho there 
,.. ines when her heart fluttered for 


7 he would. She did not want any 
oe omplications. She wanted to be let 
a ge when an invitation came from 


a a. e friends, the Husteds, signed by 
il ee of the children, asking her to 
tage visit them at the camp back of 
por a, the Irish girl jumped at the op- 

7, to escape for a time from the 


n 





Sion being forced upon her. 
Sheba Pledged her cousin to secrecy un- 








to fourteen bushels more per acre—just think what this increased corn crop will 


mean for you this year with a big demand and good prices 


assured. The way to get 


this extra crop is to usean accurate planter. You don’t have to devote more time to the 
work, or go to unusual trouble—merely use a corn planter that drops the right number of kernels in each and 
every hill. Missing only four kernels out of every 100 that should be planted means a loss of four bushels 
per acre. Planting 4 or 5 kernels where only three will thrive means a waste of seed, smaller ears and 


possibly barren stalks. 


plant the exact number in practically each and every hill if you use a 


JOHN & DEERE 
999 Corn Planter: 


The Accurate“Natural Drop” Planter 


The same accuracy that you would get 
if you painstakingly counted out the ker- 
nels of corn and dropped them by hand 
—that is the accuracy of the John Deere 
No. 999 Plantes. 


Each kernel enters the cell in the seed 
plate in a natural position. The sloping 
hopper bottom feeds the corn to the cells 
whether the hopper is full or nearly 
It is the most simple, yet 


You Control the Namber 
of Kernels Per Hill 


There are rich spots and poor spots in 
nearly every field, and the corn should 
be planted accordingty. Without chang- 
ing seed plates or even stopping the 
team, you can plant 2, 3 or 4 kernels in 
the hill, whichever number you decide 
the land will sustain. Merely shifting 


JOHN DEERE 







GET QUALITY 
AND SERVICE 


the foot lever varies the number dropped 
and you can change the drop as fre- 
quently as you desire. 


You can also drill corn with the John 
Deere Planter. Changing from hilling to 
drilling or back to hilling is made in- 
stantly by means of a foot drop lever. Not 
mecessary to get off the seat or stop the 
team. The 999 Planter gives nine dif- 
ferent drilling distances without chang- 
ing seed plates. 
You, as a corn grower, cannot afford to 
tpone investigating thoroughly the 
John Deere 999. It is a profit-maker from 
the first day it starts work in the field 
until the last. 


Every year this planter stays out of your 
field you are letting slip through your 
fingers profits that might just as easily 
come to you. 


Write today for free booklet, “More and 
Better Corn”. 





MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


JOHN DEERE 
DEALERS GIVE BOTH 


The soil will suppcrt a certain number of kernels to best advantage. You can 





Valuable Books—FREE 
**More and Better Corn’ 


Beautiful iMustrated in four colors — 24 
pages of interesting and valuable infor- 
mation for every corn grower. Tells how 
to prepare the bed, select, store and 
test the seed, shows the dollars and cents 
gained by accurate planting, explains just 
what is meant by accuracy in acorn plant- 
er, and describes the latest and best method 
of corn cultivation. You should have it. 


**Better Farm Implements and 
How to Use Them’’ 
A big 156-page’book. Full of valuable farm- 
ing information—worth dollars. Tells all 


about the complete line of John Deere 
machines listed below: 


Binders, Grain and Hay Loaders 
Corn Hay Presses 
Buggies Hay Rakes 
Corn and Cotton Hay Stackers 
Planters isters 
Corn Shellers Manure Spreaders 
Cultivators : Mowers 
Alfalfa Plows: 
Walking Walking 
Riding Wheel 
Two-Row Tractor 
Feed Mills Stalk Cutters 
Grain Drills Wagons 


Grain Elevators 
Harrows: 
Disc 


Farm Engines 
Farm Tractors 


Drag 

Spring Tooth 
To get these valuable books, state the im- 
plements in which you are. interested and 
ASK FOR PACKAGE P-2 ® 

















til after she had gone, 
able to slip away on the stage unnoticed 
either by Macdonald or Elliot. 
other passenger was an elderly woman go- 
ing up to the Katma camp to take a place 
as cook 


ridge, 
Kusiak with important news for his chief. 
He brought with him an order from Win- 
ton, commissioner of the General Land 
Office, 
vestigation of the charges against him. 
The field agent was to forward by mail 
all documents in his possession, and for 
the time at least, drop the matter of the 
coal claims. 


lory that Macdonald went for consolation 
when he learend that Sheba had left town. 
He had always found it very pleasant to 
drop in for a chat with her, and she saw 
to it that he met the same friendly wel- 
come now that a rival had annexed his 
sealp to her slender waist. 
Mallory did not concede defeat. If the 
irish girl could be eliminated, she be- 
lieved she would yet win. 


beautiful, 
that the attitude set off the perfect mod- 
eling of the soft, supple body. 
up at him with a mocking little smile. 





so that she was 


The only 


Later on, the same day, Wally Self- 
coming in over the ice, reached 


suspending Elliot pending an in- 


‘Oddly enough, it was to Genevieve Mal- 


For Mrs. 


His hostess laced her fingers behind her 
tawny head, quite well aware 


She looked 





“Rumor says that she has run away, 
my lord. Is it true?’’ 

“Yes. Slipped away on the stage this 
morning.”’ 

“That's a good sign, 
to stay.” 

It was a part of the fiction between 
them that Mrs. Mallory was to give him 
the benefit of her advice in his wooing of 
her rival. She seemed to take it for 
granted that he would at last marry Sheba 
after wearing away the rigid Puritanism 
of her resentment. 

Macdonald had never liked her so well 
as now. Her point of view was so sane, 
so reasonable. It asked for no impossible 
virtues in a man. There was something 
restful in her genial, derisive wnderstand- 
ing of him. She had a silent divination of 
his moods and ministered indolently to 
them. 

“Do you think so? 
her?” he asked. 

She showed a row of perfect teeth in a 
low ripple of amusement. The situation 
at least was piquant, even tho it was at 
her expense. 

“No. Give the girl time. Catch her im- 
pulse on the rebound. She'll be bored to 
death at Katma, and she will come back 
docile.”” 

Her scarlet lips, the long, unbroken lines 
of the sinuous, opulent body, the chal- 


She was afraid 


Ought I to follow 








lenge of the smouldering eyes, the warmth 
of her laughter, all invited him to forget 
the charms of other women. The faint 
feminine perfume of her was wafted to 
his brain. He felt a besieging of the 
blood. 

Stepping behind the chair in which she 
sat, he tilted back the head of hustrous 
bronze, and very deliberately kissed her 
on the lps. 

For just a moment she gave herself to 
his embrace, then pushed him back, rose, 
and walked across the room to a little 
table. With fingers that trembled slight- 
ly she lit a cigarette. Sheathed in her 
close-fitting gown, she made a strong 
carnal appeal to him, but there was be- 
tween them, too, a close bond of the spirit. 
He made no apologies, mo explanation. 

Presently she turned and looked at him. 
Only the deeper color beneath her eyes 
betrayed any excitement. 

“Uniess I’m a bad prophet, you'll get 
the answer you want when she comes 
back, Colby.” 

He thought her reply to his indiscre- 
tion superb. It admitted complicity, re- 
proached, warned, and at the same time 
ignored. Never before had she called bim 
by his givers name. He took it as a token 
of forgiveness and renunciation. 

Why was it not Genevieve Mallory that 
he wanted to marry? It would be the 
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would ask nothing 


I could not give, and sh 


wise thing to do. She 





would bring to him many things that he 
wanted But he was under the spell of 
Sheba’s innocence, of the mystery of her 
youth, of the charm she } a brought with 
her t id of s 1 th 
b rea S 
J ‘ I t ) Hie 
= . , ’ 
Ve vor won 
) T eC 

t < t ] ‘ 
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w 1 to wir ind h's VI 
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} \ ge of e world 

I fron f Sea s 
H ‘ m Ss hn i ed - 
tle Ww ’ d S Da 1 N - 
t z for team } r I i 
tur l ind Macd i recog Zed 

Hello, Gid Aren f your al 
beat a bit‘ he asked 

The little miner looked n over 
pudently Well—well! If i 
Big Mogul himself d wantin’ to know 
if I've got permi ssio to travel off € 
reservation 

Macdonald laughed tolerant He had 
that large poise w h not disturbed tf 
the d stings of life 

“I reckon you travel where ou 
to, < same as I do 

Mayt so. I shouldn't wonder if yu'd 
find out quite soon enough what I'n 
here You never can tell,’ the old man 
retorted with a manner that concealed 
volumes, 

Thos who w resent remembered 
the words, and the light of wha ) 
place later t t them significa 

“Anvhow, it is quite a social ever for 
Kusiak,”” suggested Macdonald, with a 
smile of irony 

Without more words, Holt turned batk 
to his bargaining The big Scotchman 


went on his way, remembered that he 
wanted to see the cashier of the bank 
which he controlled, and prompt}; 
that old Gid existed. 


forgot 


The old man concluded his purchase 
and drove up to the hotel behind one of 
the best dog teams in Alaska He had 


paid one hundred dollars down, and was 
to settle the balance the next day 
Gideon asked a question of the 
“Second floor. That's his 
there,”’ the man answered, 
window 
“Oh, you 


porter, 
room up 
pointing to a 


, Seven, eighteen, ninety-nine,’’ 
the little miner shouted up 

Elliot appeared at the window 
I'll be hanged! 
Old Timer?” 

“Onct I knew a man lived to be a 
grandpa minding his own business,” the 
little man grinned. ‘“‘Come down and I'll 
tell you all about it, boy.”’ 

In half a minute Gordor beside 
him. After the first greetings, the young 
man nodded toward the dog 

“How did you persuade Tim 


lend vou the huskies?’ 


Well, 
What are you doing here 


was 


team 


Ryan to 


Why don’t you take a paper and keep 
up with the news, son? These huskies 
don't belong to Tim.” 

‘Meaning that Mr. Gideon Holt is the 


owner?” 
"You've done guessed it,’ admitted the 
miner, complacent) 
He had a right to be proud of the tear 
It was a famous one, even in the Nort} 
It had run secor 





or vO yvears ji the 
Alaska Sweepstakes, to Macd i's ¢ t 
Siberian wolf-hounds. Th: ider, B ly 


was the hero of a dozen races and a hun- 
dred savage fights 
“What in Halifax do you want with the 
team?” asked Elliot, sur 
fit must have 
“Some 


prised The out 
cost a small fortunes 


dust,’’ admitted Gideon, proudly 


He winked mysteriously at Gordor I 
got a use for this team, if anyone was to 
ask you.” 

“Haven't taken the government mail 
contract, have you?” 

“Not so you could notice it rll tell 
you what I want with tl team, as the 
old sayin’ is.” Holt lowered his voice, 
and narrowed slyly his little, beadlike 
eyes i'm going to put a crimp in C 
Macdonald That's what I aim to do 
with it.” 

“How?” 

The miner beckoned liot oser and 
whispered in his ear. 
(Concluded next week) 


Indiana Farmers Organize 


Indiana farmers have 
steps toward a state 
farming interests 
ves from twenty counties of 


taken definite 
organization of the 


Representat 








the state met at Indianapolis on February 
llth and formed temtative plans 

or ar tion to he completed or Mare! 

Ex I ‘ ber a few far 

in Hend . me ; Nod 1 
meeting } fa er < ¢ t 

which prove » be t é : 
eT t oveme \dx es Vv 

taken up the work, unt!l now more , 

twenty counties near and edjoining Hen- 
dricks have strong, healthy organizations 


of from 500 to 1,000 members each, and 


all with a paid-up membership. Counties 
in other parts of the state w are b 
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Silvertown Cords. 
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day service. 











} Shorten 
} The s Tg to Town 


HE distance between farm and town to. 
day is a matter of tires. 
will shorten the distance for you—shorten it i; 
cost, and shorten it in wear and tear of the trip 


Goodrich Tires 


Were Goodrich Tires made expressly for 
country roads, they could not better meet the 
special needs of the automobile on the farm. 


Their extra thick, extra wide SAFETY 
TREAD, with the Goodrich interlocking 
safety bars spreading to the sidewall, lay more 
tough rubber and more non-skid safety tread 
on the road—their overlapping tread and 
~~ i side strip fortify the sidewall against the 
grinding and scraping of deep ruts—and the 
whole burly, broad shouldered structure fits 
them for farm service. 


For a high-powered car use Goodrich 


; In your heavy hauling, Goodrich Truck 
Tires furnish the same low cost full-work- 


A farm on a Goodrich basis saves money. 
Buy Goodrich Tires from a Dealer 
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ox r - 
coming interested, and by the date of the states, by at- 
state organization meetins at least half for all classes 
of the count es ill be organized und other feed- 
W. F Franklin, of Danville, Ind., who 1 productio: As 
s president of the Hend: tless taken place. The increase 
ganization, was chosen as state from 467 to 10,139, or a 
and will push that work. ‘ r cent in the three ye 
The purpose of this org " Ss <« of é most significant facts 
mutual protection It is an organization brought out by the report The stee 
the farmers, for the ners t crease was 204 per cent; cows, 53 per 
the farmers. This is not a y and bulls, 216 per ce 
movement, but a sane organizat - 
farmers for Dusiness New lowa Road Bill—Six thousand 
Realizing that the time has come for miles of inter-county, hard-surfaced roads 
the farmers to act in a united way, to as- to be paid for from federal aid funds, 
sure themselves a reasonable profit, they motor vehicle funds, and special assess- 
are willing to take the ment benefits 


time and money are proposed for Iowa ina 














to get results. road bill introduced recently Gradir 

While this is purely a farmers’ organ- | draining and surfacing of the primar; 

ution, and will be organized and run by | Toads—the most important one-th of 
the farmers, it is not the purpose to a | the present unty mad svste \ } 
vorce themselves from the agricultural paid, 75 per cent from the eed 
college nor the county agents Before the motor ve les tax and ] l 
the farmers can demand a price for any und 25 per cent from assessment ig st 
product ,it will be necessary to determine abut g and adjacent benefited - 
the cost of production under ordinary The total fund is expected to amou to 
farm conditions This } 1e educa- rround $8,000,000 a ye 
tional part of the work, ar k it | to decide whether it will grade, d 
the county agents an tural surface a part of the road «.stem s 

lege may assist very ? in do- taneously, or whether it wll gra 

g. Aside from this, however, the Indiana | dra the « system befor: g 
organization will stand for mutual protec to surface Bonds may be sue 
tion of its financial interests in every | is desired to anticipate th s 
egitimate way, und will put money ind to surface the major part 
enough into the worl » get result mary system at once. The mainte 

and improvement of the other count 
% tow p roads would be provided by 














7 your own Concrete 


“PUT THIS CONCRETE 
MIXER ON YOUR FARM 


You can save many times the cost of 
a Sheldon Farm Concrete Mixer on ~ 
few small jobs. What is more, y 


can do the work when you ple ase 


otherwise idle time. It is made 
cially for farm use, and will ha 
large jobs as well as small. With a 


SHELDON "re" CONCRETE MIXER 


you can, at we possible cost, bt uild 
iing F rs, 
Foundations, Walks, Posts, Tanks 
Silos. Sheldon Mixers mix 3 cu 
feet at a batch; h-ve continu 
chain drive, clutch pulley, easy ti 
ing discharge, handy dumping 
and sand-proof bearings. No e 
mixer excels its quality of work. N 
other mixer approaches its wonde: 
fully low price. 


Send forFREE Catalog Today 


My catalog fully describes all typesof Sh« 
ers, and gives all of the remarkably 
on sit s how you can — a Sh 
ixer yourself, gg es _ougit to 
know about concrete work EE. Get 
your copy today. A postal will tring it 


SHELDON MFG. CO. 
Box G87 NELAWKA, NEB. 


espe- 
ndle 


(out ean 








} 
Movement of Western Cat lte— \ | voting the present road funds to t} 
of 177 per cent in re pose exclusively 
ittle at the Chicago \y s | 
ated by a report of ors | ew Hold Jobs——Of 1,500,000 women 
of western range cattlh r holding me Ss jobs dur e wa } 
Mont s the only sta } a few hav I irned forme 
e giver but S- | since the Stice oO £ > VW s 
r e | lh r ingt« epo Phese re mo 
range our lhe Ss il is OV who ! d b nrploved efore x 
1 previous vear was 1s 1 total nd who s Wy stepped > 
s3 0 head ir 16 tha ‘ ung v¢ wel to serv 
self, to an aggregate 203,000 head are dis lined to go back to poorer-paid 
But even over the receipts of 1917, the work, and the employers, who g g 
‘ just past shows a 24 per cent gain their labor at a cheaper rate than thev | 
Liquidation duri he last two years is paid the men, are willing to ave them | 
helleved to have } rompted bv drouth remair i a 
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arry Lauder’s Story 











oo 
. tories of the war, none is 
a ipful, more wholesome and 
g than that written by 
\ Minstrel in France.” 
began, Harry threw himself 
ind soul. He was too 
“ ve battle line, but he went 
age * e land, arousing the people 
wal e done. He had one son, 
oe g man under thirty, who had 
Jobe, : training. This son enlisted 
—_ vent to France with the 
eas sh troops. He advanced rapidly 
early s made a captain. He was 
‘ ivalided home several times 
s killed. It was after this 
ote his story. From time to 


all produce certain chapters of 
with the one immediately 
leath of Captain John. 





IAPTER 8. 


on Monday 


morning, January 1, 








wi7, that I learned of my boy's death. 
And he had been killed the Thursday be- 
fore had been dead four days before 
{knew it. And yet I had known! Let no 
one ever tell me again that there is noth- 
ing j sentiment. Why else had I been 
ee l sy in my mind? Why else, 
all tl Sunday, had it been so im- 
possible for 1 to take comfort in what 
was said to cheer me? Some warning had 
come to me, some sense that all was not 

well 
Realization came to me slowl: I sat 
and st i at that slip of paper, that had 
come like the breath of doom. 
Dead! Dead these four days! I was 
never the light of this eyes again. 
{ was rever to hear that laugh of his. I 
boy for the last time. 


had lo lon? 





ul be true? Ah, I knew it wa 
And was for this moment that I had 
been wa g, that we had all been wait- 
ing, €1 $ had sent John away to 
fight for his , and do his part. I 
think id felt that it must come. 
We h 1 knov that it was too much 
to hope that he should be one of those to 
be sp 1. 

The black despair that had been hover- 
ing over me for hours closed down now 


and enveloped all my senses., Everything 
was unreal. For a time I was quite numb. 
But then, as I began to realize and to 





visual! what vas to mean in my life 
that my boy was dead there came a great 
pain. The ir f realization slowly seared 
upon heart every word of that curt 
telegram. I said to myself, over and 
over again. And I whispered to myself, 
as my thougl took form, over and over, 








“Dead!” 

me everything had come 
the reading of that dire 
ed to me that for me the 
is black and blank. For 
me there was no past and there could be 
no futur Everything had been swept 
away, erased by one sweep of the hand of 
acruel fate. Oh, there was a past, tho! 
And it was into that past that I began to 


the one te > word: 

I felt that for 
to an end with 
message 
board of life w 


t seen 










delve. it was made up of every memory 
Thad of my t I fell at once to remem- 
bering him. I clutched at every memory, 


as if | must grasp them and make sure 
of them, lest they be taken from me as 
well as the hope of seeing him again that 
the telegram had forever snatched away. 

I woulé have been destitute, indeed, 
then. It was as if I must fix in my mind 
the way he had been wont to look, and 
ftecall to my ears every tone of his voice, 
every trick of his speech. There was 
something left of him that I must keep, I 
knew, even then, at ‘all costs, if I was to 
be able to bear his loss at all. 

There was a vision of him before” my 
tyes. My bonnie Highland laddie, Brave 
énd strong in his kilt and the uniform of 
his country, going out to his death with a 
smile on his face. And there was another 
Wsion that came up now, unbidden. It 
Was a vision of him lying stark and cold 
upon the battlefield, the mud on his uni- 
form. And when I saw that vision I was 
lke a man gone mad and possessed of 
devils who had stolen away his faculties. 
leursed war as I saw that vision, and the 
men who ca sed war. And when I thought 
% the Germans who had killed my boy, a 
— and savage hatred swept me, and 
e nged to go out there and kill with my 

re hands until I had avenged him or 









they haa 1 a ice . too. 

eo was a little softened. I 
ho ton :D s mother back in our wee 
te inoo! And the thought of 
“nag Rig reft even as I was, sorrowing, even 
nc, W* &nd lost in her frightful loneli- 
7 . so that I had but the 
hs vish—to go to her, and 
te - S with hers, that we who 
ergs ne to bear our grief might 
ue & rand give one to the other 
us s there might be in life for 
pr fell upon my knees and 
~ lonely room in the 


to God that He might give 








ither and myself, the 

~ ; ir the blow that had been 
= s, and to endure the sacrifice 
ae suntry had demanded 





1S came to me. They came 








rushing to me. Never did man have bet- 
ter friends and kindlier friends than mine 
proved themselves to me on that day of 
sorrow. They did all that good men and 
women could do. But there was no help 
for me in the ministration of friends. I 
was beyond the power of human words to 
comfort or solace. I was glad of their 
kindness, and the memory of it now is a 
precious one, and one I would not be 
without. But at such a time I could not 
gain from them what they were eager to 
give me. I could only bow my head and 
pray for strength. 

That night, that New Year’s night that 
I shall never forget, no matter how long 
God may let me live, I went north. I took 
train from London to Glasgow, and the 
next day came to our wee house—a sad, 
lonely wee house it had become now!—on 
the Clyde, at Dunoon, and was with John’s 
mother. It was the place for me. It was 
there that I wanted to be, and it was 
with her, who must hereafter be all the 
world to me. And I was eager to be with 
her, too, who had given John to me. Sore 
as my egrief was, stricken as I was, I 
could comfort her as no one else could 
hope to do, and she could do as much for 
me. We belonged together. 

I can scarcely remember, even for my- 
self, what happened there at Dunoon I 
can not tell you what I said or what I 
did, or what words and what thoughts 
passed between John’s mother and me. 


i 
| 
} 





a 
But there are some things that I do know 
and that I will tell you. 


God, to whom we prayed, was 
He was pitiful and mercif 
For presently He brought us both 
of sad composure. Presently He assuaged 
our grief a little, and gave us the strength 
that we must have to meet the needs of 
life and the thought of going on in a world 
that was darkened by the loss of the boy 


Almighty 
kind, and 


a sort 





in whom all our thoughts and all our 
hopes had been centered. I thanked God 
then, and I thank Gc now, that I have 


never denied Him nor taken His name in 
vain. 


For God gave me egteat thoughts about 


my boy and about his death. Slowly, 
gradually, He made me to see things in 
their true light, and He took away the 


sharp agony of my first grief and sorrow, 
and gave me a sort of peace. 

John died in the most glorious cause, 
and he died the most glorious death, it 
may be given a man to die. He died for 


humanity. He died for liberty, and that 
this world in which life must go on, no 
matter how many die, may be a better 
world to live in. He died in a struggle 
against the blackest force and the direst 
threat that has appeared against liberty 


and humanity within the memory of man. 
And were he alive now, and were he called 
today to go out for the same cause, know- 
ing that he must meet death did 
meet it—he would go as smilingly and as 
willingly as he went then He would go 
as a British soldier and a British gentle 
man, to fight and die for his king and his 
country. And I would bid him go. 

I have lived thru much since his death. 
They have not let me take a rifle or a 
sword and go into the trenches to avenge 


as he 
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him But of that I shall tell you 
later 

Ah, it was not at once that I felt so! In 
my heart, in those early days of grief and 
sorrow, there was rebellion, often and 
often There were moments when in my 
anguish I cried out, aloud: “Why? Why? 
Why did they have to take John, my boy 

my only child?” 

But God came to me, and slowly His 


peace entered my soul. And He made me 
see, as in a vision, that some things that 
I had said and that I had believed, were 
not so. He made me know, and I learned, 
straight from Him, that our boy had not 
been taken from us forever, as I had said 


to myself so often since that telegram 
had come. 

He is gone from this life, but he is 
waiting for us beyond this life. He is 


waiting beyond this life and this world of 
wicked war and wanton cruelty and 
slaughter. And we shall come, some day, 
his mother and I, to the place where he is 
waiting for us, and we shall all be as 
happy there as we were on this earth in 
the happy days before the war. 

My eyes will rest again upon his face. 
I will hear his fresh young voice again 
as he sees me and cries out his greeting 
I know what he will say. He will spy me, 


and his voice will ring out as it used to 
do. “Hello, Dad!"’ he will call, as he sees 
me. And I will feel the grip of his young, 


strong arms about mie, just as in the hap- 


py days before that day that is of all the 


days of my life the most terrible and the 
most hateful in my memory—the day 
when they told me that he had been 
killed. 

That is my belief. That is the comfort 
that God has given me in my grief and 





‘The World’s Most Accurate Corn Plante 
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Public tests and the experience of users prove 
that the J. 1. Case Corn Planter, when set to plant 
three kernels, or any other number, to the hill, 
will plant 96 to 99 perfect hills out of every 100. 
The same tests show that 65 to 85 is the average 


of corn planter efficiency. 


That is why J. 1. Case accuracy is worth $350.00 
Brings you more than enough extra 
profit the first year to pay for your planter, seed 
and labor expense. You might better buy a J. 1. 
Case every year than inaccurately plant your corn 


to you. 


even a single year. 


It is this difference between J. 1. Case extreme accu- 
brings an average of 
20 more perfect hills out of each 100. Brings you 


racy—and fair accuracy that 


J. 1. CASE PLOW WORKS, 


$350.00 More 


Racine, Wis. 


1164 WEST SIXTH STREET 


Branches and distributing points at 







you raise. 


one kernel from passing at a time. 


every community. He 


J. 1. Case dealer now. 
name, write us. 
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Des Moi 





Dealers Everywhere 


San Antonio, Tex. 


ines, 
Great Falls, Mont. 
Little Rock, 


Towa 


. . 


at least 7 more bushels per acre and actually adds 
about $350.00 to your profit for each 40 acres 


J. 1. Case accuracy is due to simple, sturdy, sci- 
entific design; to the size and shape of the cells; 
to the slow-moving, beveled and polished cell 

late; and to the double cut-off, which handles 
Big. round kernels as well as the regular ones 
without cracking them, and prevents more than 


The J. I. Case dealer is usually the best dealer in 
has selected for his cus- 
tomers a line which has back of it over 40 years 
of specialized implement building. 
If you don't know his 





it From 40 Acres 





NOTICE THE SUPREME 
ee COUrt of Wiscon- 
sin has decided that our 
plows are the “ORIGINAL 
CASE PLOWS,” and that we 
are entitled to the exclusive 
use of the word CASE on all 
plows and tillage tmple- 
ments, and in all catalogs 
and advertisements of same. 

Notice by any other con- 
cern regarding CASE plows 
is given because of this 
Supreme Court order, that 
our rights and the rights of 
the public may be protected 


See your 
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my sorrow There is a God Ah, yes, 
there is a God! Times there are, I know, 


when some of those who look upon the 
horrid slaughter of this war, that is go- 
ing on, hour by hour, fe that their faith 
is being ken by doubts. They think of 
the I es, of the blood that is being 


women 


ise 


H gra I know that 1 be is surely 






there 
































il t hers € res of 
thous ho have bidde their sons 
good-bye who veir letters from 
France with thei rs vho turn white 
at the sight of a telegrar and tremble 
t the sudden clamor of a lephone. Ah, 
I know—I know! I suffered as they are 
suffering! \nd I have this to tell them 
and to beg the: rh must believe as I 
believe—the shall the find the peace 
and the omfor ] I have found 
So it was that ‘ the Clyde, 
John's mother and I came out of the 
blackness of our first grief. We began to 
be able to talk to one another. And ev- 
ery da we talked of Joh We have 
never ceased to do that, his mother and I 
w ever shall We may not have him 
with us bodily, but his spirit is never ab- 
sent And each day we remember some 
new thing about him that one of us can 
call to the other’s mind And it is as if, 
when we do that, we bring back some 
part m out of the void 
L trifling memories of the time 
when he was a baby, and when he was a 
boy, gcrowing up! And other memories of 
later days Often and often it was the 
lays that were farthest away that we re- 


membered best of all, and things connect- 
ed with tho days 

But I had small wisl 
John’s mother was enough 


se 


to see thers 


She 


for me. 


and the peace that was coming to me on 

e Clyde I could not bear to think of 
Londo I had no plans to make. All 
that was over. All that part of n life, I 
thought, had ended with the news of my 
bor death I wanted no more than to 
stay at home on the Clyde and think of 
him My wife and I did not even talk 
about the future And no thing was far- 
ther from all m¥ thoughts than that I 


a stage again. 
an audience and 
Sing my songs 

> I did not de- 


should ever step out upo1 
What! Go out before 
to make laugh? 


vhen my heart was broker 


seek it 






e not to do it I did ot so much as 
it ; a thing I had to decide 


about 


CHAPTER 








And then one thing and another brought 












the thought into my mind, so that I ha¢ 
to face it and tell people how I felt about 
There were neighbors W ting to 
know when I would be about my work 
again That it was that first-made me 
understand that others did not feel as I 
was feeling 
They're thinking I'll going back to 
work again,” I told John’s mother. i 
anna’!"’ 
She felt as I did We could not seé¢ 


either one of us, in our grief 
ould think that 1 could begin 
had left off 


I canna’! 


how any 
again 


I will not 





again and agair How in I take p 
again with that old mummery? How 

I laugh when my heart is breakir 

make others smile whe the tears are ’ 
my eyes?” 

And she thought as I did, that I could 
not, and that no one should be asking me 
The war had taken much of what I 
earned, in one way or another I was not 
so rich as I had b but there was 
enough There was no need for me to go 
hack to work, so far as our liv was 


And so it seemed to be settled 
Planning we left for the fu 


concerned 


between us 





ture, It was no time for us to be making 
plans It mattered little enough to us 
at might be in store for us. We could 
ke things as they might come 
So we bided quiet! 1 our home, and 
talked of John from every part of 
e ¢ 1 and from people in all walks 
d « s of life there began to pour 
upon us letters and telegrams of sym- 
pathy sorrow I think there were 
fo ousand kindly folk who remem- 
bered us in our sorrow, and let us know 
that they iid think of us in spite of all 
e other ire and trouble that filled the 
world in those days lany celebrated 
names were signed to those letters and 
telegrams, and there were many, too, from 





simple folk whose v names I did not 


know, who told me-that I had given them 
cheer and courage from the stage, and so 
they felt that they were friends of mine, 


and must let me know that they were sor- 


ry for the blow that had befallen me. 
Then it came out that I meant to leave 

the stage. They sent word from London, 

it last, to ask when they might look for 


me to be back at the Shaftesbury The- 
ater And when they found what it was 




































































































HOLDFAST 


ALL RUBBER 


PATCH STOCK 


Repairs all injuries to inner tubes large or 
small. Sold in two sizes: 


No. 1—30 square inches 
No. 2—72 square inches 


Each complete with tube of cement and 
Firestone metal buffer. This is but one item 
in the line of Firestone Accessories—a valy 
able branch of the Firestone ‘‘ Most Miles 

er Dollar” policy which has built Firestone 
loetership in tire service. 








Firestone Cementless Tube Patches, Firestone Cur 
Cut, Firestone Hook-On and Lace-On Boots and the 
Firestone Blow-Out Patches are other Firestone 
Tire Accessories which every 
motorist should carry as travel 
insurance, 


These big, helps in little 
troubles save expense and ux 
necessary road delays. 

If your dealer is not supplied 
ask him to order direct @ 
through his jobber. 


S FIRESTONE TIRE AND 
Ree / RUBBER COMPANY 
res ’ y, FIRESTONE PARK AKRON, OHI0 


3239237, FRESTONE P 

: 9? 42 +,, World's Largest Manufac- 
a4 337 YY yh 
sMMUfflh 









turers of Tire Accessories 
and Repair Materials. 
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all my friends began to 


th 


sei 


n my mind to do 
plead with me 
said was my duty) 

“You're too yo 
Harry,” they said 
How could 


you had no 





argue WwW me rhey 
to go back 
nan to 
would 
you pass iway youl 
work to do? Men 


to my 


retire, 





vou do? 
time if 


who retire 


vour age are always sorry rhey with- 


e! and die of dry 


away 
There'll be 


old them 


plenty for me to be doing 


I'll not be idle 
argued 
, 


stil 





were thinking 





People 
who, like me, " 
Their letters brought the 


“ They were te 


were written l 
ters dow 


é 

n here, for 
and for 

message 


the, 

my o 

tell you the 
Dont 


eves, others 
that they all b 
now Harry! It 
that they put it, one after 
letters. Ah, Harry, 
woe and grief and pain 
that vou, who can, must do all that 
power make them easier to bear! 
few forces enough in the world 
to make us happy, even for a 
Come back to us, Harry—make 


dadesert is 


was 
in 


so 


so another, 
is 
world 


is in 


there 
in the 


those 
much 
your to 
- re are 


today little 


space us 
laugh again!” 
It was when ters came that, for 
he first time, that I had others to 
onsider beside and that it was 
not only my own wishes that I might take 
into account I talked wife, and I 
told her those letters, and there were 
tears in both our eyes as we thought 
about those folks who knew the sorrow 
that was in our hearts, 

You must think about 
she said 

And so I did think about them. And 
then I began to find that there were oth- 
ers still about whom I must think. There 


those let 
I saw 
myself, 


to mv 


of 


them, Harry,” 


























































three hundred people the cast of 
Cheers,”’ at the Shaftesbury The- 
1 London. And I began to hear now 
unless I went back, the show would 
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MORE DAI! 
DOLLARS 


that 







































be closed, and all of them would be out of 
work At that season of the year, in the =e) 
theatrical world, it would be hard for _ 
them to find other engagements, and they the life of your 
wert , most of them, like me, able to cream _ separator—in- 
live without the salaries from the show. crease your dairy profits by run- 
They wrote to me, many of them, and ning your cream separator with a 
begged me to come back And I knew 
that was a desperate time for anyone EDAR RAPIDS 
to be without employment. I had to think 
abou hose poor souls And I could not SPEED GOVERNOR 
bear the thought that I might be the Takes all the thrust and jerk of the gasoling 
ese: acne pers ater cinta | | engine—starts separator slowly and itm 
hards] p and suffering upon others It creases gradually until desired speed is at- 
might I be my fault, and yet it would tained, then maintainsa_ steady, even 
iié always upon my conscience. | speed of the separator, 
Yet, even with all such thoughts and no matter how irregu- 
prayers to move me, I did not see how I larly the engine runs. Will 
could eld to them and go back. Even increase your cream profits 
had come to the point of being fully $3.00 per cow each 
go back if I could, I did not Getheder 0 cnn ee 
think I could go thru with it I was full details. 
ifraid 1 would break down if I tried to Cedar Rapids Foundry 
play n part I talked to Tom Vallance 
my) ther-in-law 
It's ver well to talk, Tom,” I said 
But they'd ring the curt down on me 
I can never do it!’ 
You must!” he said. “Harry, youn ACME HAY AND MILL FEED C0. 
go back! It's your duty What would the We handle all kinds of 
boy be saying and having you do Don't 
you remember, Harry? yhn's words HAY AND FEED 
to his men were ‘Carry on! T t's what 
o re asking you to do, too, Harry, Carload lots and less at lowest prices~4" 
vd s what John would have wanted for our price lis 
It would be his wish.” | jOWA 
And I knew that he was right Tom | 301-303 Peari &t., roux ort, 
had found the one argument that could | ——— Sa diaor a eS a 





really move me and make me see my duty “= 


TANT a Belt Power Transmit(c 
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as the others did. So I gave in. I wired Weour Ferd? Then don  piast, baat 
to the management that I would rejoin prongyte Sy = ~ pn Ag el > 
‘ages . we est. most practica reular tree . Kani 
the cast of “Three Cheers,”’ and I took the | Frank R. Wetenarhes, 727 8. 91 alin® —_ 
train to London. And as I rode .in the — al 3 pt 
train, it seemed to me that the roar of 6 nes Ba 
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the wheels made a refrain, and I could 
hear them pounding out those two words, 
in my boy’s voice: “Carry on!” 

But how hard it was to face the thought 
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yefore an aud.ence again! And 
ai in such circumstances. There 
‘to be gayety and life and sparkle 
me. There were to be lassies, 
gay dresses, and the merriest 
, London. And my part was to 
_ too, and to make the great 
“laugh that I would see beyond 
tlights. And I thought of the 
.n in “The Yeomen of the Guard”, 
t I must be a little like him, tho 
.ause for grief was different. 


1 had given my word, and tho I 


But 








jonged, again and again, as I rode toward 
London, and as the time drew near for 
my performance, to back out, there was 
no way I could do so. And Tom | 
Vallanc¢ Nd his best to cheer me ane to 
hearten me, and to relieve my nervous- 


I have never been so nervous be- 


ness : 

fore; not since I made my first appearance 
before an audience have I been so near to 
stage fright 


] would not see anyone that night, when 
I nage the theater. I stayed in my 
dressing-room, and Tom Vallance stayed 
with me, 4 nd kept away every one who 
tried to sp< ak with me. There were good 

cindly folk, friends of mine in 
the company, who wanted to shake my 
hand and tell me how they felt for me, 
that it was better for them 





but he Knew 

not to see me yet, and he was my body- 

guard . e : 
“It's no use, Tom,”’ I said to him, again 

and again, after I was dressed and in my 

make-up. I vas cold first, and then hot. 


And I trembled in every limb. ‘‘They'll 
have to ring the curtain down on me.” 


“You'll be all right,” he said, ‘“‘so 
goon as you're out there. Remember, they 
are all your friends.” 

But he could not comfort me. I felt 
sure that it was a foolish thing for me to 
try to do; that I could not go thru with it. 


And I was sorry, for the thousandth time, 
that I had let them persuade me to make 
the effort. 

A call boy came at last to warn me that 










it was nearly time for my first entrance. 
I went with Tom into the wings, and stood 
there, waiting. I was pale under my 
make-up, and I was shaking and trem- 
bling like a baby. And even then I wanted 
to cry off. But I remembered my boy, 
and those last words of his, ‘‘Carry on!” 
I must not fail him without at least try- 
ing to do what he would have wanted me 
to do! 

My entrance was with a lilting little 
song ca I Love My Jean.” And I 
knew th na moment my cue would be 
given, a would hear the music of that 
song beg ng. I was as cold as if I had 
been in an icy street, altho it was hot. I 
thought of the two thousand people who 
were waiting for me beyond the foot- 
lights—the house was a big one, and it 


was packed full that night. 
“T can't, Tom—I can't!’’ I cried. 
But he only smiled, and gave me a little 





push as my cue came and the music be- 
gan. I could scarcely hear it; it was like 
music a great distance off, coming very 
faintly to my ears. And I said a prayer, 
inside. I asked God to be good te me 
once more, and to give me strength, and 
to bear me thru this ordeal that I was 
facing, as He had borne me thru *before. 
And then I had to step into the full glare 
of the great lights. 


Ifelt as if 1 were in a dream. The people 
were unreal—stretching away from me in 
long, sloping rows, their white faces star- 
ing at me from the darkness beyond the 
great lights. And there was a littie ripple 
that ran thru them as I went out, asifa 
gTeat many people, ali at the same mo- 
Ment, had caught their breath. 

I stood and faced them, and the music 


sounded in my ears. For just a moment 
they were still. And then they were 
Shaken by a mighty roar. They cheered 
and cheered and cheered. They stood up 
and waved to me. I could hear their 
Voices rising, and cries coming to me, 
With my own name among them. 

“Bravo, Harry!” I heard them call. 
And then there were more cheers, and a 


freat clapping of hands. And I have been 
tokd that everywhere in that great audi- 
eMee men and women were crying, and 
that the tears were rolling down their 
thout ever an attempt by any of 
them to hide them or to check them. It 


Was the most wonderful and the most 
beautiful demonstration that was ever 
Sven to me, in all the years that I have 
been upon the stage. Many and many a 
time audicnces have been good to me. 
They have clapped me and they have 
cheered , but never has an audience 
treated me as that one did. I had to use 
every bit of strength and courage that I 
had to keep from breaking down. 
the, this day I do not know how I got 
‘u With that first song that night. I do 
~ *ven know whether I really sang It. 
sn it < that, somehow, blindly, with- 





= what I was doing, I did get 


— Sing it to the end. Habit, the 
“y that 1 was used to it, I suppose, 
ttlped me to carry on. And when I left 
te sige the whole company, it seemed 
sins ~ _Was waiting for me. They were 
med al laugaing, hysterically, and they 
heen ed ind me and kissed me and 
> yang me, and wrung my hand. 

ees ~ i that the worst of my ordeal 
hi ea But in the last act I had to 
hh. ther test. 

net ted ‘aS a song for me in that last 
that onal was the great song in London 


. T have sung it all over Amer- 
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ica since then—‘‘The Laddies Who Fought 
and Won.” It has been successful every- 
where—that song has been one of the 
most popular I have ever sung. But it 
was a cruel song for me to sing that 
night! 

It was the climax of the last act and 
of the whole piece. In “Three Cheers” 
soldiers were brought on each night, to 
be on the stage behind me when I sang 
that song. They were from the battalion 
of the Scots Guards in London, and they 
were real soldiers, in uniform. Different 
men were used each night, and the money 
that was paid to the Tommies for their 
work went into the company fund of the 
men who appeared, and helped to provide 
them with comforts and luxuries. And 
the War Office was glad of the arrange- 
ment, too, for it was a great song to stim- 
ulate recruiting. 


There were two lines in the refrain that 


I shall never forget. And it was when I 

came to those two lines that night that I 

did, indeed, break down. Here they are: 

“When we all gather ’round the old 
fireside, 

And the fond mother kisses her son—” 


Were they not cruel words for me to 
have to sing, who knew that his mother 
could never kiss my son again? They 
brought it all back to me! My son was 
gone—he would never come back with 
the laddies who had fought and won! 

For a moment I could not go on. I was 
choking. The tears were in my eyes, and 
my throat was choked with sobs. But the 
music went on, and@ the chorus took up 
the song, and between the singers and the 
orchestra they covered the break my emo- 
tion had made. And in a little space I 
Was able to go on with the next verse, 
and to carry on until my part fn the show 
was done for the night. But I still won- 
dered how it was that they had not had 
to ring dewn the curtain upon me, and 
that Tom Vallance and the others had 
been right and I the one that was wrong. 

Ah, well, I learned that night what 
many and many another Briton had 
learned, both at home and in France— 
that you can never know what you can 
do until you have to find it out! Yon 
was the hardest task ever I had to under- 
take, but for my boy’s sake, and because 
they had made me understand that it was 
what he would have wanted me to do, I 
got thru with it. 

They rose to me again, and cheered and 
cheered, after I had finished singing ‘““The 
Laddies Who Fought and Won.” And 
there were those who called to me for a 
speech, but so much I had to deny them, 
good tho they had been to me, and much 
as I loved them for the way they had re- 
ceived me. I had no words that night to 
thank them, and I could not have spoken 
from that stage had my life depended up- 
on it. I could only get thru, after my 
poor fashion, with my part in the show. 

But the next night I did pull myself to- 
gether, and I was able to say a few words 
to the audience—thanks that were simply 
and hadly put, it may be, but that came 
from the bottom of my overflowing heart. 

(To be continued) 





Lane Pushes Reclamation Bill—Early 
action by the house ef representatives 
was requested by Secretary Lane on his 
$100,000,000 arid land reclamation bill, 
when he recently appeared in person be- 
fore the rules committee. ‘The bill has 
been favorably reported by the house im- 
migration committee. 


Million and a Quarter Demebilized—Of 
the three million and more men in the 
service of the United States when the 
armistice was signed, aimost a million 
and a quarter are now in civilian clothes 
again. Orders have been issued for the 
demobilization. of a quarter of a million 
more. 





Rainbow Boys Home in Spring—Farm 
homes over the middle-west will rejoice 
especially with the coming of spring this 
year, since the War Department has an- 
nounced the return of the 42d or Rainbow 
division in April. The Iowa regiment, the 
168th Infantry, is on the west bank of the 
Rhine at present, and it is possible that 
the troops may be moved down the river 
and embark at Rotterdam. 








Maximum Potash Price—$2.50 per 20- 
pound unit of potash before the procla- 
mation of peace; $2 per unit for the first 
twelve months thereafter, and $1.50 for 
the second twelve months, is the maxi- 
mum limit of potash prices if an amend- 


ment to the bill establishing a license 
control of potash imports is adopted by 
congress. The bill is intended to protect 


the potash producer against dumping by 
foreign importers; the amendment sug- 
gests a normal price standard and pre- 
vents undue profits by producers, 





Concrete Highways In Texas—Fifty 
counties in Texas have arranged for bond 
issues for good roads, and $75,000,000 from 
the state and $12,000,000 from the federal 
government are also in prospect for aid- 
ing in the work. The long dry spell, fol- 
lowed by excessive rains, has put many 
of the dirt roads im bad shape, and public 
demand is shaping rapidly for permanent 
road building, 
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SALZER SEEDS 


Every Seed a Live One—Our Motto 








Examination of a Seed conveys no idea of its value or latent 


possibilities. 
poorest crops. 
Recognizing thi 
ible safe om 
e Highest Possible 


Peover Constitutional 


Frequently the 


inest appearing produce the 


we have surrounded ourselves with every 
that will peeere 


erfect, and produce 
of Seed. zer’s Seeds are of a 
igor and High Germinating Power. 


We have the most modern, up-to-date mailorder seed building in America, 


fully equipped with the very latest and exacting seed cleani 


ng machinery. 


Combined with our many artificial and natural tests, we know that 
Saize 4 s Seeds contain the real strong, robust seed life necessary for the 


EVERYTHING IN SEEDS 


Our Large 164- piney Now Ready, 40 Pages of which are in 


A postcard will bring it. 


—Clover—Rape—Corn—Wheat—Oats—Barley—Rye—Flax—Billion Dollar Grass— 
udan—Millet-—Cane—Seed Potatoes—Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 








America’s 
Largest 
Mail 
Order 
Seed 








(8 STANDS ALONs 








MINNEAPOLIS 


DICKINSON’S 
PINE TREE BRAND SEEDS 


Timothy, Clover, Alfalfa and 
Other Field Seeds 


if Your Local Dealer Cannot Furnish This Brand 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO. 


WRITE 


CHICAGO 
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GRAS 


FREE SAMPLE 


"t fail 
Redeeean Tested 


Clover and sob and $6.50. Sweet Clov 
as 


NEY BACK Secees m Festander an 
and field seeds. Located 


pant $4.50 bu 


ey Value 

Profits D Divide 
faife ife isike 
other Grass 


we See 














Seed 





Sack picked, hanger dried, bred for yield and 
maturity. Germination 95 to 1004. 
12 days approval. Seed corn book free on request. 


KENT CAMPBELL, La Harpe, lil. 


Corn 


Shipped on 











Early Ohio Seed Potatoes 


Rig Yielders. The most 
per bu. Write 


rofitable potato to grow. 
. A. Ziemer, Austin, Minn. 








pei 103 one Oats 


Couuty Agents and Seed Men! 

We have a carload of Iowa 108 seed oats of extra 
fine quality, free from barley. Have always threshed 
them after wheat, since we got them from expert- 
ment station, so are as pure a strain as can be got- 
ten anywhere. 

Price 75c per bushel in car lot only. For sample 
or further information, writeeat once. 


DUNHAM WRIGHT & SON, 


New Londen, Route 3, Iowa. 


SEED CORN FOR SALE 


Several years ago I purchased from Iowa the 
champion sweepstake bu. at the price of $175.00; 
the Champion bu. of the world at $111.00: 
$71.00; 30 cars at $30.00; 30 ears at $37.00; all sweep- 
I have now 1.000 bu. of the best seed 
corn Leverraised. Write for catalog and prices at 
once. 


EVERGREEN FARMS 


CO. L. Passmore Prop., Prophetstown, Hl. 


FOR SALE 


A limited amount of my choicest farm seed; 
cluding Reid’s Yellow Dent seed corn, Danbury 
Early Oats and No. 21 barley. This stock is the finest 
that can be produced and they will prove to be 
money makers for the men who plant them. 


Write for prices. 
FRED MeCULLOCH, Hartwick, lowa. 
Six standard highest yielding 


Seed Corn varieties. Also home grown 


clover seed. Shtpped on approval. Write for catalog. 
Oaklawn Seed Farm, Chatham, Illinois. 


rT4 103 Seed Oats recleanéd and graded. 10 or 
more bu, $1.00 per bu. Burlap sacks and sample 
free. ©lover Dale Farm, Towa. 
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PLOWING UP PASTURES— 
DAMAGES. 
‘ . 

4 owned a farm, and last s1 ng seed- 


ed dow? 


hat B should not 

‘e land without A’s cor 

eek after the farm was rented, A sold 
and ] 





assigned 





ill, ar d did not see t 
PR plowed up th new! seeded iand w 


sulting C—except a small strip ofl 


out co 
it, which he expects to plow i he spring 
After B plowed this land, he told C that 
it was not a good stand, tho C is in- 
formed by A and a neighbor who saw 
that it was too good to be plowed up. Car 
C collect damages from B? If so, how 
should he proceed? What would u fair 
amount’? 

The oO question a to C's ght ) 
sue for damages in this case, as there 
a clear breach of the contract provisions 
Whet! er he collected the damages would 
‘ pend ipon the jury’s finding and the 
tenant's ability to pay It would b ec- 
essary to bring an action at law, failing 
an amicable settlement, or C might bring 
a suit in equity to enjoin further plowing 
and couple with the prayer for injunction 
a demand for injury already dome, based 
of course, upon appropriate allegations 

, 


The amount of damage 
evidence, but the 
of damages, in our opinion, would 
in the value of the land 


, 
petition 
i question of 


in the 


s pure 


] 
measure 


be the difference 


before and after it was wrongfully plowed 
by the tenant 
TERMS OF LEASE. 

An Iowa subscriber writes 

\ rented a farm for three years 
ginning March 1, 1913 During the last 
two years, he has paid the rent reserved 

the written lease, but no written re- 
newal ha been made. Upon entering 
possession of the farm ther were about 
fifty-five acres fall plowed Last fall 
B, the landlord, requested A to fall plow 
the fifty-five acres, and has intimated 
that A must either do so or pay therefor 
Thre lea ce does not specif 7h 110 far 
fall plowing to be done,’ but merely re- 
quires that the farm be lef ) g00d 
order d condition as whe e same 
was entered upon bi iy Cat \ be re- 
quired plow or pa the xp se 
thereof?’ 

It s very juestionabl whether the 
clause to which our <« espondent efers 
would be construed as applying il 
plowing, unless it was definite ted 
thereto This we ould ot determine 
without examining the lease We are 
disposed to think that the court would be 
apt to construe such a condition as hav 
ng application to damage duced by 
neglect or the willful act of the tenant 
This is assuming that the possession dur- 
ing the last two years is under a verbal 
extension of the written lease In the 
absence of such aim express ondition, 
neither fall plowing nor the expe e there- 


of could 





be imposed upon the tenant 


INJURY TO WORKMEN. 


An Towa subscriber wt 

‘A employ B and two or three helpers 
to erect a building on the farm, agreeing 
to pay them a certain price per hour or 
per day In case of an accident to either 
of these’ men, would A, the owner of the 
farm, be liable under the Iowa law?” 


Hon. 


ssioner, 


We referred this questic to the 
4. B. Funk 
who replies 


Assuming that B and 


state industrial comm 


helpers are 


controlled by A in the routine of employ- 
ent in the matter of hours of service 
and details of performance, the holding of 
the department would be that A is held in 
compensation fn case of personal injur 
risine out of na n ‘the ourse of 





employ ment 


It would be wise, therefore na case of 
his for A ke dent 
policy covering he period: of 
the employvme t of these eXxtr rie 
OWNERSHIP OF HAY UNDER 
SHARE LEASE. 
\ Misssuri subscriber writes 
\ 1 I 
lowing ‘ One oO t 
a} ad ve > < narket 
om e hay ve stack, and 
is I U é © Se lit s 
who would fa pasture 
{ ¢ P a 
| he s of s ’ 1X as we 
derstand 1 ? ull hay mown would 
subje to ¢ il divisiom between land- 
rd and tenant If it is provided in 
e lease, and is not istomary to mow 
hay in the fall, the tenant being in pos- 


ression and no damage thereby accruing, 
objection 


hay ground, 


there to his 


could be no proper 
pasturing 


his stock on the 
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More Corn Per Acre 


VERAGE seed corn produces only an average yield. Seed corn 

of high breeding, planted on the same land with the same 
labor and expense, not only improves the quality of the crop but 
increases the yield by many bushels as well. 


An increase of only one bushel per acre will more than pay the 
difference in cost between crib corn and pure bred stock. It 
doesn’t take much figuring to prove that the best seed pays. 


For thirty-five years Northrup, King & Co.’s seed corn has been 
bred and selected for increased yield, better quality, and early 


maturity. 


It is grown under our own supervision in Minnesota 
or North Dakota. 


This is a good year to replace ordinary seed corn and start new 


with improved stocks. 


But when you buy seed corn be sure that 
you are getting the breeding that you are paying for. 
Northrup, King & Co.’s seed corn. 


Insist upon 


You can depend upon it. 


Your dealer can supply you with the variety best adapted to your 
conditions. 














Reid’s Yellow Dent 
Own grown. Thoroughly acclimated a 


Early picked. Rack dried. Carefully 50 
tested, Strong germination pence PER 
on approval. Price.... 


Dept. 200 SKROMME SEED cO., Roland, lowa. 


SCOTT'S SOY BEANS. 


There is no legume that will bulld up the ground 
juicker a —* at the same time furnish immense quan- 
tities of feed rich in protein, either planted for hay to 
be hogged down or with the corn for silage. Highly 
recommended by Ames College. Ask for our cata 
logue ee ‘How To Know Good Seed” 

>». M. SCOTT & SONS CO., 
650 ‘sixth St. Marysville, Ohio. 


CLOVER AND TIMOTHY 


potas 
sete Seen ak 

$ to eo Sooo wold. pa te 
one Ask for th: 


ee Bes, to 
— you grea! bargain 
Bu, # gener ets 





write for 


A. &. BERRY SEED CO., Box 604 





MEELD SEEKDS—Clover; Medium, Mammoth, 
Alsike, Alfalfa and Sweet. Timothy, Timothy 


and Aleike. Oats: Lowa 108, Kberson. Barley; Wiscon- 
sin Pedigreed, Manschuri. Corn: Silver Mine, Sitver 
King. Dwarf Kssex Rape. Cane Seed. Samples and 
prices on request. Strayer Seed Farm, Hudson, Ia. 











EVERGREENS 


38 Hardy Tested Varieties 


Best for windbreaks, hedges and lawn 
planting. Protect bui iTdings . crops, stock, 
gardens and orchards. Hill's Evergreens 
are Nursery grown and hardy every- 
where. Hill’s Evergreen book, illustrated 
in colors, sent free. Write today. World’s largest 
growers. Est. 1855 


©. HILL NURSERY COu, onene ny ILLINOIS 
Box 2140 Specialists 















The choicest and 
best seeds ob- 
White King, Silver 
Conqueror Golden Rain 


FARM SEEDS— 


tainable, Ida Co. Yellow Dent. 
King seed corn. Towa 103, 
oats. Oderbr er barley Price list, samples on 
request SQUARE DEAL SEED FARM. 
ALLEN JOSLIN. Prop. Holstein, Iowa, 





SEED CORN 


High yielding Reid’s Yellow Dent: 
hand picked and dried on hangers. 95% germination 
guaranteed. Shipped on 10 days approval 
JONES BROS., Box 215, Seaton, Ill. 


every ear 








Home Grown Seeds 


C J 25.00 per bushe} 
Seen County Fiesseke ‘Seed. «+... 450 per bushel 
Delivered at station here. 

Sacks, American........... -65c each 


TROUT & MATTHIAS, Maquoketa, Ka. 


GOOD. recieaned, not frrigated 
oot Write for samp!es& prices. 


JACOBSON, Formoso, Kans. 








200D SEEDS 


gf GOOD AS CAN BE GROWN 
Prices Below All! Others 
I will give a lot of new 
sorts free with every order 
I fill. Buy and test. Retura 
if not O. K.—money refunded 
Big Catalog FREE 
Over 700 illustrations of vese 
tables and flowers. Send you 
and your neighbors’ 4 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, 


WEET CLOVER 


Used like Red Clover. Our seed is treated 
by scarifying process to assist germin 
ion. Prices v Send 
a Sample seed, booklet, 
130-page illustrated aes 
and 5 red ink price list. 
All sent free. Address 
IOWA SEED com PANY 
Dest. so Des Motmes, tow Dy 


Seed Cor 


per bu. only $4.00. Bags = 







idresses 
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F. M. RIKBEL & SON, arbela, Me 
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Windbreak, 


Evergreens| 


TREES THAT GROW 


eat, sguerest eve ever made, because 
own Norsery, ry a 
ae four times root 


B 
end White Tartaman, ae 
Spirea and d Snowballs. Fu 
ticulars of the Free Gift Offer in in 


Big Bargain Catalog 
FRE Printed in every- 


thing eccuratel, 
mod. ‘Full of parwaine 
you buy. 
Bargain No. | 
ns, 10) 


100 Ex 
16in. high, nurs- 
ran, my special 


SAMPLE 
eon) BARGAINS 


paid Others in Free} Post 
. Write today 


Eart Ferris Nursery Co.,205 Bridge Sl, Hampton,lowa 


Strawberries, 
va 
guaranteed 


foo or $1. Parcel 
- prepaid. 














gee Grimm is most 
profitable because of its 
hardiness, Jarge yields 
and high feeding value. 
Less seed required to 
get a stand. Booklet, 
testimonials and seed 
sare LYMAN, 
A a Int: 
hy Yalfa Introducer 














4 sei 


Per Bushe!l Less Money 


Jiiet Buckhorn Froe—G carn, 
es in_ Clover we ever rel, Des t fail 

r Samples and Prices. _We can save 

ollars on Clover Seed, % y two 

f er Seed 


iy proportion. No risk 

n old established Seed Company. 

ack if you want it. Satisfaction our 

over crop short. Write before advance 

~our geed with the best. You will save 

nd oder for free somenes and big 116- 

wermthing guarant 

RA. “Ber'y Seed Go., BOX S04A, Clerinda, towa 

~- = ~-eucilaetat 





Gt ARANTEED SEED CORN 
rth pure-bred seed corn is the re- 
years of scientific propagation and 
This year’s crop is the finest we 
vn in 11 years. 95 to 100 per cent 
Mm guaranteed. Test it yourself 
ys. See catalog guarantee. Only 
irs which have been sorted three 
1d for seed. No crib-dried seed 
own and farm 1,000 acres of the 
corn land. Our drying plants are 
t and most modern in the world. 
your seed early. Hundreds of or- 
t_come too late are refused each 
ke your selection now—we will 
n you want it 


s “The Seed House op the Farm” (20) 
¥.T. met Aererth & Sons, Box 3-0 Hesse City, [linois 


CLOVER © AT WHOLESALE 


r bag | Seeds of sods of any kind until one A oar sampl 
uaranteed Quality Cc IH 
faifa Senet Clover and ‘Alsike: br subject ts 
appr oval and government test. rite 
8, special prices and nd big Profit-Sharing Seed 


Mutual Seed Co., Dept.104 Chicago, itinois 


the larg 
Reserv« 
ders t} 
year, M 
ship wh 

















(OF Fresh From the Country 


1OWA, 


Page County, (sw) Iowa, Feb. 14th.— 
The weather has been generally fine here 
this winter. Live stock has heen doing 
well. Feed is scarce. We had but little 
corn and hay last year, and just a medium 
crop of wheat and oats; so we have been 
buying carload after carload of feed. We 
are looking for a bumper crop this year, 
as the ground is soaked with water. The 
fall wheat never looked ye and there 
is a large acreage.—Ed H. Blair 

Guthrie County, (c) Pre tag Feb. 13th.— 
Corn is scarce here. I have paid as high 
as $1.50 per bushel, and am buying now 
for $1.35. There are no cattle on feed to 
speak of. Most of the hogs have been 
shipped. Hay és seHing at $20 to $30 a 
ton. Don't think there are as many brood 
sows kept as last year. A good many 
farmers are expecting to plant more corn 
ground than last year. Horses are a slow 
sale here.—Fred Jackley. 

Page County, (sw) lowa, Feb, 15th.— 
Everything looks good for a fine crop this 
Season. Large acreage of wheat, which 
looks fine. Prospect for plemty of farm 
help does: ot look promising.—Roy E. 
Huston. 

Lee County, 





(se) Iowa, Feb. 
have had rain and snow the 
days. Roads are rough and muddy, but 
the weather is moderating again now. 
Cattle are looking fine; quite a few on 
feed. Hogs are selling at $16.%, but are 
pretty well shipped out now. Lots of fall 
pigs on feed now. Eggs are selling at 30 
cents; butter-fat, 50 cents. Corn was 
omy half a crop in this locality, and is 
selling at $1.50 a bushel; oats, 60 cemis: 
hay, $18, loose. Wheat is looking fine; 
quite a large acreage sown last fall.— 
Ralph Curtis. 

Butler County, (n) Iowa, 
Weather still fine and warm, with a little 
snow early in the week. toads in bad 
shape, so that very Httle hauling can be 
done. A number of sales, with cattle sell- 
ing at $100 to $120. Very littl demand 
for horses. Feed, especially hay, is get- 
ting quite scarce. A number of pigs yet 
to be marketed; but very few cattle on 
feed.—Edward Raine. 

Lee County, (se) Iowa, Feb. 15th.—The 
present outlook for a wheat crop is very 
fine. Not much snow to protect the 
wheat, but there has been no bad weather 
to injure it. Very few hogs left in this 
vicinity.—H. R. Black. 


19th.—_We 
last few 


Feb. 20th.— 


NEBRASKA, 

Saline County, (se) Neb., Feb. 17th.— 
Labor question most serious here. Large 
numbers of tractors and trucks being sold. 
Alfalfa amd wheat are the principal crops 
here. Corn yields get lower each year. 
More clover and stock must be main- 
tained if the district is ‘to hold its own.— 
Henry Heeren. 

Otoe County, (e) Neb., Feb. 17th.—We 
had a very heavy rain the night of the 
12th, turning into snow and getting cold, 
freezing up the mud, and the snow drift- 
ed badly and was very disagreeable on 
stock. Stock is looking fairly good, but 
feed is getting scarce in some places and 
hard to buy at any price. Fall wheat is 
looking good, and there will be a large 
acreage of spring wheat sown this season. 
Farmers are selling their corn and deHver- 
ing right along, and hogs are in very good 
shape, but the supply is getting less,—L. 
D. McKay. 

Cheyenne County, (w) Neb., Feb. 23d.— 
Have had snow ‘to cover the wheat most 
of the time since Christmas, and no se- 
vere cold, so the wheat prospects are 
good. Stock in good condition. Not so 
Many sows bred as usual. Not many 
mares ‘bred, either.—A. L. Adams. 

Lancaster County, (e) Neb., Feb. 23d.— 
We are having plenty of moisture and are 
having a mild winter. So far mules are 
worth good money, ‘but horses are cheap. 
yeneral conditions satisfactory.—M. A. 
Gerdes. 

Hamilton County, (c) Neb., 
—Have just had one of» the 
zards ever seen in Nebraska. Drifts are 
fifteen to twenty feet deep, and all traffic 
stopped. Have had no mail for six days. 
No stock lost in this vicimity, due to the 
temperature staying about 10 above. Cold- 
er weather probably -would have been the 
cause of losing a great deal of stock. 
Never had better prospects for a big crop. 
There is plenty of moisture and the 
ground is in fine shape to begin spring 
work.—H. O. Harney. 

York County, (se) Neb., Feb. 19th.— 
The farmers in this section of the country 
have not profited by high prices on ac- 
count of the crop failure of the past two 
years. Wheat at present here is in fine 
condition. We are having plenty of mois- 
ture this winter; not much severely cold 
weather, and hope for a better crop this 
year.—W. B. Mohler. 

MINNESOTA, 

Jackson County, (sw) Minn., Feb. 19th. 
@More land seeded to tame grass each 
year here, with a few fields of alfalfa. 
This has been an exceptional winter for 
stock up here, the horses roughing it in 
the meadows nearly all winter. A great 
deal of tiling being done in this vicinity. 
Have put in about etght cars of tile on 
our place in the last three years. Not 
much land changing hands. Prices run 
from $125 to $175 an acre.—Ray R. Hedge. 

Polk County, (mw) Minn., Feb. 21st.— 


Feb. 18th. 
worst bliz- 








—— 


We have had a fine winter. In January 
we had just three days below zero—one 
day 33 below. The rest of the month was 
clear and fine, with no storms and just 
enough snow for the best sleighing I have 
seen in Minnesota in nine years. We do 
not need to go south for the winter, if all 
would be like this one. Stock is all doing 
finely. We had a farm crop amd Live stock 
show in Crookston, February 10th to 14th, 
and also a sale of blooded stock, and one 
Holstein cow sold for the nice sum of 
$2,600, and others sold at from $250 to 
$600, with hogs at from $75 to $175.—L 
E. Olson 

Cottonwood County, 
17th.—Conditions very favorable in this 
part of the country. Weather very mild 
im January, and all kinds of stock in fine 
shape.—M. H. Sorensen. 


(sw) Minn., Feb. 


ILLINOIS 

Montgomery County, (c) [i., Feb. 17th, 
—Warm winter here, with no snow and 
not much rain Large acreage of wheat, 
which looks fine.—B. T. Cranfill. 

Woodford County, (c) IL, Feb. 16th. 
—Fine weather so far, with some snow 
ami rain recently. Cattle and hogs doing 
finely. No cholera in this district this 
year.—John Veorhees. 

McDonough County, (w) BL, Feb. 19th. 
—We are having fine winter weather. The 
wheat looks fine as yet. As corn ts high, 
I would like your judgment on hog prices 
for this summer There are not very 
many hags on feed, and no cattle. Stock 
have gone thru the winter well. Not 
many lambs yet. About the average num- 
ber of sows, ‘but no little pigs yet. Eggs, 
35 cents: cream, 44 cents.—Ora Roberts. 

Pike County, (sw) IIL, Feb. 16th.—An 
extra large acreage of wheat in this coun- 
ty is showing up finely. Not many hogs, 
neither feeders ‘nor brood stuff, on ac- 
count of lack of corn and the high price 
of same early in the season. Unusual 
number of sales, with everything bringing 
high prices. Land is changing ownership 
at high prices, generally from $100 to as 
high as $225. A good many farmers 
started in the dairy business this winter, 
but the sudden slump in cream has taken 
most of the life out of the business. Many 
farmers have small lots of sheep, and 
there is some feeding of lambs.—Oren H. 
Nicholson. 

Pike County, (w) Ill, Feb. 17th.—There 
never was such a wheat acreage in this 
count¥ before, and wheat never was i 
better condition at this time of year. 
There will be a big corn acreage put in; 
many acres already plowed.—Fred W. 
Kiser. 

Union County, (sw) Tl, Feb. 19th.—A 
large acreage of wheat is in excellent con- 
dition hhere at present, and a considerable 
amount of oats land has been plowed; 
also some for corn Alfalfa and clover 
meadows look well. The majority of the 
hogs shipped out have been-rather light, 
and not a great many are on feed at the 
present time.—C. M. McWilliams. 

KANSAS. 

Harvey County, Kan., Feb. 17th.— 
Crop conditions could not be better. There 
is an abumdance of moisture tin the ground 
and the wheat is in fine shape. Barring 
hard freezing and thawing, I don’t see 
why we can’t have a bumper crop. There 
is almost one-third more acreage in wheat 
here than last year. Feed is getting scarce 
and farmers are selling a good many cat- 
tle and hogs. There will be fewer spring 
pigs here than usual.—C, H. De Busk. 


(s) 


SOUTH DAKOTA, 
Sanborn County, (c) S. Dak., 
—Winter has been fine so far. Lots of 
feed. Alfalfa selling at around $15; tim- 
othy, $10; wild hay, $8. Live stock is in 
good condition. Horses selling between 
$150 and $200; cattle, around $100. A good 
many brood sows have been kept. Much 
land changing hands, mostly at from $125 
to $160 per acre. Crops were good here 
last year, with good prices. Lots of build- 
ing is planned for 1919.—A. G. Vincent. 


Feb. 16th. 


INDIANA. 

Montgomery Countq, (w) Ind., Feb. 13. 
—More corn and commercial feed shipped 
in here this year than ever before, due to 
increased number of hogs and a shortage 
of corn. Prospect for winter wheat still 
looks good, and a large acreage was sown. 
The open winter apparently has not in- 
jured it to any great extent.—Milkton L. 
Nees. 





Put Teeth in the Blue-Sky Law—Until 
a verified statement has ‘been filed with 
the secretary of showing the actual 
selling price of the stock and the percent- 
age of promotion expe no corporation 
may sell stock hereafter in Iowa, if a bill 
for the control of ‘‘wild-cat’’ operations, 
now before the legislature, is passed. The 
promotion expense is limited to 10 per 
cent. This must include attormey 
and all organization cost. One year in 
jail or $10,000 fine is the penalty to be 
inflicted for violation of the proposed act. 
The best thing about the penalty is that 
it may be visited on either corporation 
officers or stock salesmen. 


State, 


nse, 





Record Price for Feeders—Prices said 
to be the highest ever paid for cattle for 
feeding purposes were paid at Ft. Worth, 
Texas, recently, when four lads of feed- 
ers from Oklahoma were sold at $14.75 
and $15. The steers were shipped to 
Chautauqua county, New York. 


| 
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It is my firm be- 

lief that if a fellow 

starts with a good 

idea and keeps ev- 

erlastingly and 

honestly hammer- 

ing away at it for 

40 years, he’s go- 

ing to get SOMeC- HENRY rae 5 ne 

where with it. If ‘7 "Ss 

he doesn’t there's something wrong 

with either the man or the idea. 

It's been just about 40 years now 

since I first started selling seeds. A 

small start to be sure, just an 8-year 

old country boy, with a basketful 0 of 

home-grown garden seeds in home- 

made envelopes. And the total sales 

out of that first attempt only 60c. But 

I kept at it year after year, and out of 

that modest start, has grown the big- 

gest and ~amee business in the west, 
with over a million 
dollar yearly sales, 
half a dozen big 
buildings, and hun- 
dreds of acres of 
seed gardens. 

And all of it right 
here in a country 
town in Southwest 
Iowa, and all the 
result of sticking to 
the one idea of good 

seeds, good service, and “your money's 
worth or your money back.” In other 
words, the “Golden Rule in Business.” 
Our business succeeds because 


We "7 Our Customers 
o Succeed 


And when they find that we really 
deliver the goods, they pass the good 
news along. Most of our growth has 
come from customer-to-customer boost- 
ing. Our records show that we get ten 
times more new customers from per- 
sonal recommendations of friends than 
we do from advertising. We are all like 
one big family, interested in helping 
each other. 

Now I want you 
to be one of this 
big family with us. 
Nearly every one in 
this part of the 
country is planting 
Field's Seed and 
reading Field’s Seed 
Sense and catalog 
already, but we 
might just as well make it unanimous. 

f you are already one of the bunch, 
send in the name ofa friend. You'll 
be doing us both a favor, 

And ifI can help you with any ad- 
vice or information on anything in the 
garden or farm, or seed line, speak up 
and tell me your troubles. Advice, 
such as it is, is free, also samples of 
anything you are interested in. Ad- 
dress me personally. 


HENRY FIELD, President 
Henry Field Seed Company 


Shenandoah, lowa 








MY FIRST SEED HOUSE 





To HENRY FIELD, Pres. (10) 
HENRY FIELD SEED CO. 
Shenandoah, lowa 


Send your catalog and copy of Seed Sense, 














od timo- 
FOR SALE. ji iced ac eit a bushel 


Sacks at 65c each. Martin Huber, Biakesburg, lowa 
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Big Features 
That MakeThis 








Campbell 
WinterChaser 


o vRousande m wse- 








TIGHT 
CONSTRUCTION 
THICKEST 


n= 
. Service guaran- 
ng guarantee, sat- 
—¥ guaran’ Tha 
means the safest,surest, best 
solution of your “beating 
problem 
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Latest edition of Ropp’s 
New Calculator — the 
handiest book ever 
rinted for farmers. 
ells instantly just how 
much is coming to you 
when you sell your hay, 
rain or stock. Saves 
ak porous mis- 

ta will also 
mail" latest “catalog of 


Square Deal 
Fence 


This famous fence won't 
sag or ires cannot 
spread. ogs can’t lift it 
up or crawl under. Knots 
are smooth and eelf-draini 
All wires heavily Exlvanized. 
Requires fewer 

tt 


If you have not sent 
fora copy before, just 
drop us a postal and 
get this valuable book 
and our latest catalog 
free and postpaid. 
Thousands of copies 


of this wonderful 
book have been sold 


as high as 50c each. =~ ~ Ff. TY Write 4 for the 
free book. idresa 
KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 
O61 industrial St, Peoria, M 


bakes Bi 


It costs you nothing 
if you are a land- 
owner. Write today. 























Direct to Farmer 
at Wire mati Prices 




















CATALOG FREE 
KITSELMAN BROS. oePt.296 MUNCIE, Teen | 











BROW NS 
BARCAIN } 


; Before You Buy 


‘) seefor yourself the money 
I save you on any fencing you need. WRITE 








today for my big _— — ee Fence Book. 
Shows 150 styles. Lew Prices—Freight Prepaid. 
Also Gates, Lawn hee rb Wire at bargain 


prices. Sample = test and book free, postpaid. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept.372 Cleveland, Onio 


Please mention this paper when writing. 











Receat Public Sales 


SAMUELSONS HOLD SUCCESSFUL 
SALE. 


Nine thor 
dollars were 


isand, six hundred and eighty 
taken out of Messrs. B. A. 








Samuelson & Son's Dur business at 
Kirom, Iowa, February } when they 
disposed of sixty head of bred sows and 
gilts The average was $161.37 per head; 
$315 was the top, and nothing sold below 
$105 The gilt end of offering was 
in keeping — the best seen anywhere 
this winter, hile the offering its en- 
tirety ranke a ‘nig! The boar, King Orion 
Cherry Jr.. is a wonderful 





poar, : i quite 


on Comarialiie a breeder Greater values 





lowa, $ a 
Iowa, $170; 10, B 
$180; ll, F. H. 
Bros., $155 







ford, 
bolt, 
Falls, 8S. D., 
12, Hammerstrom 


























Sandstrom, Kiron, Iowa, $155 

Bailey, $170; 16, H. J. Berkenmeier, Ode- 
bolt, Iowa, $140; 17, . Donohoe, Hol- 
brook, Iowa, $200 |, Je Crawford, Lake 
View, a, $155; 20, N. K. Nelson, Alta 





wa, 
lowa, $200; 21, Henry Iverson, Crooks, 


Ss. D., $140; 22, A. B. Waggamer, $130; 23, 
0. S. Babcock, Farnamville, Iowa, $155 
Fred Geyer, Odebolt, Iowa, $150 

26, Geo. Hanson, Odebolt, Iowa 
Eckland Bros., Odebolt, Iowa, 

28, Johnson Bros., Odebolt, Iowa, 

Will Soderbeck, Gowrie, Iowa, 

; 31, L. E. Engbretson, Slayton, Minn., 





$140: 33, 44, S. E. Peterson, Callendar, 





Iowa, $135, $185; 34, 43, Geo. Bauer, Ar- 
thur, Iowa, $155, $145; 35, Fred Knop, 
Charter Oak, Towa, $175 7, R. A. John- 
son, Paton, low: i, $150; 39, Sundell Bros., 
Odebolt, lowa, $1: %; 40, Ralph Freese, 


Wall Lake, low a, $135; 41, F. H. Bailey, 


$130; 47, B. W. Hunt, Denison, Iowa, $245; 
48, Lake County Pig Club, Madison, S. D., 
$230; 49, H. C. Reed, Slayton, Minn., $175; 
50, F. H. Bailey, $13 51, D. V. Hartsell, 
Early, lowa, $170; 52, Geo. Barkley, Sioux 
Falls, S. D., $165; 53, H. C. Reed, $155; 
54, Gaylord Bros., Ida Iowa, $155; 





66, F. H. Bailey, $155; 2. C. Grimm, 





Wentworth, S. D., $155, $180; 59, Geo. 
Barkley, $315; 60, H. V. Frede, Watson, 
Mo., $165; 61, Gaylord Bros., $170; 64, Ray 


Towa, $155; 62, A. 8. 
Iowa, $200. 


Clemmons, Galva, 
Teaquist, Odebolt, 


DANFORTH & SONS’ CHESTER SALE. 





W. L. Danforth & Sons’ sale was the 
last one of the Storm Lake circuit, and 
on account of the storm many of the 


breeders left for home; hence the offering 
did not sell for as high an average as 
otherwise they would had weather con- 
ditions been good. However, the very 
satisfactory average of $188.80 was ob- 
tained. Sows and gilts bred to the great 
boar, Danforth’s Giant, were eagerly 


is one of the biggest and 
and Messrs. Dan- 
tempting offer of 
following the sale. 
best that has 


sought for. He 
best boars of the breed, 
forth refused the very 
$4,000 for him the day 
The offering was one of the 


gone thru a sale ring this winter, and 
they were in excellent condition. A list 
of sales at $175 7, 


and over follows No 
A. C. Brecher, Alta, Iowa, $525; J 
Coulson, Storm Lake, Iowa, $32! » 
Carlson, Ida Grove, Iowa, $175: 4, W. F. 











Miller, Storm Lake, Iowa, $210; 3, M. W. 
Freeburg, Linn Grove, Iowa, 24, H. 
Roghair, Aiton, Iowa, $255; So. ae 
Gaffey, Storm Lake, Iowa, $495; 8, Geo. 
WwW. W asser, Storm Lake, Iowa, $175; 30, 
W. B. Oatman, Storm Lake, Iowa, $260; 
46, Chfford Brecher, Storm Lake, Iowa, 
$190; 31, Fanning Bros., Nemaha, Iowa, 
205; 41, F. C. Garrigan, Ida Grove, Iowa, 


Bros., $175; 51, Ed 
B. Oat- 


$172.50; 26, Fanning 
Anderson, Alta, lowa, $275; 18, W. 
man, Storm Lake, Iowa, $190. 


FAUSCH HOLDS GOOD DUROC SALE. 


The third annual sale of Durocs held by 
Mr. C. D. Fausch, of Buffalo Center, Ia., 
took place at his fine farm on February 
2ist, and resulted in the highest average 
ever received by him. The forty-six head 


sold for a total of $8,335, or an average 
of $181 per head. The offering, it is need- 


less to say, was a good one Plenty of 
scale was in evidence most instances 
It had been cared for to promote the best 


The urgent re- 


interests of the buye 
hfinder’s Model, the 


quests to offer Pa 








well known and perhaps most valuable 
daughter of Pathfinder, a sow not cata- 
loged, were so great that Mr Fausch 
finally vielded. She sold for $620, to the 
new firm of breeders, Messrs. R. E. Bur- 
man & Son, of Forest City, lowa. We 


congratulate any new firm wise enough to 
select so valuable a sow for foundation 
stock. She has proven all that can be ex- 
pected of a brood sow Her boar pigs 
were sold at private treaty last fall for 
$1,427.50 Mr. Fausch’s great boar, King 
Pathfinder, made a most favorable im- 
pression om the attendants Sows bred 
to him were in strong demand Auction- 
eer Thompson having been taken sick, the 








selling was ably conducted by L. A. Ma- 
tern We list those selling for $150 and 
over: Pathfinder’s Model and Nos. 4 and 
5, R. E. Burman & Son, Forest City, Ia., 
$620, $300, $175; 2, Heiko Stohr, Buffalo 
Center, Towa, $200; 6, John Graff, Es- 


thervi ille, Iowa, $175; 7, 11, 12, 14, 18, 29, 
$2, 36, 43, J. Cc. Johnson, Armstrong, Ia., 
$160, $250, $150, $220, $200, $195, $200, '§155. 
$150: 8, J. E. Erickson, Armstrong, Iowa, 
$185; 9, 30, Olson & Anderson, Garner, 
Iowa, $150, $200; 16, H. W. Harms,. Buffalo 
Center, Towa, $155; 24, Urbanside Farm, 
Waterloo, Iowa, $310; 2%, John Kerdus, 
























































Use tools suited to your mt and disc at am ~ 
time and in the right way. Don’t be crowded in you 
spring work. Don’t be delayed in planting by not ha 
ing proper tools. 

Ordinary disc harrows do not answer behind trac- 
tors. They cannot be made to do good work and at | 
the same time stand the heavy strain of power use. 








Engine Flexible Double Disc Harrow 


means fast and thorough tillage. Works the ground twice with 
one operation, leaves it level, penetrates deep, and makes the 
ideal seedbed. Enables you to get your fields in shape to plan 
when chances are best for bumper crops. { 
Disc ws 3 | 


The “Roderick Lean” Engine Flexible Double 
designed and built for power us¢ Cuts 8 9 and 1v Ww » | 
flexible connection between front and rear sections, and pate: te® | 
double draft bars which insure even depth of cultivation Lig 


draft. The only 
recommended by 
for power use. 


tool of its style 
manwv tractor 


and endorsed : 
proper equipment 


on the market, 
builders as the 


This is the harrow you need for tractor power—the tool it wil 
pay you to buy. Write for descriptive literature and name rt 
dealer nearest you where you may see this great tool 


RODERICK LEAN MFG. COMPANY, Mansfield, Ohio. 





Oversize azles; Builders of the famous “New Special weight bor | 
Oversize dust- Century (three star)” Single and foraddingareighti | 
proof bearings. “Simplex” two-row cultivators. hard ground | 

Gen’! Agents: T. G. Northwail Company, Omaha, Neb. | 








Endorsed by Leading Tractor Builders 
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i. Day 
' 

SP ) ' 

» 

‘ > Save five to six days’ time per mile of fe: 

— ‘ Stop digging holes. Just drive in Ankori 
Ce Posts. Better than wood or concrete in every 
: way. Last three times as long—made of toug 

Rail Steel. Better than other Steel Posts be- ; 
’ cause with the superior Patented CRIMPE! 
' ANCHOR they have unequalled power for resist 
a upward and side wise strains and allshocks. Alwa 
’ in alignment. Learn how to build astronger, m 
' attractive fence at lower cost installed. Write us f 
book of Fence Post Facts and Dealer's name. 
' 
ol p~——¥- CALUMET STEEL CO., 
' B k= 208 S. LaSalle St. Dept. N., CHICAGO 
£ 7 * : 
& , Soins rE 
Jo ; Patentod™ ate 
‘ CRIMPED 
ON HOK 
ANKORITE 
POSTS 
Write for Book 
— FARM WAGONS 













High or low wheels—steel or wood — wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit anyj— ¥ 
running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 
¥ today for free catalog iJlustrated in colors. \ 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 55 Elm Street, Quincy, Ill. 












When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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at $7.50 to $138.50. Calves have ruled 



































was high. The I. H. C. plan was based 
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’ . 
The Week’s Markets The Chicago Markets 
CATTLE. Chicago, March 3, 1919.—Speculative in- 
al = terest in grain centérs in corn still on If You Want Bigger Crops and Bigger Profits, Buy a Farm Where Others 
~ 
a | - the board of trade, with oats ranking 4 
2 z ; 3 next, while wheat attracts little attention Have Prospered and Where Y ou, too, Can Make Money 
| & q g or outside of cash tramsactions. Farmers 
| 8 a] @ 3 generally are bullish on corn, and recent 
| = | S 5= & bids of $1.25 a bushel in various districts H RA Ge, 
ae n of Hilinois failed to bring out more than 
, prime } | ss as a single carload, farmers demanding 
NY, nage $19.65) $18.25)...... $18.50 | higher prices. Oats are out of line with SOAROTA 
£ a a the other cereals, No. 2 white oats sell- ow 
* | Sere 16.¢ : | a? 
ame -Ib. .| 17.60, 16.50). . 00 ing recently at 60 cents a bushel, values 
medium | : bei ak “ 
‘good yearlings.| 14.10] 13.60/$13.10) 13.50 ing about 30 cents lower than a year 
Feeders, common } | ago. Oats have been marketed freely as 
to sed 1100-Ib.|......] 13.00] 12.00] a rule, and stocks in sight are much 
Stockers, com- larger than a year ago, but corn ship- Since corn growt MS, 
mon to good Bie ments from producing districts are run- pey, the biggest profits, we have qe 
700-1 9.75} 9.50 ning very small. An immense export fn this class of farm aa. Right in “the best 
Fat 12.801 12.75! 12.50 business has been transacted in rye amd SS eS pe ag + al “4 
a - row am sega) cent barley of late, and it igs understood that North Dakota and Southern Ontario we can 
hol e to prime} 14.50) 12.50) 14.00) 13.75 nearly all of the Food A«cministration’s oifer awonderful selection of weil-improved corn farms ..........-.--- 
Cows, cutters ...| 7.50} 7.70! 7.70] 7.25 | holdings of these two cereals, amounting eo oa tn pee Pills atin Meme The Straus Brothers Company 
Cows, canners ..| 6.50 6.50| 6.50] 6.00 | to around 22,000,000 bushels, have been = , = : SGiaan ita. Lagonier, tnd. 
pede sold, mainly to neutral countries. It is Not only that, but on of our yr tam in buying new farm. Please send 
HOGS. id ‘ . ‘ can buy 4 Straus Corn Farm at $40 to $75 an acre less further information about Straus Corn Farms and 
3S aah ae a of this rye will find than You peng J Sine Aer a productive farm in especially about your farms in 
Heavy (“ov U a Sn FRE Spee its way into rmany thru neutral coun- - . ——Northeastern Indiana ___North western Ohio 
fa r + 17.55 17.5 17.38; 17.20 | tries. It is understood that there are a eee ——Southern Ontario North Dakota 
Light Rs yc » ox wr = large orders for foodstuffs and merchan- tigate for yourself. Don't put it off. Write us today. ___Mineois Minnesota 
fai o cheice..| 17.40} 17 ed | 16.75] 17.00 " 2 = 
Medium (200-250) dise of all kinds from Norway and Scan- THE STRAUS BROTHERS COMPANY | Name 
fair to choiee..| 17.50: 17.55| 17.20! 17.15 dinavian countries about to be filled. Nor- Largest Farm Merchants in the World 
Pigs (60-125) im way has bought considerable rye and rye Established 1860 age and Surplus $3.000.000.00 = 
ferior to famey.| 14.25 | flour of late, taking several thousand § Straus B } Town_—_ 
Stock pigs ...-..| 13.00 tons of the latte rim New York. Wheat 
o SHEEP. — are enormously high all the time, 
— =~ and the crop has been marketed faster eS 
me, S666 iss 18.30| 18.00| 18.0 22 ae la : E s 5,634,000 8, 
— ‘ feeders, 00} 18.00] 12.20 | under government management than ever poe ena yg Pee ney — 200 ACRES SACRIFICED LESS THAN 
at Ss, s aie . : ¥ x a / ,oUe, . - as 
(BO0d --+.eeeeee |-+++++)-- eee] 15.00) 14.75 ge Mo Sadie’ onenae a a sponding period a year earlier. For a late } Value ef Buildings, with 
Ewes ..--++++++ ae United Seahen Ne + - 121 206.000 week it amounted to 913,00 hogs, compar- pair horses, 5 cows, 8 heifers, 2 calves, poultry, com - 
ne ao ey p : ced ee ’ ing with 802,000 a week earlier and 862,000 | plete farming and dairy implements, hay, silage, po- 
GRAIN. ishels, comparing with 126,206,000 bush- | _ year ago. The provision trade is enor- | '80e8; on main road, mile creamery, etc., 24 miles 
— — els a week earlier and only 10,547,000 “s at auseodiite off cs 2 R. R. town. Dark-loam machine-worked fields, clay 
q bushels a year ago. Cash sales are made | MOUS ©Xponts far exceeding ail past Tec- | subsall, wire-fenced pasture, valuable wood, fruit. 
3 r of Hee 3 iter AE ge — at $2.27 vik $2.29 onds, and during two weeks exports of cottunnsed 200,000 3. a 12-room yesaheonewee 
<i a whe sy mea lard and meats mnegated 224,113,000 use, lange ment ma, silo, poultry, 
s o iS a bushel; No. 4 yellow corn at $1.29%; pounds caliente: salen 30 687.000 unds riage houses, garage, etc., all A 1 aw ly sae 
bo $ g pH ryé at $1.41, and barley at 90 to 98 cents. AE ith ‘Sta. dee oe owner sells quick buyer everything, #6000, onsy 
g 3 & ra det: callie kek $25 to $36 per 100 a year ago. Within the last few weeks, terms. Details p: page 8 Catalog Bargains 17 states 
= 5 5 pote and timethy seed at §7 te $10 per sales for exports have agaregated more =o Scuaing. —eee Dept. 3128, 
re) ¥ = 100 pounds ‘ than half a million pounds. Prices for sare 
oS, Ae Fo” as ae $ 1.52 unteiehinn aeons . 15 - provisions are far above those for nor- —171.6. seres Portage 
Corn, No. 3Y....} 132/2.32%] 1.36 100 pounds other cnet i Ft on mal years, altho May pork sold tthe other FOR SALE County, Obie. . sition Sei 
Corn, No. 4¥....] 129] 124] 1.33 = aie eo hens day at $41.50 a barrel, comparing with $48 | Ravenna, county seat, on improved State Marker 
EE 22 aGupkel ee 58 62 69 45 cents a zen, and creamery butter 48 a year ago. Late sales were made of ouemr! trom Cleveland to Pittsburg, 12 room house, 
B: wes 88 93 to 55 cents a pound. hs hes as 1 ° ox barn 85x40 ft. cemented, with 42x14 ft. tile silo, com- 
arley ...... we es owes Be Hieathe: Seauen > re ae a oe rough heavy packers at $16.60 to $16.9, ressed air tank water system furnis water in 
Ry@ .--.-++0s-e4+ —se a -o t 1 “pe on bee mai - heavy and mixed packers at $17 to $17.45, Parn with hot andcold water in house,8 room new 
Wheat, No. 2.... pe es. reely te than several weeks ago, and | neavy butchers at $17.60 to $17.70, light | tenant house with fine spring water piped to house. 
Y rallies in prices have usually followed de- butchers at $17.35 to $17.50, light io con | 30 8cres pasture with spring water, 130 acres tm- 
HAY. Hi F 1 “hich Motes : 8 at (.39 2 tou, Neh RCOr proved farm lend. Good fruit, 300 bearing apple 
—— chines in values w took place at times | po reigt fr 170 to 19 i t 
. when receipts were larger than usual Pe ee nha ng prea rig ch = ae Sate cores bas em 
2 At the same time the demand has not Pee aD as ty Ss Ba SE Ie. Oe ny pam pa gy ng 160 og Bee rt 4 
= = “3 » & as th according ‘to weight. ea Ew ~seay Ayan Dy 
o n been very strong, the extremely mild é finest farms in Northern Ohio. Price $150 per acre. 
3 = weather for this peer of the year ‘tend- Lambs have been marketed in much too | For further information write CAMBA MOORE, 
= § ; t Siaetie the ‘3 —— ‘ f small numbers in recent weeks ‘to satisfy RK. 1, Box 153, RAVENNA, ORIO. 
3 a 8 vl ° ee t 4 Se ae aan = aaee the comparatively large wants of local 
= 3 pat LT DOS Tm ets ave Deen sow 2 slaughterers and shippers, and substan- 
© i a: this reason. _ The most striking feature of tial advanices in prices have taken place cre arn Of 
STS a Gereero cr $24.50) the market is the unprecedented scarcity in which sheep and yearlings shared fully. 
d clov BA Ainabsdase 24.50) $27. yell-finis . ree : 2 ie pee: ay ; 
Mixed ns, Non T ss 1 | 7 a 4 noth = apes cnn * sy hg Beet $17, these being usually in meager supply. 5 miles N.E. Salisbury, Mo.(2500 population) 7 room 
SP et Re scenic tengo ity haces © 914, | Prime lambs sold at the highest price ever | house, big barn, 2 wells, cistern, good fences, (20acres 
it asa with inferior little steers selling down to maid in February. the top being $19. com hogtight), 120 acres upland, 60 acres creek bottam, 
-00} 33.00 $10.50 to $12.50 ace Cie atnae alk. 4 a ae SS Se ee ere mM-. | (tiled). All can be cultivated but 20 acres timber on 
4 oo of $10.50 to $12.50, and very few steers of i rith $17.85 paid Sacral h 
8.00) 32.25 fere@ fat exioust: to brane $18. The best paring with $17.85 paid in ithe same mont creek. This is a good agricultural farm and an ex- 
Alfalt tandard sevsee | 26.00} 30.25 Spee set ng bintgece tel rose wags: last year. Back in 1896, prime fat lambs | cellent stock farm. Price $30 acre. 87400 cash, 
Alfa Ce Seas | 22.50) 27.25 lots of —— steers reecived last week | gold at $4.85. Lambs sold down to $16 | balance 6%, possession Apri!'1. Write 
ee ee | 12.50} 10.25] 7.00 | Sold at $18.50 to $19.65, with strictly for ordinary lots, while yearlings brought | WALTER RENSCH, &. 2, Salisbury, Missouri. 
PETS = ‘ ——— prime heavy steers nominal at $19.75 to $12.75 to $17: wethers, $12.75 to $13.75; 
= eee = - | $20. Any steers with much weight that | ewes, $7.50 to $13, and bu ks, $9.25 to $12. 190 acres, level al 
oS a’ OD were entitled to be termed good sold at Ferses were tm excesstee aaunly lant [ falfa land Cuts 175 
3 ey | = u $17 or more, and among the sales of | yook and pri cae eceii largely Sadie with res , Saeee 60 
o ri = 2 i ae ae Te cal o ‘kete » Als tuCCe . < : , 3 cemen 
“ : ee a Re a — Poon. Phen ~~ ~aet 106 , 2 - a very slow trade, the sales of army | basement barn. Good house, : ae to town oa 
= ae | §$ 5) me rom South Dakota, incluc og SUV eee horses in southern states by ‘the govern- electric cars! within 15 miles 4 cities. Including 20 
i a H = a | S averaging 1,247 pounds, at $18.40; 75 av- ant tending t injure the ark G 1 cows, 4 horses, poultry, machinery and crops. $13,000, 
iat & = mR | « eraging 1,266 pounds at $19, and 109 av- go eee nO TOATKSM. O00 one-third down. One ofthe finest. Buildings alone 
| = ete | 3 S a en ar liege ee S am 1,500-pound drafters sold around $200 to worth price of farm. Write for free catalog 
“¥ | IRIE en pine ot i, of gr soir poe ¥ neate $210, and a limited number of chunks | LLOYD'S, Dept. D., Utica, N. Y. 
3ra 8. 7D : vas made of <1 fa tle yearling steer: brought $125 to $150 for shipment east. ae 57 
ms ™ ca'| 50/001 58.00 400 hiro igen ag Pale ——- ho hoc Pr Mules were in unusually large supply, For Sale and Exchange 
Oi ov. 95.00). ‘ pie orn oaths ( re oC ee ann a selling from $15 to $25 lower, buyers pay- Choice, priced right, farms in eastern North Dakota 
i aS Fes Pe | 1,000 to 1,200 pounds brought $14.50 to | ing trom $100 to $200 per head, with limit- and Clay county, Minn. The fertile sot] and big crop 
Co ) ve 65.00) 63.50 } $16.75, and light killing steers that ed sales of teams at $450 to $500. country. Herbert Hodge, Fargo, N. D. 
gers 7) an ce | weighed from 850 to 900 pounds were dis- ’ 
t.)I spent posed of at $12 to $13.75, such lots being —— Come to the Cloverland 
om mE — ee Bee | 52.05 | ill-bred ee — — for —. Tractor School Closes district of Wisconsin, AE. WALRATH LANDS, 
“Quotations at Des Moines in ton tots; | 0S: Whe stood ready to pay $i to Weber pune ond paentifal, inn Snail cbeem, am Somme 
" s es eS a LOI ae | e same weights. Most of the bes r hs’ series ac ~ . 2 . : ‘ . 
all « points, car lots. | wd vm * ie Beles é sf = tr N = 4 ae A two months a of tractor schools easy to homeseekers. Write to me for descriptions 
} heavy COTS RIC CURIE STOR sCuraase held in nearly every county of Lowa, closed | gnd literature. F. W. IDDAINGS, Sales Manager, 
MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE | and South Dakota. The visible supply of | last Friday with a ‘two-day session at | Bex F, Waltrath, ‘Husk County, Wis. 
PRICES. cattle weighing over 1,200 pounds is phe- the International Harvester Company’s | 
tter, extras, 55c: egg, fresh firsts, | Romenally small, there being only about | thheadquarters in Des Moines, ( F +H 
3 heddar cheese, o7ige: sowie as they | 8,000 distillery cattle on feed. Fat butch- Each school drew from fifty to a hun- | heap arm omes 
: : Old roosters, 21c; ducks, prime ering cows and heifers have been selling | dred farmers from ‘the surrounding terri- | For a, et ea = 
white, 32c; geese, fancy fat, 22c: potatoes, | t $7.85 to $15.50, while canming cows and , § ha he l of -eiV | free map an Base amo es M ore > Cie 
seo > & , Ce} , 23 é » | mt $7.85 a. & Ci Se tory, so that the sum total of men receiv- | Immigration Commissioner, Room 212, State Cup- 
ommon mixed, $140 per ewt. } cutters went for $6.25 to $7.80, and bulls ing instruction during the ‘two months | itol, St. Paul, Minnesota 


MISCELLANEOUS WHOLESALE SEED 
PRICE 


(Per ewt.) 


Chicago—Timothy, $$; prime clover, 


$41; buckwheat, $2.10; white millet, $2.50; 
olden millet, $3.7 75; hog millet, $2. a0. 
Kansas City—Choice alfalfa, $16.50; am- 
ber e, $2.25; Sudan grass, $8; coramen 
millet, $2.25 
TEN.VEAR AVERAGE PRICE RELA- 
TIONSHIPS. 


The various commodities brought the 


Seioers ing percentages of the average of 
e 


past ten years in late February: 
ty hogs, 190; light hogs, 185; pigs, 
—¥ fat cattle, 200; cutters and canmers, 





ockers and feeders, 172; fat lambs, 
188; ribs, 200; lard, 200; 
163; oats, 117; wheat, 177; clover seed, 
22: cotton, 180. Average of ten indns- 
trial commodities, including pig iron, cop- 
Per, glass, lumber, coke, etc., 172. 


butter, 164; cern, 





Wheat Consumption Per Man—The con- 


Sumption of wheat per person per year 
-_ ai. purposes during ten years (1902-11) 
rer 


“yr ged 8.8 bushels per year in France, 
- bushels im Belgium, 6.31. bushels in 
the Cnited States, 6.21 bushels in Italy, 


6.17 shels in the United Kingdom, 4.6 
bushels in Austria-Hungary, 4.29 bushels 
‘n the Netherlands, 3.38 bushels in Ger- 
many (rye consumption being high), .85 
Of a bushel in British India, and .52 ‘of a 

+ bushel in Japan—rice consumption being 
high in the last two countries. 





higher, with light vealers purchased at 
$16.25 to $17.75, and sales down to $7 
$12 for heavy ones. The stocker and 
feeder trade thas been active at strong 
prices, averaging higher, with sales at 
$8.25 to $153.25, but not many sold above 
$14. Inferior Mittl stock steers were in 
poor demand. Beef steers sold about 50 
cents higher. 

Hogs were marketed much more freely 
last week than a week earlier or a year 
ago, and with a materially curtailed east- 
ern shipping demand, the lecal packers 
were disposed to hold off and let prices 


decline. Great numbers of hogs accu- 
mulated daily in the pens waiting for 
buyers, and prices weakened, hogs sell- 


img at the lowest prices recorded since 
last October. All that checked the down- 
ward mevement in prices was the fact 
that sales were as low as the minimum 
price fixed by ‘the Food Administration. 
The general price range was narrowed, 
with most of the big packing droves at 
the $17.59 mark. Underweights were in 
much increased supply, and the average 
wetght of the hogs marketed was the 
lightest since last November. Light- 
weights were not in much demand, and 
a large share of the great numbers of 
hogs carried over from day to day con- 
sisted of underweights. Slkaughtering by 
western. packers for the winter packing 
season, from the first of November to a 








on ‘the principle that small classes would 
make better progress than over-large ones 
and that coumty headquarters for each 
school would give more farmers in the 
state an opportunity to attend than would 
one large central institution. 

The basic principles of tractor opera- 
tion and construction were trewted in the 
two days. Questions dealing with lubri- 
cation, repair and the ignition system re- 
ceived special attention. A complete text- 
book on the subject was given to each 
student for future reference and to assist 
the ‘werk tin tthe school. 

An interesting feature of the schools 
was the fact that a large percentage of 
the farmers attending were men owning 
tractors other than the I. H. C. make. 
The company’s policy has been to make 
the tractor as a type as popular as pos- 
sible, and to trust to the excellence of 
their own make to earn it a place in com- 
petition with the others. 

Two days of steady grind on tractor 
subjects seems a long time, and the com- 
pany sent out questions asking if the 
course was ‘too long. ‘More of it and 
more advanced lessons’’ was the plea of 
one man; another stated that he needed 
more along that line; the most expressive 
was the farmer who answered the ques- 
tion more directly, with the enthusiastic 
comment, “I never get tire 


This school system has been in opera- 





FO R SA ‘ E —170 acres lees than 70 miles 
tu Kansas City: two raij- 

roads; never failing water; good 9 moem house; new 

barn; hay barn, grain barn and other butidings. 

60 acres fine wheat with place. Ttme on part. 

J. WwW. ge, Owner, feourt, Kans. 


JUST OUT-°" new spring land list 

of chotce Centra! Wisconsin 
dairy and grain farm bargains. Go where they ‘all 
are going. Farming here is no gamble. We want 
every prospective land buyer to send for this fat, 
Write today. GRAHAM'S LAND OFFICE, 
Marshfield, Wisconsin. 


Don *t Locate | - me are ye splendid 


stock and 
grain farms in Seitianatone. North Dakota. Prices 
and terms right. Write SH KILS &4 WKAVER, 
Drawer-N., Edgeley, North Dakota. 


—Nt acre stock 
L I STE N 4000, br tn Saal te oo eae 
terms. Others. McGRATH, Mt. View, Me. 

















tion for several years, and company offi- 
cials find it growing more popular yearly. 
They are strong for the need of some 
method of real instruction. 

“A farmer with a new tractor,” said 
one, “is like a greenhorn from ‘the city 
with a horse. He doesn’t know how to 
care for it or feed it or make it work. 
The next generation of farmers will be 
raised with tractors just as this genera- 
tion has been raised with horses on ‘the 
farm, but for most of the farmers now 
some method of systematic schooling is 
needed for the best results.”’ 
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Closing Out Sale 
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OF 


D. S$. Polled 


DIKE, OWA, MA 





ONE O’CLOCK PROMPT 


At “GREENVOLD” Farm 


Located in northwest corner of t 

This sale is for the purpose of 
settling up the estate of the late J. 
farm and member of firm. 


Offering Consist 


38 Cows and Heifers, 


3 Short-horns and {0 Polied Durhams 


Herd bull, are: Baron X7095 
man X9426-367562 by 
dam, June Lass, of the Imp. Pansy 

This herd is the remnant and 
established 24 year 

Shipment of cattle can be made 
Dike, C. & N. W.; from Cedar Falls, 
& P., Chi. & G. W. 

Write at once for catalog. 


HENNINGSE 
Grundy Co., 


Beverley’s Monarch X3832-225443; 


s ago by L. L. Henningsen, the founder. 


WALLACES’ 


FARMER 





March 7 














Durhams 
RCH 13, 1919 


Own corporation. 
dissolving partnership and 
T. Henningsen, manager of 


s of 51 Head 
13 Bulls, 


19; sire, Greenvold Gentle- 
family. 


the cream of the herd as 


over the following roads: 











Iowa, Ill. Cent. Ry., C. R, I. 


N BROS. 
Dike, lowa 




















Auctioneers—Oscar Toslebe and G. H. Burge. 








lowa Polled 


Breeders’ Association Sale 
Des Moines, lowa 


Wednesday, March i9 i 
Don't overlook the change in date, from March 18th, as originally announced 


Hereford 














Iowa Herds: 


Pat Braclin, Norwalk, Iowa 
W. H. Bradford, Fonda, Iowa 
N. E. Cable, Waterloo, lowa 
Frank Drury, Rowan, Iowa 
J.1I. Drury, Rowan, Iowa 
Robert Galbraith, What Cheer, 
J.C. Kenney, Oakle , lowa 
W.T. McLaughiin, Eicoseee, Iowa 
Geo. T. Rew, Silver City, lowa 
Henry Schnoor, Perry, lowa 

C. E. Sines, Waukee, lowa 

Barto Speer, Waukee, Iowa 

H. P. Tonsfeldt, Remsen, Iowa 

W. E. Wardall, Northwood, lows 
C. W. Zybell, Lake City, lowa 

J. L. Pitstick, Rockwell City, lowa 
J.C. Ritchie, Stratford, lowa 

L. R. Cremer & Son, Batavia, Iowa 


Consignments From 25 


G. D. Moffat & Son, Mount Ayr, Iowa 


Lee Bros., Mitchellville, lowa 

H. E. Cable, Waterloo, Iowa 
Kendall Wesenberg, Dows, Iowa 
Ray Swope, Clarion, lowa 

W.J. Kling, Newton, Iowa 
Pullman Farm, Randolph, Iowa 


WRITE FOR CATALOG TODAY, MENTIONING 
WALLACES’ FARMER. 


J. E. KIRSTEIN, Secretary, 


Iowa 








Va 
The Bull offering in- 
cludes 30 bulls, 


mostly yearlings, with a few 
two-year-olds 
two aged bulls. Don’t miss 
this opportunity to buy a 
worth while bull at your 
own price. 


Useful, practical, 
profitable females, 
40 in number. 





and one or 


15 head of mature cows with 
calves at foot or safe in calf 
to some of our best bulls and 
25 bred or open heWers will 
be sold. These cattle are the 
pick of the herds represented. 





Foundation stock of real 
merit will be found in abun- 
dance, some of the very best 
strains of the breed being 
represented in this offering. 
It will be a sale you cannot 
afford to miss. : 



























CLARION, IOWA 





Recent Public Sales 


WILLIAMS & BRAND SHORT-HORN 
SALE MAKES GOOD AVERAGE. 


The Grandview Farm sale of Short- 
horns, held at Kanawha, Iowa, February 
21st, proved to be a good one. The offer- 


ing was presented in good condition, and 


the buyers got full value for their money. 
A good crowd of breeders was present 
from a distance, and in addition there 
was a good local crowd. No. 4, Ruby 
Avondale, that sold to O. G. Mosley in the 
sale for $700, was re-sold afterward to 
Fred Mattoon, of Corwith, Iowa, for $800. 
This was the top sale. The bull sold to 
J. C. Rickey, Ottosen, Iowa, for $950. Amn 
average of $414 resulted on cattle, while 
the average on gilts was only $64 The 


crowd was made up mainly of cattlemen, 











accounting for the low average on hogs 
N. G. Kraschel did good work on the 
block, and Geo. H. Burge was active in 
the ring. A list of cattle sales at $300 
and over follows 
2—Maple Grove Lady, Feb., '16; Hen- 
ry Stemberg, Elmore, Minn . $600 
3—Fair Lancaster, Mar., 1; 0. G 
Mosley, Hudson, Iowa ........ 470 
i—Ruby Avondale, Sept., 1 oO. G 
Mosley atl etches eee 700 
sarmpton Leaf 23d; Dec., ‘12; M 
C. Fitzpatrick, Greeley, Iowa . 00 
6—Ruby 18th, Mar., "12 (and h. caif) 
D. E. Burns, Osceola, Mo . 560 
7—Maplegrove Myrtle, May, '16; Hen- 
RL eee ee ee 725 
> Ensign ) 15 (and b. 
lowa 510 
} db 
} Hartman, Beverly, la 60 
0 Ensign, Jam, °16; Theo. 
Luverne, Minn. ‘a . 38d 
, | Ensign, June, ’10 (and h. 
ealf): S. S. Packtrd, Renwick, 
Ne es Se PUL 5 tare eta © ee SA ae 350 
2—Rose: of Gr: andview, Mar., ’14; M. 
Ch BOAT O os ono cdesnss .-- 500 
13—Beauty’s Maid, Nov., 16 (and b. 
calf): J. M. Harris, Greeley, Ia. 365 
Bell Ensign, Apr., 16; A. W. Har- 
ris, Greeley, lowa 340 
1 Barmpton Leaf's Pansy, Jul 
J. M. Townsend, Britt, lowa. 420 
18—Violet Sultan, June, °18; 0O. E. 
Halsrud, Bode, lowa .......... 320 
19—Spicy Ensign, ‘an., °17; Mrs. I 
W. Weiderpank, Greeley, lowa 30 
23—Rosalie Mazurka, May, '16 (and b. 
calf); J. T. Naylor, Clear Lake, 
SN err es fkcuetanieest 330 
BULLS 
27—Eastlhwt Archer; R. Heusraud 
Ee, BONO nceies ean dens pesos 300 
26—-Count Archer, May, ‘18; John 
Mack, Belmond, Iowa ......... 310 
J. M. 


TOWNSEND'S SHORT-HORN 
SALE. 
successful sales of the 
held by J. M. Townsend, 
on Saturday, 22d 


One of the most 
season _was that 


of Britt, Iowa, February 22d 


Breeders from a wide territory were pres- 
ent. Mr. H. F. Cole, of McHenry, 8S. D., 
was one of the most liberal bidders and 
secured a number of the better things of 
the sale. The general average of $309.50 
speaks well for the offering and for the 
esteem in which Mr. Townsend is held by 
the breeders The top of the sale was 
$660, which 0. G. Moseley, of Hudson, Ia., 
paid for No. 1 N. G. Kraschel sold the 


offering, and was in fine form. Following 
is a list of sales at $300 and over: 








FEMALES 
Fair Mary, June, ‘10; O. G. Mosely, 
Se, SO fics cwevitaras ..«..$660 
Lady Rose, Nov., °15; M. C. Matern, 
Wesley, Iowa bite k bop am ial 410 
Mina V., Jan., °17; Geo. S&S Stricker, 
i OA nies wow wes ere ; 30 
Dewdrop, Feb., ‘13 (and b. calf); Ww 
C. Harding, Luverne, se 355 
Redbird, Feb., "18; A. Green, Wood- 
WH, DOU goo cvccecenecistececs 300 
Lena Lady 2d, Feb., 18; Henry Moll 
Gaamwem, TOW 6... ccccsccncgscscccves 00 
Scottish Flora 8d, Jan., ‘18; Louis 
ers Britt, Iowa a as ea ee 
——« 6th, Nov., °11; H. F. Cole, 
oHienry S. D. . sKieaeic uae 
ennene hth, Nov., 10 (and h. calf); 
Ne Es a ee ry ar 310 
Victoria Girl, Jan., ‘14 (and h. calf); 
a Ea eee 00 
Goldie, Jan:, ‘14 (and h. calf); H. F 
I RDS at 5 ie aia aie 340 
BULLS 
Cumberland’s Fame 2d, Sept it; Ww 
ye” Ree eee 400 
Eastlawn'’s Pride, Aug 17 H. H 
Stacy, Brenna, Iowa ...........- 460 
SUMMARY 
46 head sold for $14,230; aver., $309.50 
37 females sold for 11,695; aver., 6.00 
9 bulls sold for 2,535; aver., 281.00 


ED ANDERSON MAKES GOOD SALE. 

The annual Chester White bred 
sow sale Mr. Ed Anderson, of 
Alta, Iowa, took place February 26th, in 
very rough weather. Notwithstanding the 
good Chesters which Mr. Anderson raises, 


second 


held by 


the crowd was mot very large, but of good 
quality. The entire Mst of forty-five sows 
and gilts was disposed of in rapid suc- 


cession by Auctioneer Evans, for the good 


average of $178, and one Apri 1 boar pig 
sold for $190, to R. Bolton, of Elgin, Minn. 
W. E. Gaffey topped the sale, paying $590 
for the fall gilt, Lot 8. M. H. Rounds, of 
Le Mars, Iowa, purchased Gilt No. 22 
at $510, she being a litter mate to Dan- 


farth’s Giant; while R. E. Brown, of 
Dunlap, Iowa, took Lot 1 at $425. It was 
an exceptionally good offering, with plen- 
ty of scale, and presented in good condi- 


tion. Mr. Anderson is recognized as one 
of Iowa’s most constructive breeders, and 
his many friends will rejoice in the suc- 


cessful sale he just held. A list follows 





of the more oo sales No. 1, R. 
E. Brown, Dunlap, Iowa, $425; 2, 7, W. E. 
Gaffey, Storm Lake, lowa, $225, $590; 3, 
H. E. Robinson, Correctionville, lowa, 
$225; 8, H. O. Halverson, Storm Lake, 


Iowa, $145; 10, 38, Dr. Miller, Storm Lake, 
Iowa, $135, $140; 13, 22, M. H. Rounds, 


Le Mars, Ia., $125, $910; 17, S. L. Rhodes, 











Ind., 
Iowa, 


$395; 19, Wm. Re 
$255; 19, 
$150, $120; 21, 
Iowa, $120, ‘$24 


Versailles, 
Bronson, 
Kempton, Ind., 
Rediker, Hinton, 2 
Noah Bros., Meriden, Iowa, $155, 
30 W. B. Oatman, Storm Lak 
$186, $300; 28, Ole Shelley, Hanska 
$125; 29, H. F. Hull, Cheroke: 
$320; 31, W. L. Danforth & Sons 
Lake, lowa, $130; 32, 36, BY “wre g 
Nemaha, Iowa, $175, $130; 
bertson, St. Ansgar, lowa, "$350: 
E. Smith, Little York, Ill., $220 





BUFFALO COUNTY POLLED Du 
BREEDERS’ SALE. 


The Buffalo County Polled Dur! 
brought out a nice crowd, and t! 
sold well, inasmuch as part of the 
was im very thin flesh. Buyers w 
ent from over a large territory 
a strong demand for this class 
woulfl bring out so many buye! 
first sale made by this associattion 


Joe Shaver conducted the auct 

did good work. Below is a repo 

buyers at $175 and over: 
BUT.LS. 

1—J. H. Philltps, Anselmo, Ne 


Osceola, » 
Kearney, N 


Kearney, N: 


2—G. E. Samuelson, 
5—Geo. A. Kichards, 
-Dallas Henderson, 


S—Heitzman Bros., Silver Cr 
ES Ae are eos 
10—Clyde R Corbett Elmwe 
Pi inno h ah bs Aen bs eeaae ee 
20—Fred Fentzner, Falls City, N 
21—A. ¢ French, Lexington, N 
BREMALES. 
Floyd Whitaker, Pleaso) 
DOMME. ass erda Wet dnas Saber Ks 
4—Henry Newgquist, Riverd 
POMS nk as uw cane ce keeS Tews e 
29—Henry Newquist bolas hireks 
11—Watlter E. Hollingsworth, Ke 
Ae Me Pra 
12—Dion Powers, Oxford, Iowa 
14—Dion Powers ............... 
17—Dion Powers ............. 
16—4H. A. Deets, Keanney, Neb 
18—Alva Loewenstein, Kear: 
Ses. dcvanksousecdewacaess 


McQUILKIN’S SALE AVERAGES 


annual Dunoc Jersé¢ 
sow sale held by Mr. J. G. McQ 
La Porte City, lowa, took place F*‘ 
26th, with the above named averag 
result. Quite a few were of late In 
and the service dates of a few ha 
lost, which pulled the average bek 
it otherwise would thhave been 
sow was Rajah Coloneless, a slas! 
type junior yearling, which was « 
to the sale as an extra. She sold 
to Mr. M. T. Anderson, of La Por 
Three parties were bidding on h¢ 
last. The selling was conducted 
Melirath. A list of the more 
sales follows: tajah Coloneless 
Anderson, La Porte City, Iowa, $4 


The fourth 


1, 2, Ralph Long, Garrison, Iowa 
$107.50; 3, Wayne MeQuilkin, L 
City, Iawa, $102.50; 4, E. B. Co 
Porte City, Iowa, $130; 6, Fred Bro 
Porte City, Iowa, $100; 7, Chas. B: 
La Porte City, lowa, $175; 8, 
Growth, St. Ansgar, Iowa, $127.5( 
Ballinger, La Porte City, Towa 


11, 12, 13, 14, 20, 23, 
$ 12. 50 


$152.50, $112.50, $1 , $117.50, 
$100; 16, C. D. Burns, Marion, Iow 
17, Robert SMnttheaon, Gladbrook 


$160; 19, D. B. age oe $112.50; 21 
Ballinger, $145; 25, Ed Greenwak 

town, Fowa, $142.50; 24, H. A. | 
$100; 26, J. W. McGee, Melrose, Ia 


JOS. WELTE’S DUROC SALE 


held his initial 
bred Duroc Jersey sows on Febru 
at the sale barn in Danbury, Iow 
was a good attendance of breed 
farmers. The sows were in fine < 
and were bred to as good boars as 
found in any herd. An average 
was realized, and this being hist 
was considered very encouraging 


Joseph Welte 


Stedman, William Henry and N 
dell did the se Mi ing Following is 
the sales at $12 a et No. 1 
Uhl, Mapleton, howe. $13 3, Fre 
man, Danbury, lowa, $15: 52,50; 1, 
Gailey, Battle Cree Iowa, $350; } 


Hauman, $157.50; Frank Welte, 











ton, Iowa, $160; John Sevening 
bury, Iowa, $155; M. Bogga, M 
lowa, $127.50; 26, E ngleke & Barté 
Iowa, 18,- E >, Patten, D 
lowa, ce cS 2. Baker, D> 
Lowa, ; 19, J. P. Sexton, D: 
Iowa, $132.50; 5, Jeff Crow, Danb 
$140; 10, C. P. Baker, $137.50; 
Baker, $130; 9%, Frank Welt« 
8, Frank Rosauer, Danbury, Iowa, 
4, Hugh Crilly, Danbury, lowa, $ 
32, E. P. Jacobsen, Danbury, low: 
36, John Sevening, $125. 


DANBURY CONSIGNMENT DUR 
SAL 





One of ‘the best Duroc sales of th 


ter was that held at Danbury, Io 
February 2list, under the manager 
G. H. Folkins, and he is to be co 


lated upon the successful outcom: 


sale. The consignors were J. W 
Battle Creek, Iowa; Harry Merings 
bury, Iowa, and Jos. H. Maur, 0 
ville, Iowa The sale had no ext 
high tops, but was nice and ev 
the start Mr. Joseph Welte, D 


Iowa, paid the top price of $340 fo 
An average of $130 was made on ' 
tire offering. Colonel H. 8S. All 





ducted the selling in his very 
way, and was assisted by Colonels 
and Auddell Below we give a list 
sales at $130 and over: No. 31 
Wink, Battle Creek, Iowa, $202.50 
Rice, Ida Grove, Iowa, $200: 34 
Gailey, Battle Creek, Iowa, $500; 9- 
Neville, Aurelia, Iowa, $295; 1, 
Welte, Dambury, Iowa, 

Mauer, Stacyville, Towa, 
Engleke, Ute, Iowa, $152.50; 9, 4 
er, Charter Oak, Iowa, $160; < 
Mehrings, Danbury, Iowa, $190. 


Wayne McQ 
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Of General Interest 














Conservation Congress—The annual 
n of the lowa Conservation As- 


eonvent 
gociation will be held at Ames, f[owa, 
March 7th and 8th. The state park ques- 
tior be one of the principal subjects 
for iis ssion. 


Keota Man Wins Corn Trophy—J. D. 
Kirkpatrick, of Keota, Iowa, won the 
Jowa Growers’ Association prize for 
st production per gcre, at the 





etl ww at Ames. Mr. Kirkpatrick's 
re s 88.6 bushels. 

st. Louis Tops Chicago—An unusual 
feat the hog market at St. Louis 
has the several recent days on 
wh local priee has been higher 
tha Cc igo price. On February 
ot St. Louis top had a margin of 25 
po R two days later a margin of 10 
ce * Chicago. 

Illinois Live Stock Association Formed 
aon f the various cattle, hog, sheep 
a sociations thruout the state 
of s, with a probable membership 
of ¢ s reported from Springfield, Ill. 
Jol boden is president of the asso- 
c 

Memorial Temple Proposed—A combined 
mé temple and office building, to 


has been proposed, to hon- 
low lead of the war, in a bill intro- 








duce the Iowa legislature by Moore, 
of Guthrie county Two other bills, with 
slight fferent memorial building plans, 
have so been introduced. 





Another 32-Pound Cow—The forty-fifth 
cow to attain a place in the list of Hol- 
-Fr cows producing more than 

s of butter-fat in seven days is 
Lady Mutual Friend 1118829, that 
iced 657.9 pounds of milk, con- 
2.26 pounds of butter-fat, in sev- 
en consecutive days. She is owned by 
Hargrove & Arnold, Warren county, Iowa. 





Exports of Hog Products—FEig¢hty-five 
nds of hams and side meats 
Great Britain in one re- 
iat country is reported to 
twelve weeks’ supplies on hand, 
stocks bought but not shipped 
sit 3elgian relief has taken 

00 pounds in the same period. 


Cost of Eggs 








Distribution Sixty-nine 





per ce of the selling price of eggs goes 
for distribution expenses, according to 
Food ssioner Ladd, of North Da- 
kota. He compares this with the orange 
cost of distribution, which is only 20.3 
per t Organization of the Pacific 
coast trus fruit men is cited as the 
reaso? 


Wheat Guarantee May Expire in June— 
adopted by the national 
epresentatives change the date 
of the government's guraan- 
heat from October 15, 1920, to 
at Sentiment seems to be in 
i provision in the bill that wheat 

the consumer at a price deter- 
the law of supply and demand. 





mendments 





Cold Storage Plants Under State .Con- 


trol 2 of cold storage plants under 
direct utrol of the food and drug de- 
rartmé of the state is provided in a 
Measure introducea into the Missouri sen- 
ate recently Among other provisions, it 
will be ordered that articles of food after 
being in cold storage for more than thirty 
days must be labeled ‘‘Cold Storage’, in 
black letters at least one inch high, and 
on white background. 


Foodstuffs Pientiful in the United States 
- Ve + 


of stocks of food made by the 





t of Agriculture show unusual 
supplies of all foodstuffs for this season, 
With the exception of corn, which is 15 
per cent short Wheat is 289.6 per cent 
of las ir’s supply. ‘Corn flour on hand 
now esents 663.5 of the supply last 
S€asor ‘ats are about normal, but bar- 
lev ar rve are 126.1 and 388 per cent 
str : 


espectively, than last year. 


Kansas Encourages Land Owning—Is- 









suance $1,000,000 in bonds with which 
to nm loans to farmers who may wish 
to | e land and ‘have not sufficient 
capit buy under ordinary ‘business 
require its, is proposed in the resolu- 
tion before the house of representatives 
o aAms This measure is to carry out 
the f tenant reform urged so strongly 
by vernor Allen A constitutional 
aa t authorizing the state to take 
ok n will be submitted to the people 
Holstein-Friesian Breeders at Waterloo 
Hol ‘ ty-five members of the Iowa 
—— esian Breeders’ Association 
WhO led the meeting and banquet 
= ) last week, witnessed an un- 
usua essful sale of Holstein-Frie- 
— ‘he total sales amounted to 
a + the top sale being from 
$8 300 s I his here bull going for 
so nior sire for $6,500. Mr. 
ogee d $5,000 for this calf last June, 
woe S Sale goes to prove the value of 

INE cood sires. 


There was a good rep- 








resentation of Iowa men present, and in 
addition many breeders from outside of 
the state. ‘The total attendance et the 
sale was approximately 250, which was 
good in view of the weather conditions. 
Watch for somplete sale report next week. 


Twenty-five Years to Pay Off War 
Debt—One billion, two hundred million 
dollars a year for twenty-five years is 
the estimate that treasury department of- 
ficials make as to the time and money 
required to clear up tthe debt of this coun- 
try incurred during the war. This calcu- 
lation is made on the assumption that the 
net war debt, with deductions for loans 
to the Allies, will be in the neighborhood 
of $18,000,000,000. Interest on this would 
amount to $765,000,000 a year, and in ad- 
dition a sinking fund of $417,000,000 yearly 
would have to be provided to take care of 
the debt in the assigned time. 





Farmer Admits Packers’ Honesty— 
While he did not find himself in agree- 
ment with the packers on all points, Capt. 
D. D. Casement, of Manhattan, Kan., de- 
clared that he believed they were honest 
in their efforts to reform market proce- 
dure, at a convention of the Kansas Live 
Stock Association, recently. Captain 
Casement is a prominent stockman of 
Kansas. His plan for reform includes 
strict government regulation, but he fa- 
vors working with the big packers for the 
common good, rather than trying to de- 
stroy them. 


Whale Meat In the Limelight Again— 
One whale equals 350 hogs in nourishing 
meat, says a writer in the Boston Tran- 
script. Couple this statement with the 
report of the capture of 1,000 whale at 
two points on the Pacific coast in 1915, 
and the estimated number of whales at 
large, add enough credulity, and the bot- 
tom should drop out of the hog market 
at once. The same writer says that a 
59-ton whale will also furnish the equiva- 
lent in nourishing meat of one hundred 
steers or five hundred sheep. 


Watermeions. to Be Labeled—If you 
should buy a watermelon next summer 
which comes from Dunklin county, Mis- 
souri, you will find a label pasted on it, 
giving the name and address of the grow- 
er. This action was decided on at a 
meeting of the watermelon growers of 
Dunklin county, when the first steps were 
taken toward the onganization of a Wa- 
termelon Growers’ Association. Professor 
T. J. Talbert, of ‘the college of agricul- 
ture of the University of Missouri, and L. 
D. Hooper, county agent for Dunklim 
county, called the growers of the county 
together to explain the advantages of 
better marketing methods. ‘The growers 
decided to label all melons, to grade and 
weigh them, and to get daily telegraphic 
reports from Washington on the water- 
melon market. 


Government Horse Breeding Station 
Abandoned—Colorado will not retain the 
horse breeding station which federal and 
state funds have maintained at the Colo- 
rado Agricultural College for fifteen years 
according to a decision of 'the state board 
of agriculture. Governor Shoup, in com- 
menting on the change in policy, said: 
“After talking to the board members, 
however, and to many farmers, I have 
concluded that the heavy draft ‘horse, 
which is the type generally wanted in 
farming communities, is not being raised 
at the Fort Collins station. While many 
horse fanciers who desire a better type of 
general utility horse in the state, believe 
the station should be continued, I .am in- 
clined to take the action of the agricul- 
tural board as final.” 

Self-Feeder Profitable—A difference of 
$7.35 a head in favor of self-feeding in 
handling hogs, over hhand-feeding meth- 
ods, was shown by a 100-day experiment 
conducted at the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College by Dr. C. W. McCampbell, 
head of the animal husbandry department. 
A profit of $7.15 a head was made thru 
self-feeding, while hand-feeding resulted 
in a loss, of 20 cents a head. A compari- 
son of two lots reveals the tremendous 
influence of methods of feeding upon ufti- 
mate profits. The hogs in these two lots 
received exactly the same kinds of feeds, 
but the hogs in Lot 1 could help them- 
selves to either corn or tankage as they 
saw fit, while the hogs in Lot 2 were fed, 
twice a day, a combimation of ten parts 
of corn and one part of tankage. The 
hogs in Lot 1 made a gain of 1.83 pounds 
daily and a profit of $7.15 per head. The 
hogs in Lot 2 made a gain of 1.25 pounds 
daily and a loss of 20 cents per head. 


Dairy Herd Restoration in France— 
“Children can not be nursed on money,” 
said Herbert C. Hoover, recently, in dis- 
cussing German reparation for destruc- 
tion in northern France. ‘The Germans 
should be compelled to return in actual 
cattle the dairy herds in the north of 
France and Belgium. It is not sufficient 
that they should pay for the cattle they 
have taken. One of the first acts of the 
Germans was to denude the people of 
Belgium to a very large extent, and the 
north of France was robbed almost wholly 
of its cattle. In comsequence, it has been 
necessary to maintain a stream of con- 
densed milk and other food, especially 
for children of the first four years. These 





races are absolutely dependent for the 
rearing of their young on their cattle. 
There is no orvelty to the popuiation 
greater than to rob them of their dairy 
steck. Nor can the herd be restored over 
night.” Mr. Hoover has suggested imme- 
diate measures for relief abong lines of 
what he termed “‘Amglo-Saxon adaptabil- 
ity’’ toward temporary measures. 


Smali Packers Coéperate—At the call 
of F. S. Snyder, head of the meat division 
of the United States Food Admitnistration, 
sixty of the smaller meat packers of ‘the 
United States held a meeting im Chicago 
recently and made plans to form an export 
corporation. All of these packers ‘have 
been doing a business of less than $100,000 
a year. The government is encouraging 
them in combining to look after export 
trade. In speaking of the matter, Mr. 
Snyder said: ‘The big packers already 
have representatives abroad, and the 
smaller packers should have representa- 
tives there also. If we lose the trade after 
the Food Administration ceases to func- 
tion, the bottom may be knocked out of 
prices.”’ A committee, of which Fred Ful- 
ler, of the lowa Packing Company, of Des 
Moines, is chairman, was appoimted to 
work out a definite policy of procedure. 


Canadian Cattle Sales—We note that at 
a combination sale of pure-bred Short- 
horns, held in Toronto, February 6th, 
forty-eight ‘head of Short-horns contrib- 
uted by different Canadian breeders, made 
an average of $522.50 for thirty-six fe- 
males and $331.67 for twelve males. The 
highest priced animal was the imported 
cow, Douglass Beauty 2d, which brought 
$1,200. Five females sold for $1,000 each 
or over. Sixty-five Scotch-bred Short- 
horns sold ‘the first week in February, by 
T. L. Mercer and F. J. Curry, brought an 
average of $271.40. ‘The females averaged 
$297. A consignment sale made up of 
comtributions from a number of different 
Hereford breeders, sold at prices ranging 
from $120 to $600. The bulls averaged 
$242 and the females $254. A combination 
sale put on by the Lambton county breed- 
ers—all Short-horns except two Angus 
females—brought an average of $143.40. 
In the tenth annual sale of the Victoria 
county Short-horn breeders, prices ranged 
from $225 down. 

Canadian Farmers Codéperate—C. Rice- 
Jones, Vice-president and general manager 
of the United Grain Growers, Ltd., has 
tramsferred his offices from Calgary to 
Winnipeg. He has been acting president 
of the Umited Grain Growers since T. A. 
Crerar, the president, became Canadian 
minister of agriculture. Winnipeg is the 
central headquarters of the United Grain 
yrowers and the United Grain Growers’ 
Securities Company, a subsidiary concern, 
which appraises land and sells farms to 
settlers. The business of the United Grain 
yrowers, which represents a merger ef- 
fected in 1917 of the Manitoba Grain 
Growers and the Alberta Codperative Ele- 
vator Company, is. growing to vast pro- 
portions, as the coéperative movemem 
among Canadian farmers expands and 
widens its Dusiness activities. It now has 
a membership of 35,000 farmers, owns and 
operates 300 country elevators, with ter- 
minal elevators on the lakes capable of 
handling 3,000,000 bushels, and with ware- 
houses in Calgary, Regina, Saskatoon and 
Winnipeg. Thru it, its farmer sharehold- 
ers market all their grain and tive stock 
and buy on a codperative tbasis all farm 
supplies. All the coéperative farmer or- 
ganizations of western ‘Canada number 
60,000 members, and are just now focus- 
img the interest of the entire nation be- 
cause of growing indications that they 
may enter politics. If they do, they will 
eventually become a powerful if not a 
dominant factor in national affairs. 


Mumford to France—Dean F. B. Mum- 
ford, of the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Missouri, formerly federal 
feod administrator for Missouri, will go 
to France between March 15th and April 
lst, to visit French educational, commer- 
cial and art centers. He will go.as a rep- 
resentative of agriculture and agricukural 
education on a commission of American 
university representatives. The French 
government ‘has requested the French In- 
stitute of America ‘to have a conimission 
of university representatives visit the 
leading French universities and commer- 
cial and art centers, with a view to in- 
creasing the educational and ‘economic 
relations between France and the Uni- 
ted States. Approximaitely a dozen mem- 
bers representing various phases of edu- 
cation and industry, together with a num- 
ber of secretaries, will be om the com- 
mission. About two months will be spent 
in France. Dean Mumford has been of- 
fered appointment by the French Insti- 
tute of America as representative ef ag- 
riculture and agricultural education, and, 
with the consent of the board of curators 
of the Univers‘ty, has agreed to accept 
the appointment. Final arrangements for 
his acceptance of this important mission 
were made with the French Institute by 
President Hill when he was in New York 
recently. ‘“‘Deam Mumford wil ‘be the only 
representative of agriculture and agricul- 
tural education on the commission, and he 
will doubtless hive an experience that 
will be of great vame to the university, 
and put the University of Misseuri into 
close relations with the agricultural and 
other technical schools of France,” says 
a statement from President Hill’s office. 

















“Veterinary 


VACCINATION FOR CONTAGIOUS 
ABORTION, 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have been having trouble with my 
cows losing their calves at from five to 
seven months along. I called in a veteri- 
narian and he pronounced iit abortion, and 
claimed that vaccination was ithe only 
remedy that thad proved satisfactory. As 
a result, [ ‘had them vaccinated; but three 
weeks Jater I fost another calf. Is there 
any remedy for ‘this trouble besides send- 
ing the animals to ‘the block?’ 

Vaccination for contagious abortion is 
more or Jess 'in the experimental stages 
Nevertheless some of tthe vaccines seem 
to have given splendid results It nmmst 
be remembered, however, that vaccination 
will not stop ‘the progress of the disease 
all at once. ‘The abortion germs work by 
weakening the hold of the foetal mem- 
branes. At the ‘time our correspondent’s 
cows were vaccinated, dowbtless this pro- 
cess had already been practically com- 
pleted, and nothing an earth could stop 
the abortion. We would expect the vac- 
cination to be fairly successful in the case 
o fthose cows whose calves are only two 
or ‘three months along. Since our corre- 
spondent has ‘had all his cows vaccinated, 
we would advise him ‘to hold on to all of 
them. Even without vaccination, abortion 
seems to wear itself away after two or 
three years. Generally speaking, conta- 
gious abortion is most discouraging dur- 
ing the first four or five months of the 
attack. 

A considerable number of the cows that 
have aborted once will not abort again, 
and a very large prooprtion of those that 
have aborted twice will mot abort again. 




















PROBABLY WARBLES. 

An lowa correspondent writes: 

“I have five cows which have bunches 
on their backs about as big as half a 
dollar. The bunches are hard. Can you 
tell me what the trouble is and what 
to do?” 

These bunches are doubtless caused by 
large white maggots, called warbles._ If 
our correspondent examines the bunches 
closely, he will probably find a little hole 
at the center of each, and if he presses 
at the sides he may be aible to pop out 
the wapble. This is the most certain 
method of destroying the pest. Another 
method is to smear the holes with a mix- 
ture of kerosene and lard, or to drop a 
little kerosene into the holes from an oil 
can. 

Warbles are caused by the cattle flies, 
similar to the bot flies which ‘bother 
horses. There is some difference of opinian 
as to just how the maggots get under 
the skin in the backs of the cattle The 
most. certain method of preventing fur- 
therthouble is for every farmer to take 
the utmost pains to destroy all warbles 
in the backs of his cattle during the 
month of March. A little later than this 
they work their way out, burrow into the 
ground, go thru a resting stage, and fin- 
ally come out as the warble flies, which 
lay the eggs that cause further damage. 


CATTLE LICE. 


An Towa correspondent writes: 

“My cattle are badly infested with lice. 
The lice are large, dark-colored and about 
the size of a duck louse, but not so long 
in body nor so lively. They are slow in 
their movements. They are worse on 
the tap of the animals’ necks and on 
some of the young stuff that have horns 
the lice are literally burrowed into the 
base of the horns. They are not at all 
like the cow lice which sometimes infest 
cattle.”’ 

The common lice imfesting cattle are 
the large blue lice and the little red lice. 
Our correspondent is evidently bothered 
with the lange blue Hce, which go under 
the scientific name of ‘“haematopinus 
eurystemus.” 

During the winter time, a very practical 
remedy is to use one of ‘the prepared dips 
or to smear the infested parts with crude 
oil. A broom or brush may be used to 
make the application. Sometimes crude 
oil irritates the skin, but this irritation 
is probably not so bad as the blood suck- 
ing of the lice. Some farmers use a mix- 
ture of Jard and kerosene. This should be 
repeated in about ten days, however, to 
get the young lice as they hatch out from 
the nits. 


HORSE TONIC. 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Please send me a prescription for a 
good conditioner and blood purifier for 
horses.”’ 

We suggest first that our correspondent 
give his horses a physic of a pint and a 
half or raw linseed oil or a pownd of 
Glauber’s salts. Or if it is too much 
bother to do this, we would suggest giving 
for several days a handful of Glauber’s 
salts with the feed. At the same time we 
Would substitute for four pounds of the 
grain ration three pounds of bran and 
one-half to a pound and a half of oil 
meal. As a medicinal tonic to be given 
once daily for a week, we suggest the 
following daily dose: A mixture of quinine 
ten grains, ground ginger thirty grains, 
and powdered gentian two drams 
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A. T. JONES & SONS are offering the followin 


SCOTGH SHORT-HORN BU 


One choice roan Broadhooks, 18 months old; a show bul! by King’s Stamp; 
20 months and a good one 


Cumberland 2nd 4 roan Wimple, 


a choice white Princess Royal by Marengo Dale. One outstanding imported calf 8 months old of the 
Brawith Bud tribe and got by Moonlight, one of the best bulisin Great Britain. One very promising 8 
rht Goods Also a few good Scotch topped bulls. 


months roan Clipper calf by Straig 
Inspection and correspondence invited 


L. z.. JONES, . 


Address 


iLs 


one of the best sons of King 


sire Marengo Dale by Double Dale. Also 





. EVERLY, IOWA. 








SHORT-HORNS. 


WAYSI DE 
SHORT-HORNS 


Sons and grandsons of 


Imp. Villager 


a good, thick, quality lot, 


red by 


Village Stamp 


Of all the good sons of Villager there are none better 
than Village Stamp. Some good judges have pro- 
nounced him the best. Come and see 


G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, la. 


VILLAGE GOLDEN, the $5.000 bull, 
AND 


ADMIRABLE STAMP, our great Anoka 
bull, bead our herd of 


SHORT-HORNS 


Young bulls offered, among them Imp. Heir's 
Apparent, others by Admirable Stamp: one by Gain- 
fort Champton, another by Sultan 3. Our founda- 
tion—the best that money could buy. Address 
DU BES & OHLSON, _Aurelia, Cherokee Co., 


a Dairy Shorthorns 


We now offer for sale our herd bull General F moe 


for sale. These are 


lowa 












. a big Jan. 3-year-old son of General Chieftair 
a Ge neral Clay, dam Mayflower by Duke of Gr: anville, 
making Genera! Fillpail one of the best bred dairy 
shorthort abu Is to be had 
Also ; yung i 





“bulls. Ca Nor write, 


ood ef bre 


TIKOEN GEL BROS., Stery City, 


rewcanead Fos 
SHORT-HORNS 


Newton Pilot. Now 
lls 


iowa 


lleaded by Emap. offer 


ing cholce Scotch bul 
J. &. BENSON, Prop. 
South Fifth Avenue, Sheidon, lowa 


FOR SALE 


Scotch Shorthorn bull 
mo. old, « a roan and the other a red, ew elgh 
ing 1200 Ibs. In breeding condition. Also some Beotch 
and Scotch topped spring calves weighing upto 700 
ibs. Also our herd bull Dorothy Goods tracing to 
Choice Goods, a4 year old red bull of good quality 
and weighing a ton. 


A. & J. . JOHNSON, 


lwo chol calves about 15 








_lynavitte, lowa 


Stenberg’s Prime Herd of Scotch Short-horns 
pia mONe a Dal. 624ee. 4 
wnere ~ apt NT = - USTINE cage ae: 


HENRY ‘STENBERG. Kilmore, Minn. 





od Scotch bulls, 12 to 18 months 
roans—some extra good herd 
Also a few extra good yearling 
id 


fe he 10 go 
reds ad 
inc 


old 


luded. 


headers 


heifers ery rs and great grand- 
ra of Imp. Golden Fame, out of some of our 

Scotch cows LENO H. ROLLINS (successor 
n& Dunn), Central Cit 





y. lowa 


THE GENERAL FARMER'S COW 


5.000 to 10,000 Iba. milk yearly and 
alf from our milKipg Short-hort 
Beef and Butter Profits.” 
COOK & COOK, 


feeding 
booklet 


a good 





is. Free 


Indepen dence, lowa 


SCOTCH HERD BULL FOR SALE 


Stred by Browndale Sultan by Avondale 1 
young Scotch bulls from 12 to 18 months old Herd 
hull prospect In a Marr Flora, second dam imported, 
Will sell a few Scotch cows 


4. KE. GOODENOW, Maquoketa, Lowa 


yet SALE14 SHORT.HORN BULLS. 
Age d from 10 to months. Eight are uf Scotch 

anil among them are choice herd heading 

prospects Six are Scotch topped and of very good 

quality Will sell Scotch topped cows and heifers 

Come and see them 

3.8. DENNER & SON, 


breeding 


Cascade, lowa. 


FOR SALE 


A 10-months-old red Scotch Short-horn bull—a good 
Also some Sootch and Scotch topped coy l 
Come, or write to 


HENRY MOLL, 


heifers 
Garner, lowa 
Short-horns for Sale 

Several good young bulls, also cows and helfers of 


wd type and quality Our cows would be profitable 
as adairy herd. Quality first is our motw Inspec 





vited 


BURT 





- NEAL, Mt. Vernen,. Lowa 


ORCHARD GROVE 


SHORT-HORN BULLS, 


ei by “Clara's Helr”, 4th prize calf at the 
American Roya! In 1913, (bred and shown by Anoka 
Also a few choice cows with calves by side 
Kamond M. Stone © hariton, Ra. 


bull 
bull 


—* 


Re gistered Shorthorn femaie 
Two year old hetfers (bred) 

good size. Price 875 to 6150 each. 
and Jas. W. Dariing, Ketberville, la 


I ANRGAINS in 


elfer calves 





id youne cow 
idress E. D 

















SHORT -HORNS. 
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USE A SHORTHORN BULL 


and add 200 pounds to 
every steer you raise. A 
ivad of Short-born yearlings 
sold for $20.75 at Denver in 
January, the record price 
for feeders. Four loads of 
Short-horn steers brought 
0524, $361, $358 and $349 per 
head at Chicago in Decem- 

ber. Why not start a Short- 
born herd by patting in two 
or three registered fem ales 
and keeping the female in- 
creage? You would soon bave a@ valuable herd at 
small cost. Pure-breds pay the best. 








HIGH CLASS SCOTCH 


Short-horn Bulls 


Eight of them by Golden Sultan, our 2200 Ib. 
show bull; the sire of prize winners and champions. 
Few offered are: Golden Mist, a roan Bruce Rose- 
bud; Ma:chless Sultan, a Cocoanut and a prize win- 
ner; Mondamin Croesus, a roan Generosity, stood 
next to our champion; A Cocoanut, red, by Imp 
Aldeworth Reformer. These are buta few of the 
many we offer. ELD BHROS., 
(Plymouth Co.) Hinton, 





iowa 


Short-horn Heifers and Bulls 


Two Choice 
SCOTCH BULLS 





A roan and a white by College Villager. 180 a 
few cows with calves at foot for sale. 
Ww. T. BARR, __ Ames, lowa 


SCOTCH 
Shorthorn Bulls 


SILVER SOWERBY 691772 
July yearling. Good rvan by Silver Goods by Superb 
Goods. Christmas Gift, red December yearling 
by Golden Emis 2d, show bull, a wonder. White 
Sultan September yearling by Proud Sultan. If look- 
vo for herd bull, visit us. Also few younger 


m. Leighton . & Son, Sioux Rapids, la. 
se -horns For Sale 


Having recently bought the old established Heath 
herd, headed by Village Knight, I am offering for 
sale some exceptionally high class Scotch cattle, in- 
cluding a rea! herd header. 

J. KANE, 


15 Scotch and Scotch 
Topped Bulls 
whites and roans 


Rocklord, lowa 


POL L.ED- PU RHAMS. 








Stanwood, lowa 


of serviceable age—reds, 


F. M. F. CERWINSKE, 


PAPAL LALLA 


Polled Durham Bulls 


From 12 to 20 months old 
the blood of Champion of lowa and Ioan 
Her Size, bone and quality. 


L. S. HUNTLEY a SON, Chariton, lowa 


Polled Durham Bulls 


Several Scotch topped D. 8. bulls from 3 to 18 mos. 
old, sired by Roan Victor X 10401 -389825 and White 
Wallflower X 13877 -510836 Also some cows and 
heifers IRA CHASE & SONB, 

Crawford Co Buck Grove. lowa 


Rich fn 


on = POL LED DURHAM BULLS FOR 
e at Pioneer Stock Farm, Dunlap, Ia., ages 
from 6 months to 30 months, reds and roans. all 
nt ghiy bred in polled crosses. Stired by Fair Hope, 
137 Roan Duke, 12646, Stewart, 14060 and Royal 
2nd, 10356. Inspection invited 
ham & Sons, Du lap, tow a. 









Double Standard Polled Durham 


and Shorthorn cows and hetfers for sale. Cows with 
calf to a high class Polied breeding bull; or with calf 
at foot Some god milkere Best of breeding. 
Bulle +1) sold Ss. B. MUDSON & SON, 
Mmoxv alle. low a. 


Double Stand. Polled Durham Bulls 


The best lot of bulls we ever offered for sale. Reds 
and roans DUNLAP & CLARKE 
P.O. Maquoketa Station, E wood, lowa 
Clr aie. »D. Ss. Potlea Dur ham Bulls 
for sale Call on or write 
- T. Ay res & Sen, Osceola, 


Clarke Co., lowa 





RED POLL. 
PPPOE 


One young bull, best son of Jumbo 


RED POLLS | 


283810. Real herd header. Some 
younger by Pleasant Hill Diamend. bait 
brother to the grand champion Pleasant Hill 


Perfection. lit is possible we never had as good 
bulls to offer. Would also spare a few heifers 
MY RON Se CHE NCK, Algona, lows 


nN AMPSHIRES. 





9 Good es: Boned Hampshire 


months o Weight 150 Ibs.; 
Pedigrees furnished. 
s 


boars and sows, six 
very best of breeding 
mk. DOOLEY, 





towa. 





I AMPSHERE sows and gilts | bred. ¢ “hote e lot 

of richly bred Hampshire gilts. Bred to prize 
Aleo a few tried sows. Prices right. 
SELMA, IOWA 


winning boars 
rx. KR. HEM 





LE FOOT HOGS. 
Bred sows, 
Pedigrees 
HOG CO., 


\ t LKroot noes Reg. herd 
r\ bred and «p : tite, weanling pigs 
furnished i LOWAY MULE FOOT 
Elsberry, Mo. 





WAah LACES’ 











FARMER 

















bred to high class sires. 





SALE OF SHORT-H 


BY THE 


Harmony Short-horn Circle 


AT 


Ravenwood, Mo., Saturday, March (5 


50 HEAD, about equally divided as to sex, and of Scotch da 
Scotch topped breeding. The bulls are a good lot. 
are a desirable lot for breeding herds and calf clubs, and are 
It is an offering that should attract 
the better breeders, as well as farmers and stockmen. 

Ravenwood is on the C. G. W. Ry., 40 miles north of St. 
and 114 miles from Des Moines, with good train service. 

For catalog address, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, 


W. F. KENNEDY, Mer., 


P. M. Gross and Floyd L. Scott, Auctioneers. 


The females 


Parnell, Missouri 


























. - ABO ABAD. 


GRADE UP WITH ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Do you know that market and show ring have both demonstrated unmistakably that reg- 
istered Aberdeen-Angus bulls get the BEST GRADE STEERS at the first cross on native 
Francis Coleman of Alabama estimates that a PURE-BRED ABER- 
US BULL adds more than $100 to the value of the steer c#if when he gets to 
market over what the calf from the same native cow sired by the native scrub bull brings. 
At more than 30 shows and fairs, covering every condition of feed and climate where 
inter-breed steer contests have been held durtng the course of the Great War, steers sired 
by PURE-BRED ABERDEEN-ANGUS BULLS have won In carlot,single steer,steer herd, 
Free Hterature and list of breeders. 


or scrub cows? 
DEEN-ANG 


beef carcass or Boys’ and Girls’ contests 
Can Grade Up Fastest with Aberdeen-Angus Bulls!’ 


American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Assn... 


; BULLS! 


“You 





817 WF. Exchange Ave., © hicage 








We have for sale 35 bulls from 
families at prices from $150 to $500 
B.C. DOVE, 





Willow Lawn Farm inc., Aberdeen - Angus 


10 to 2 months old representing all the leading 
Also a few good cows and heifers. 


1 





Waverly. lowa 








Quietdale Stock Farm Angus Sale 


WATERLOO, 10WA, THURSDAY, MARCH, 20th. 
Good blood lines represented. 


ing will be offered in thi. sale. 


HESS & BROWN, . 


A select lot of cattle of our ¢ breed- 
Watch for particulars and write for ihe catalog 


- Waterloo, lowa. 











SEELEY DODDIES 


of yearling Aberdeen-Angus bulls, 
Also a few 
prices that 
Come and 


A choice lot 
among which are some good herd headers 
cows and heifers, which are offered at 
any breeder or farmer can afford to pay. 
see them or address 


Springdale Stock | Farm, | Mt. Pleasant, ta la. 


Angus Bulls and Heifers 


for sale. We havea fine lot of young bulls from 
14 to 16 mos. old, sired by Black Oakfield 153033 and 
Balmont Jr. 163149. They are bulls with size and 
quality, ready for service. Also a few good heifers 
and young cows for saie 

We are loc ated near Mitchellville, on the main line 
of the Rock Island R. R. and the Interurban from 
Des Moines. Call or write. 


R. WILKINSON & SONS, 


Oakworth Aberdeen-Angus 


25 BULLS, {2 TO 20 MONTHS 
Good, rugged, growthy fellows 
SPECIAL PRICES ON CAR LOT 
ood lines. Careful attention 

those wanting but one 


HUGO W. HORSWELL, Estherville, lowa 
VOLGA VIEW ANGUS 


Twelve good hetfers from 14 to 30 gnenths old, 
sired by the Blackbird bull Belmont of Quietdale 
159742. Also a few choice bulls not akin. Prices 


reasonable. Write or visitus. R. R. Fussell & Son, 
Fayette, La. 


Mitchelivilte, lowa 








Standard bk given to 


when writing. 


mention 


Please 


this paper 


AUCTIONEERS 


Learn Auctioneering 


at World's Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch 
of the business taught. Write today forfree cat- 
alog 


Jones National School of Auctioneering 
CAREY M. JONES, President 
74 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


J. L. Mellrath, Grinnell, la. 


The conductor of meet ed stock sales a a 
Fifteen years experience in business. We maintain 
pure bred horees, cattle and swine on our farm. We 
think we know our business. Write for dates. 


W. M. PUTMAN 


Wl. G. KRASCHEL 





Tecumseh. Nebraska 
AUCTIONEER 
PEDIGREED Live STock 
LIVE STOCK 
AUCTIONEER 
Marian. iowa 
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OAK GLEN 
Aberdeen - Angus 


Ten good young butls—the real Doddie kind-i2 w 
inc} ine. 
rd 


20 months of age Herd headers among t! 
ing a choice September yearling Blackb!r 
headed by the splendid breeding bul! 
sisted by Kokomo Bob. Would seli 
Come and see them 


ROSEMERE oft ANGUS 


OTTO V. BATTLES, Owner 


For sale—A choice lot of bulls, all s y the 

Chicago Internationa! grand aatadee. Oakville 
, one Lad, and out of prize winning dames: most 
them fall b rothers to our former show bu:'s 
 haaren all correspondence to 


INO. B. BURCH, Mer., 





Dumont, !owa 





Maquoketa, lows 








bulls from 12 t nonths 
old. stred by Bla akfield 
153033, the great 
of Black Woodlay 
Eimiand Herma 


Evergreen Tro; 


of Imp. Ideal of Standen. Also a few « 
of the Biackbird and Erica families 
north of Mitchelvi'le, on Interurban R 





of Des Motnes 


WOODBINE ANGUS. 


of superior quality. All of the popular fan 


Geo. w Wilkinson, M 





sented. Herd headed by the great 225 weap 
Blackbird bull, Breadwinner 2nd No. Both 
sexes fur sale at all Limes at prices that rs = 


pay Forest R. Wingerter, 1! 


ANGUS BULLS ° ineteet 
months old, priced reasonable 
Cc. mM. & J. EK. BAU MAN, 


Petia. towa- 


AU JOTIOR RE TION aes 


Auctioneers Make Big Money 


ay 





How would you like to be one of them? ' 
for free 1918 annual, Four weeks term open 


Jan. 6,°19. (Jurnew wagon horee {s 5 oe 
MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL. Large , an 
W. B. Cagpenter, President, 816 Wa ate 


Kansas City, Missouri. 


H. S., W. B. & J, E. DUNCAN 
_ AUCTIONEERS 604 N. pasties St. 














om AHA 
I am maxing st a = 
in lowa, IIlinots news 


ebraska 


Missouri and N 


CHARITON, 1OWA Write me for dates 


HLF, PETERSO 


| 1. E. STICK ELMAN 
CLARINDA, 10WA 





cave stock 
AvUcT 20s 
Wata: 2. Ae 





Auctioneer fet 
you a success! 
ence in cond: 
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